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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE YOUNG MEMBER AND HIS TRIALS. 


BY MICHAEL \ 
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ROBABLY the first feeling awakened 


in the mind of the Young 
Member, on taking his seat in 
the House of Commons, is that of his 
own unimportance. This is all the 


more abrypt and disconcerting because 
he is fresh from an electoral contest 
that was full of excitement, and not 
wanting, perhaps, in dramatic incident, in 
which he—as was proved by his success 
at the polls—was the chief of its two 
central protagonists. All the glare and 
tumult of the fight seemed to have revolved 
around him. Who can blame him, then, 
for coming to St. Ste phen’s with swelling 
breast, certainly, and it may be his head 
also enlarged ! sut there he fills a very 
modest place indeed in the general 
scheme of things. Perhaps the first 


interview with the W hips of his Party 
somewhat revives his self-esteem and his 
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faith in his future. But he soon discovers 
that he is only one of the rank-and-file. 
There is no place in the world where a 
man finds his level so quickly as in the 
House of Commons. But the Young 
Member does not wear a face lugubrious 
with disappointment. On the contrary, 
he carries about with him an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness and boyish high spirits. 
He explains to himself, no doubt, that he 
is of so small account as an individual 
because the assembly of which he is a 
member is so great. 

Indeed, the great traditions of the place 
alternately exalt and oppress the Young 
Member. The air of the corridors, 
through which he pensively strolls, seems 
full of august memories. He thinks of 
the Parliamentarians of imperishable re- 
nown who have walked these lobbies at 
St. Stephen’s. In his mind’s eye he sees 
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the younger Pitt, with the port-wine 
complexion, the brilliant eye, the tip 
tilted nose, and carriage stiff and un- 
bending ; slow-moving Idmund_ Burke, 
the pockets of his long coat stuffed with 
papers, looking discontentedly out of his 
large round spectacles; the more genial 
Fox, corpulent and unkempt, his blue coat 
and buff waistcoat stained by many a 
carouse ; Canning, always irreproachably 
clean and steady; Castlereagh, with the 
face of an archangel, resolutely thinking 
out his scheme for crushing Napoleon ; 
the dapper and aquiline-featured Welling- 
ton, and the bigger and more loosely 
built Peel, arm in arm,—the former 
humming and hawing reasons of sublime 
common sense in support of his great 
principle that the Queen’s Government 
must be carried on, the latter pressing 
spasmodically his companion’s arm as 
he ejaculates “ Yes, yes”; the light and 
jaunty Palmerston, with his perpetual 
“Ha, ha,” and the small jokes and puns 
that so irritated his more sober-minded 
colleagues; Lord John Russell, whose 
small and puny presence was the embodi- 
ment of the great Whig principle of civil 
and religious liberty; the gaunt and 
ungainly Brougham, in the check trousers, 
tweaking that big nose which imparted 
a redeeming touch of comicality to his 
severe and rugged face ; the preoccupied 
Disraeli, unmistakably a great individuality, 
aloof and mysterious ; Gladstone, eager 
and august, to whom all bow as with 
quick strides he hurries by. 

So they all pass before the Young 
Member, the extraordinarily varied 
succession of statesmen—differing entirely 
in calibre and temperament, in gifts and 
activities—who have guided or influenced 
the destinies of the nation for a century. 
Perhaps, in time, his own ghost may join 
this throng of immortal shades which 
haunt the corridors of the Palace of 
Westminster. He wonders whether it 
would not be well to adopt some peculiar 
mannerism, some characteristic gesture, or 
a fancy for some flower or style of collar— 
it matters not what personal idiosyncrasy 
provided it be distinctive—which would 
catch the eye and fix the attention of the 
caricaturist, to whom the best-known 
Parliamentarians, living or dead, owe 
much of their popularity and fame. At 
any rate, he sees the House of Commons 
bowing in deep respect before him, its 
greatest member, the dazzling prize of the 
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Premiership in his possession, and all its 
spoils of office in his generous gift. One 
thing is certain,—he would put his im 
mense powers tono mean uses. His every 
act, while enhancing his own glory, should 
tend to the good of the commonwealth. 
It may be that the Young Member 
at first cannot enter the Chamber—the 
splendid theatre of his future glory— 
without a nervous shiver creeping coldly 
down his back. Undoubtedly Young 
Members are to be seen, early in their 
careers, pushing through the swing-doors 
under the clock with a stride and a dash 
bordering on arrogance. But that sort 
of self-assurance is rare. In the general 
case months elapse before the Young 
Member ventures to open his lips, how- 
ever wishful he may be to join in the 
political disputations with the least possible 
delay. He usually tries his voice in the 
House by crying, ‘‘ Hear, hear.” It is 
not that he rises to his feet and in some 
solemn hush hurls his first ‘‘ Hear, hear” 
at the ear of the unoffending House. 
The cry is uttered timorously during a 
speech by another member, and as part 
of a general chorus of approval. As his 
courage waxes he may go so far as to raise 
his voice alone in a cry of ‘No, no.” 
How startled he is by his own audacity ! 
He hangs his head, as if endeavouring 
to conceal himself. As time 
however, he becomes quite proud of the 
achievement. He looks boldly around 
the Chamber, as if to say, “Yes, I am 
the man; it was I that said, ‘ No, no.’” 
Arrived at that stage of self-assurance, the 
Young Member is certain to entertain his 
sweetheart with a thrilling account of the 
incident. ‘*My dear,” he says, “I am 
getting on famously in the House. I 
caused rather a sensation last night by 
shouting ‘No, no’ while the Prime 
Minister was speaking.” “Never!” ex- 
claims the enraptured sweetheart. Maybe 
his felicity is not quite complete. He 
looks carefully through the Parliamentary 
reports of all the London morning papers, 
only to be grievously disappointed on 
finding that that “No, no,” like other 
good things, probably, was missed by 


goes on, 


the reporters. 

The next ordeal to be frced by the 
Young Member is the asking of his first 
question. ‘These inquiries of Ministers 
are printed on the programme of each 
evening’s proceedings, called “‘ The Orders 
of the Day,” and numbered in succes- 
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sion; and all that a member has to do 
is to get up when his turn comes, and 
say he begs to ask the Home Secretary, 
or any other Minister who may be con- 
cerned, Question No. 2 or 22. Yet the 
Young Member, standing on his feet for 
the first time, even if it be only to address 





the Chair in these few stereotyped words, 
often finds that his voice falls on his ears 
tumultuously, like the roar and rush of a 
gale. Nevertheless, many a question is 
put to Ministers by the Young Member. 
But it is not on gaining information he is 
bent, so much as on calming the tumult 
of his feelings, for he knows that until 
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he can hear his voice in the House 
without a madly throbbing heart it is 
useless for him to step down, in grim 
reality, into the arena of party conflict 
by the way of a maiden speech. 

The Young Member with ambitions 
must, therefore, quickly get control of his 
nerves. With all his ambition, all his 
eagerness to join in the party fray, a 
modest timidity in appearing before an 
audience so public, and so noted, too, for 


“In his mind’s eye he sees Pitt with the brilliant 


eye; Fox corpulent and unkempt.” 

its fastidiousness, will probably weigh 
heavily upon him. But the longer he 
puts off speaking the more difficult will 
he find it to start. By all accounts, the 
maiden speech is a most trying ordeal. 
To begin with, the Young Member will 
find that having a speech prepared and 
being allowed to deliver it are two 
entirely different things. He has, in the 
first place, to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
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He may jump up half a dozen times of 
an evening—waving his hat or his bundle 





alighting upon him. Thus it is rudely 
brought home to the Young Member that 








“Young members are to be see early in their caree pushing through the swing-doors 


of notes to make himself the more there. are in the House of Commons 


conspicuous without that wandering orb hundreds beside himself who are dreaming 
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dreams of a portfolio and a seat on the 
Treasury Bench, and that in this arena 
of competition individual emulation and 
ambition have the freest and _ fiercest 
play. Then, when his chance comes, 
when at last the Speaker calls out his 
name in resonant tones, he may find that 
his first real appearance on the splendid 
stage of the House of Commons is not 
so memorable or so propitious as he had 
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political success may have given way 


to doubt and despondency. ‘The Young 
Member, however, must never despair. 


Often and often has the House of 
Commons had to listen to the weak 
and uncertain voice of the young and 
obscure member, destined- to rise to 


a position of predominance and power, 
and to shake with the thunders of his 
eloquence the assembly in which his 





‘New Members’: Sir Robert Finlay, Lord Charles B 
expected. As he rises to speak his heart 
will probably give one great jump, and 
then seem to cease beating. Certainly 
few of the members present will pay heed 
to the disconnected fragments of the 
eloquence he had so carefully prepared, 
to which, as they wander aimlessly through 
his mind, he gives jerky expression ; and 
he his seat, not only dis- 
appointed with his speech but properly 
ashamed of it, his magnificent hopes of 


as resumes 


Pl 


eresford, Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, Lord Hugh Cecil. 


first speech was but a painful stammering 
forth of a few disjointed and unintelli- 
gible sentences. 

Yet it is absolutely necessary for the 
Young Member, if he is ever to succeed 
in Parliament, again and again to go 
through the same severe and searching 
trial. It idle for him dream of 
gaining a position of weight and influ- 
ence in the House if he be deficient in 
the power of speech. In an Assembly 


is to 
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which is the arena of the struggle for 
supremacy between two parties of sharply 
divided political opinion there must be 
conflict of views, contention, persuasion 
talk, talk, talk! Accordingly, to be 
able to speak well is the one accomplish- 
ment which advances its possessor rapidly 
to the front in Parliament, to notice, con- 
sideration and position. It is necessarily 
the sole test of ability in an Assembly 
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upon me,” said he, *‘ was that its members 
are not formidable as_ speakers, but 
very much so as an audience, because in 
so numerous a body there may be little 
eloquence (after all, there were but two 
thorough orators in all antiquity, and I 
suspect fewer still in modern times) ; but 
there must be a leaven of thought and 
good sense sufficient to make them now 
what is right, though they can’t express 


“He may jump up half a dozen times of an evening.” 


where the great principle of “ Government 
by discussion ” is worked out. 

But the mere tricks of oratory will 
not suffice. The House of Commons 
contemptuously disregards the man who 
strews ‘flowers of fancy” at its feet. 
One of the wisest sayings about Parlia- 
ment, as a field of oratory, was said by 
Lord Byron, who, having delivered three 
speeches in the House of Lords, recog 


nised he was no orator, and, therefore, 


unlikely to attain to any success in public 
life. 


“The impression Parliament made 





it nobly.” The House of Commons has 
a wonderfully sure insight into character. 
It sees through the showy, but shallow 
person. ‘The counterfeit in oratory has 
no keener detectors than the members 
who for their life could not speak co- 
herently a quarter of a column. There 
must be force of character and honesty 
of purpose in a speaker if he desires to 
be a success in the House of Commons. 
It is the note of sincerity and truth that 
makes the words of the debater ring true 
and gives them weight and _ influence, 
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Few things, therefore, require not only 


more constant prac- 
tice, but more care- 
ful preparation, 
than Parliamentary 
speaking. 

The influence of 
the Ladies’ Gallery 
on Parliament has 
never been pro- 
perly estimated. 
The closer atten- 
tion which the more 
youthful representa- 
tives now give to 
their Parliamentary 
duties and their 
political ambitions 
is due largely to 
its influence. Its 
sway is to be noted 
also in another 
direction. Some 
sartorial authorities 
are not pleased 
with the dress of 
the leading mem- 
bers of Parliament 
—the great, wise, 
and eminent occu- 
pants of the two 
front benches—and 
it cannot be denied 
that, even to the 
untrained and 
casual eye, the 
clothes of these 
mighty personages 
sometimes appear 
commonplace and 
ill-fitting. How- 
ever, on the back 
benches. will be 
found many elegant 
young striplings 
who make un- 
creased and _ spot- 
less efforts to 
relieve the dull 
monotony of male 
attire in the House 
of Commons. In- 
deed, some of 
them might _ fitly 
poseforgentlemen’s 
fashion plates, and 
nothing more 


NEW 
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hats ! 


the 


COMMONS. 

















“Disraeli, aloof and mysterious.” 


laudatory than that could be said of a the 


dandy. ‘The dazzling sheen of their silk 


House 


most 


has 
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magnificence of their shirt- 


fronts! the gorge- 
ousness of their 
fancy waistcoats ! 
Surely these young 
bucks would take 
less trouble with 
their dress if the 
Ladies’ Gallery and 
the Terrace were 
unknown. 

The corridors of 
the House of Com- 
mons are not con- 
venient for  love- 
making or flirting. 
They are too 
brilliantly —illumin- 
ated with electric 
lights. There are 
no dim or quiet 
corners, or nooks, 
in which lovers so 
much delight. 
Still, in the corridor 
of the Ladies’ 
Gallery many a de 
claration -of love 
must .have been 
made. There may 
be ladies who dis- 
cuss with members 
in this corridor the 
problems of “the 
Lords’ Veto,” ‘ the 
Taxation of Land 
Values,” and 
“Tariff Reform.” 
But often words 
are whispered that 
will lead by-and-by 
to the ringing of 
wedding bells. 

Love is really a 
great tonic in the 
struggle for Parlia- 
mentary ambition, 
as in all affairs of 
life. The Young 
Member in_ love 
is more certain 
than one whose 
heart remains his 
own cold posses- 
sion to forge ahead 
to the ‘Treasury 
Bench. One of 


successful members of the 


that when he was 
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courting his wife he always brought her are gleaming through the grille. That 
to the Ladies’ Gallery on evenings when is not an uncommon incident in the 
he proposed tc speak, because her pre- House of Commons. So it is not 
sence afforded him the most powerful all hard work for the Young Member 
incentive to do his best. Indeed, notes ‘The roses bloom at St. Stephen’s as 
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‘The influence of the Ladies’ Gallery has never been properly estimated.” 


pass very frequently between the Ladies’ well as in the Vale of Cashmere ; and 


Gallery and the floor of the House. A the Young Member can pluck a_nose- 
Young Member, after an effective speech, gay for refreshment while he toils and 
is handed a letter, and on reading it he schemes and_ struggles for a well-up- 





looks up with a pleased smile to the holstered seat in an Office at White- 
Ladies’ Gallery, where two bright eyes _ hall, 
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BY EVELYN MAY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PIIOTOGRAPHS BY 
LMOST daily great liners, crowded 

with tourists for the cherry 
season in Japan or the sights 

of India, glide through the calm waters 
of the Straits of Malacca. From their 
decks you rave over the glorious sunsets 
and the beauties of the distant coast-line, 
but few of you ever realise that here, 
under your very eyes, close to the beaten 
track, lies a land lovely as any ’neath 
the tropical sun. When asked if you 
know the Malay States you say, “ Oh, 
where the rubber comes from” ; then, as 
likely as not, hopelessly confounding the 
States and the Straits Settlements, you 
add, “I spent a few hours there when 
my ship was in harbour,” sadly thinking 
of a hot, unpleasant day in a bund gharry 
doing Singapore and Penang. Yet if you 
landed at either of those places, took the 
ferry to the mainland, and then the train 
over the border, the scenery alone would 
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well repay your visit. There is an ever- 
changing panorama of mountains, forests, 
valleys and rivers, weird rock temples 
and picturesque people ; but what strikes 
one most is the wonderful emerald green- 
ness of it all. One flaw alone mars the 
picture —it is the mud_-stained waters from 
the tin workings. ‘The mines are chiefly 
surface, and to them the country owes 
much of its prosperity, so one must 
reconcile oneself to red-brown rivers like 
great sores on the land instead of clear 
streams and limpid pools. After all, I 
rather think the strange colour lends a 
quaint, unusual attraction to the scenery, 
saving it from the eternal monotony of 
tropical loveliness. 

A railroad lately completed runs through 
the country, and there are good hotels 
and rest-houses at all the most important 
places. But you are indeed friendless 
if you see much of the hotels, for so 
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great is the hospitality of this “ Jewel of 
Asia” that the most meagre of “soup 
tickets” never fails to bring forth the 
use of a motor-car, and free food and 
lodging, sometimes literally in marble 


halls! Better still, your species is so 
rare and so welcome that your most 
banal remarks and most wearisome 


ravings on the Taj Mahal or the Nikko 
Temples are received with interest and 
admiration. Of course it is too much 
to expect that this pleasant state of things 








A three-year-old rubber tree and an ant heap. 
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can last, so it’s as well to take advantage 
of it quickly. 

Motoring is the favourite form of 
amusement, and by far the best way to 
see the country; also in the tropics, 
where the greatest luxury is a breeze, 


none better can be found than  tear- 
ing along the roads in an open car, 
Motors can be hired in all the large 


towns, De Dions and Siddeleys seeming 
the most popular makes. The rich 
Chinese merchants all own large motors, 
and are wonderfully 
kind about lending 
them to people. 
Before accepting the 
loan of one, however, 





it is as well to re- 
member  Celestials 
don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word 
nerves, and have no 
care for their own 
bones or any one 
else’s. In conse- 
quence, the Malay 


chauffeur in the em- 
ploy of a Chinaman 
is the expert of the 


road. He seldom 
deigns to blow his 
horn, and _ thinks 


nothing of shooting 
round a_ precipice, 
allowing but a spare 
inch between _ this 
pleasant world and 
a coffin among the 
tree-tops a hundred 
feet below. I have 
seen some smart 
driving in England, 
but it is nothing to 
the astounding cool- 
ness of these people. 
[ advise instant im- 
portation to Brook- 
lands! ‘Trained on 
good surface roads, 
to drive big cars at 
high speed round 
nerve-rending 
corners, amidst a 
varied traffic of ele- 
phants, bullock 


trains, sleepy coolies, 
and wandering cattle, 
the Malay has an 
like a 


hawk 


eye 
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and a wrist of 
steel. 

Owing to a fortu- 
nate lack of speed 
limits and police 
traps, the traffic is 
in excellent order ; 
at the smallest touch 
of the horn even 
unwieldy bullock 
carts are spirited like 
magic into the ditch. 
Once, giving no 
warning of our ap- 
proach, we doubled 
a corner and came 
upon a coolie on a 
bicycle. Fate most 
cruelly inspired that 
unhappy man with 


the desire to try 
conclusions with our 
bonnet. Shakily 


but surely he made 
towards us, his face 
piteous with fear. I 
shrieked at our driver 
to stop—there was 
yet time—but he 
merely waved his 
hand in the air, pre- 
sumably to disperse 
my fears, and we 
ruslied onwards. I 
began to think the 
man must be an 
hallucination of my 
distorted brain, when 
mercifully he settled 
his own fate by dis- 
appearing, bicycle 
and all, into a ditch 
full of water. I may 
well confess I 
returned from that 
drive tearful with 
fright, my nerves 
completely wrecked 
for several months 
The roads are most excellent ; they are 
usually made of red gravel, but in Perak 
they actually use crushed marble! In 
many parts of the country the hills and 
valleys succeed each other with such 
regularity that one drives over a continual 
switchback ; the gradient, however, is ad- 
mirable. In other districts the passes are 
So steep, the road twists and turns in a 
manner highly suggestive of the somnolent 
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coils of a huge python. This reptile is 
common in the jungle, and often grows 
to a length of twenty-four feet! To be 
quite truthful, many parts of the Malay 
States are infested with snakes, the King 
Cobra heading the list, with a record length 
of eighteen feet! Luckily one seldom sees 
them, and they are not, as in India, a 
favourite topic of conversation, but when 
they do intrude on one’s notice it is to 
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some purpose. A friend of 
mine at Ipoh was reduced 
to the painful necessity of 
killing a twelve-foot python 
in his dining-room. And 
just before I arrived at the 
British Residency at ‘Taiping, 
two hamadryads, some six or 
eight feet long, were seen 
crossing the garden and dis 
appearing under the founda 
tions of an outhouse; when 
I left they were still wonder- 
ing vaguely what steps had 
better be taken! 

Tigers are numerous, <A 
man I know of killed one in 
his own garden—“ only three 
parts grown,” I was told, but 
in my opinion not to be de 
spised on that account, for 
once in India I saw two 
tigers, ** only hree parts 
erown,” attack an elephant, 
and they gave a most excel 
lent account of themselves. 

On a rubber estate I visited 
the coolies were frightened 
one morning by seeing two 
tigers crossing the brow of 
the hill quite close to them: 
again, in the same place, the 
planter had his dog taken 
not twenty feet from where 
he stood. Here is a chance 
to remedy the possible disap- 
pointment you experien¢ ed 
in India, when you discovered 
that tigers did not play in 
the back garden, nor gambol 


along the railway line, easy 


targets for the sporting tourist. 
But even in Malaya they are 
hard to find, for the jungles 
are dense and swampy, and 
there is so much game; the 
tiger rather avoids the haunts 
of men unless, as 1s some 
times the case, he takes a 
faney to the breed of goats 
in your compound. Then 
you may sit up all night over 
the kill, and your star 1s 
eed a lucky one if you 
et anvthing more than a 


pews f 


touch of fever and a thou- 
sand or so mosquito Diles. 
Javanese, Japanese, Singa- 


lese. and Burmese have all 
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settled in large numbers in the States ; 
but plantation labour is chiefly Tamil, 
Kling, or Chinese. All these different 
races seem to agree fairly well, except 
for occasional Chinese riots. Agitators 
and evil doers generally have short shrift: 
they are banished from the country, and 
if they return they are imprisoned for 
iife. ‘This law has a salutary effect, for 
the Malay States are a veritable “ El 
Dorado” to the imported coolie. 

Rubber growing seems both simple and 
remunerative. You buy your estate from 
the Malays, the price for jungle-land 
varying from one to six dollars an acre 
according to the quality of the soil. ‘The 
next step is to clear the ground by burning 
down the jungle. ‘This over, the coolies 
hew off the blackened tree stumps that 





enemies, a fungus that eats away the 
roots and the white ant that climbs the 
trunk, leaving a little sandy track. If one 
brushes away the sand one can pull off 
strips of elastic, for the insect taps the 
tree on his own account. Consequently, 
when the coolie comes along he finds 
some one has been before him, and “‘ the 
cupboard is bare” —in other words, the tree 
is dry. ‘The only way to get rid of these 
destructive insects is to pump poisonous 
acids into their strongholds. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among planters as to when trees should 
first be tapped. Some judge this matter 
by the age of the tree, others by the 
circumference of the trunk. ‘There are 
people who will not tap under six years, 
or twenty-six inches circumference ; the 














A planter's bungalow. 


remain, letting them lie just where they 
fall, to become in course of time the 
happy home of the diligent white ant and 
a nursery for fungi. In the future these 
pests will cause anxiety; at present, with 
a clear profit of eight shillings on every 
pound of rubber put on the market, your 
sole care is how soon you can tap your 
trees. These are planted in rows amongst 
the debris of the burnt-out jungle. At first 
they require some attention ; the ground 
must be kept clear of weeds. On some 
plantations even this care is omitted—-a 
short-sighted policy, for if no other harm 
results, the young saplings are necessarily 
retarded in their growth. Once the trees 
are a few feet in height nothing will live 
under them, so weeding may cease. 
From now on the rubber-tree has two 


rubber, in consequence, is very pure and 
fetches a very high price. ‘This is no 
doubt a good policy on large estates 
where there are trees in every stage of 
growth, but very often the owners or 
shareholders, as the case may be, cannot 
afford to wait so long before getting some 
return on their capital ; also they are eager 
to profit by the state of the market. So 
some start tapping at four years, some at 
five, some at twenty-four inches, some at 
even nineteen inches I have been told. 
Very young trees produce rubber con- 
taining a good deal of water, which it is 
said may lower the prices. On the other 
hand a large number of people are of the 
opinion that when all the trees now under 
cultivation are bearing there will be a glut 
on the market, and then the halcyon days 
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of rubber will be over. Personally I think 
that as the cost of production is only one 
shilling and sixpence a pound, there will 
be a good margin for profit for many 
years to come. 

When the tapping is once started it is 
done every other day, Incisions are made 
in the bark, and as the liquid flows out it 
is caught in small tin cups. Care has to 
be taken that the incisions are not made 
too deep, for should the cambium or 
sensitive portion of the trunk be injured 
it will in time destroy the tree. 

On an oldish estate a should 
bring in three pounds of rubber per 
diem. The thick white milky liquid is 
poured from the tin cups into shallow 


coolie 
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to their name and who are now blossom- 
ing forth as millionaires. There is hardly 
a man or woman in the country but seems 
to have dabbled successfully in shares or 
invested in a rich rubber estate. 

The Malays alone are unmoved by the 
fever of speculation. Often while motor- 
ing through the jungle one catches sight 
of curious houses, with tiled roofs and 
carved walls, raised from the ground.on 
many little wooden legs. ‘These are the 
homes of the Malays. “They toil not 
neither do they spin,” and are they not 
wise, when nature is so generous ? A patch 
of rice in the marshy ground, a clump of 
coco-palms, and fish in all the streams: 
one would be ungrateful if one strove for 





Clearing the jungle for rubber growing : 


acid 


coagu 


trays, and a few drops of acetic 
are added to make the rubber 
late; during this process the trays are 
placed in rows on shelves in a drying 
shed. Ihe rubber when solid is passed 
under rollers driven by machinery, and 
by that means stretched into long sheets 
called crape ; then the crape is packed 
into wooden boxes like tea-chests, and is 
ready for shipping. On small estates the 
the same, but instead of 
machinery an ordinary mangle 
all requirements, 

In this simple manner huge fortunes 
are daily being made. It is a matter of 
common occurrence to hear of men who 
eight years ago hadn’t two hundred dollars 


process is 


answers 


the plantation on the | 


‘t is from eight to ten years old. 


It is a paradise for the idle, this 


more. 
climate of warm sunshine, cool night 
breezes, and daily refreshing showers. _ Of 
course, should one attempt to do anything, 
the intense damp heat, to put it very 
mildly, is an abominable nuisance. But 
why work? Let us rather array ourselves 
in silken sarongs, and precious little else, 
and gaze at the golden sun setting in 
streaks of scarlet light over the misty 
wooded hills. Behind one the moon rises 
in the purple night sky of the tropics, hage 
winged insects hum around, in the dis- 
tance one hears the night calls of many a 
strange bird and beast, and the air 1s 
heavy with the scent of some wax-white 
flower. What an adorable existence ! Alas 
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Ferry at Prai on the mainland near Penang. 


that the treadmill of civilisation gives us also there is the tiger, the panther, the 
no choice but to leave such delights to ‘Snake, and thecrocodile—gruesome horror, 
the Malays! Besides, as always, there are half buried in the river mud—and lastly, 
two sides to the question. True, there are are there not the fever-stricken swamps ? 
the scarlet lilies, the gay butterflies, but Decidedly one does not go to Malaya for 





A nice right and left, black panther and deer 
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one’s health, but it is a lovely country to 
see, and a grand place to grow rich in. 

Another attraction is the excellent shoot- 
ing, from wild elephants in Pahang to the 
record snipe bag that comes from Perak. 
Away back among the tangled wooded 
fastnesses of the hills dwell the jungle 
folk ; they wage incessant warfare amongst 
themselves, and shoot with blow-pipes, 
using poisoned arrows. Until quite lately 
these aborigines were considered little 
more human than monkeys. 

An eminent ethnologist was once pass- 
ing through the country, and expressed a 
desire for the skull of a jungle man. “ It is 
easily done,” said a native shikari ; “lend 
me your gun, and I will go out and shoot 
you one!” At the 
same time the 
Malays have a 
wholesome dread 
of these wild 
tribes, and will 
warn you not to 
venture into their 
territory, or they 
will be angry and 
cast upon you a 
fatal spell; and 
then you will die 
of beri-beri. 

Happily life in 
the Malay States 
is far from the 
unhealthy exile 
one imagines. 

Compared _ with 
the drudgery of 
making a living 
in many other 
parts of the world, 
it is a _ pleasant 
enough life. Most people are within 
reach of some small town where cricket 
or football is to be had, and there is 
generally a delightful little club in which 
one can play bridge, and where an 
occasional dance is held. ‘There is also 


a good deal of entertaining at the different. 


bungalows. 

A certain festivity that I attended will 
ever be green in my memory. Not far 
from us was a ramshackle building that 
for many years had sheltered a strug- 
gling coconut planter. Naturally it was 
not luxurious enough for his successor, 
a rubber magnate ; but the site was an 
excellent one and was coveted for the 
new bungalow, so the old place was con- 
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demned to the flames. One day invita- 
tions arrived to bid us to the conflagration, 
which was to take place at ten o’clock 
the following evening. Accordingly our 
hostess invited some friends to dinner, 
and afterwards we all set forth. From 
far and near, in every possible kind of 
conveyance, came the guests. Punctual 
to the moment unearthly yells rent the 
air, and the plantation coolies, led by 
their head-men, advanced and set fire to 
the huge pile of débris. Then, waving 
flaming branches over their heads, they 
began a dance to the accompaniment of 
most musical thumpings on a bath-tub, 
and some old tin cans. At first they 
moved slowly, then faster and faster, leap- 
ing into the air, 
and_ shouting to 
the fire god, till 
all was a confused 
medley of bare 
limbs, bronze 
skins, and bright- 
coloured gar- 
ments. Mean- 
while the roaring 
tongues of flame 
leapt ever higher 
and higher, singe- 
ing the crested 
heads of the coco- 
palms, lighting up 
the dancers and 
the onlookers, and 
ever accentuating 
the blackness of 
the surrounding 
jungle. Cham- 
pagne and sand- 
wiches were 
handed round, 
and we drank success to the new bungalow 
and health and happiness to its owners. 
Then, just as the gaiety was at its zenith, 
disaster overtook us. The foundations of 
the building had long been the haunt 
of myriads of ants, beetles, and small 
hornets. Driven forth by the increasing 
heat, this seething mass of insect life fell 
upon the destroyers of their happy home 
with vindictive fury. At first we did battle 
bravely, slaughtering them in hundreds : 
‘* Great ugly things, all legs and wings, 
With nasty long tails arm’d with nasty long 
stings. 
Then panic seized us, and clutching 
wildly at our legs and skirts, we sought 
refuge in flight! 





MARJORIE AND THE MAIN CHANCE. 
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HE chief pleasure of hunting lies 
iy in the chase, and not the kill, 

and this adage occasionally holds 
good in matters of the heart also. It 
certainly did in the case of Marjorie 
Mutley, who had been trying to make 
Frank Fosbrook adore her all the summer, 
and who found her ardour cooling as 
soon as conquest was assured. Marjorie 
was a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed creature of 
impulse, as impetuous ‘in love as in every- 
thing else; and the summer, during 
which the good-looking but retiring Frank 
had filled herhorizon, had been a strenuous 
one. How she had schemed and plotted 
to meet him on all possible and impossible 
occasions ; how alluring she had been 
when she succeeded, how restless and 
irritable when she failed! And now, when 
her haloed hero had evidently succumbed 
to her charms, she lost interest in the 
game—whipped off, so to speak, and 
began to look ‘about for a new quarry. 

After all, it would never have done for 
her to marry Frank. Marjorie knew that 
well enough, even if her dearest friend, 
Trissie Gurden, herself well married, had 
not always been rubbing it in. 

“Frank is quite a dear boy,” Trissie 
would say, “but like all the guste dear 
boys, he’s got no money, and it’s foolish 
of you, Marjorie, not to say unkind, to 
waste your time over him.” And although 
Marjorie would toss her flaxen curls with 
a disdainful expression on her dainty face, 
she knew very well that it was time to 
think of getting married, and it woudd be 
absurd to marry a nice boy who had got 
no money. 

When, therefore, on a certain fine 
September morning, she received a letter 
in Frank’s handwriting, Marjorie did not 
blush and thrill as she would have done a 
month ago, but indifferently pushed it 
aside with the feeling that it would keep, 
and attended to her other letters first. 
And when at last she tore it open and 
tead the contents, she frowned and sighed 
deeply. 


“DEAR Miss MUTLEY (it said), 
“ Will you come and have dinner with 


us on Friday? I aim going to Scotland next 


week and want to see you before I go. 
Mother sends her love and would have 
written, but her hand is still bad. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“FRANK FOSBROOK. 
“ P.S.—I could see you home. Please 
come, as I have something to tell you.” 


Marjorie slowly shook herhead. “ No, 

thank you, Frank,” she soliloquised ; “ the 
Fosbrook dinners no longer interest me. 
I should be bored, and I know quite well 
what you have to say to me on the way 
home, and I don’t want to hear it. I 
should only hurt your feelings, and I hate 
scenes. I'll write at once and say I can’t 
go.” 
Unfortunately, however, ina small town 
like Radstone, where Marjorie lived, if an 
invitation is declined without a legitimate 
excuse, local politics are apt to become 
complicated. Marjorie had no other 
engagement for Friday, and she knew 
Mrs. Fosbrook would soon find that out. 
So after a few minutes’ cogitation, she 
took pen and paper and wrote to her 
friend Mrs. Gurden. 


“ DEAREST TRISSIE, 

“Do be an angel and ask me to 
dinner on Friday, The Fosbrooks have 
invited me there, and I don’t want to go, as 
Frank hints at having something important 
to tell me on the way home, and the idea 
doesn’t appeal to me in the least. I’ve 
quite got over my craze in that direction, 
you will be glad to hear; the truth is, he 
bores me, and it is all I can do to hide the 
fact, and I don’t want him to propose, 
because he will be so horribly solemn, I 
know I shall laugh. I’m very glad I feel 
like this, because, as you say, it’s no good 
really falling in love with any one who can’t 
give you a good time after you’re married. 
You see, under your tuition I am becoming 
quite worldly. So I'll take it for granted 
that you'll ask me on Friday, and am 
writing to F. F, and pleading a previous 
engagement, 

“* Yours ever, 
““ MARJORIE.” 


To Frank she wrote : 


“DEAR MR. FOSBROOK, 
““P’m so sorry I shan’t be able to 
come on Friday, owing to a previous en- 
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gagement for that night. I hope you will 
have a good time in Scotland. 
‘** Yours sincerely, 
““M. MUTLEY.” 


She had just finished the letters and 
had addressed the envelopes, when the 
maid announced that the dressmaker had 
arrived to fit her new evening dress ; so 
having hurriedly put the letters into the 
envelopes, she sent them off by first post, 
and went gaily to the workroom to discuss 
the enthralling subject of chiffons. 

At five o’clock that evening she received 
a reply from Trissie Gurden, delivered by 
hand, ‘Trissie’s letters were always enter- 
taining, and this seemed a fat one, so 
Marjorie opened it with interest. An 
enclosure fell out on the floor ; she picked 
it up—it was her note of refusal to Frank 
Fosbrook. She glanced at it in perplexity ; 
then it flashed through her mind that she 
must have put the letters into the wrong 
envelopes in her hurry to get to the dress- 
maker. If Trissie had got Frank’s letter, 
Frank must have got Trisste’s ! 

Marjorie sat down with a horror-struck 
expression. “What ave I done!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Oh, my poor Frank, what 
will you think of me!” Her pretty fair 
face grew red with shame. What would 
his mother think ! Of course he would tell 
her—he told his mother everything. They 
would cut her dead—the whole family 
—and no wonder!: She anathematised 
her carelessness. But hard words were no 
good—it was done ; and she shrugged her 
shoulders, and turned mechanically to 
read the note from ‘Trissie which still 
remained in the envelope. 

“DEAREST LITTLE MARGIE, 

“You evidently sent me a letter in- 
tended for Frank Fosbrook, and I’m very 
glad you have, for you really must postpone 
your previous engagement'for Friday, what- 
ever it may be, and go fo the Fosbrooks. A 
distant relative of theirs has just died in 
Scotland, and “eft Frank all his money— 
quite a fortune, in fact. So, darling Marjorie, 
I won't advise you to discourage him any 
more, but remember I always admitted he 
Was a nice boy, and you can now fall in love 
with him as seriously as you like. He's 
devoted to you, and evidently wants to fix 
things up on Friday. Come round first thing 
on Saturday morning and let me be the first 
to wish you joy. 

“Yours lovingly, 
“ TRISSIE.” 


The letter slipped through Marjorie’s 


fingers to the floor. She sat like a marble 
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image, staring straight in front of her. 
Then her little dimpled chin puckered 
and twitched and she burst out crying. 

Oh, the cruel irony of fate! What had 
she done to deserve it! By one little care- 
less action she had ruined her life and 
estranged for ever a man whose merits 
suddenly rushed across her mind with 
overwhelming force. How strong and 
trustworthy he was! how honest and up- 
right ! how intelligent and sympathetic ! 
His profile might be unclassical, but what 
a fine full-face he had! and, after all, she 
was no stickler for regularity of contour. 
Oh! how she remembered the ruddy glint 
in his hair, and how curly it would be if 
he would only let it grow long enough! 
What a tender voice he had when talking 
to a girl! yet no one out with the beagles 
could give a more powerful and arresting 
view holloa. How keen he was in his 
work! how unselfish in his play! Was 
there any fault in him at all? No, not one. 

**T —I—/ove him,” moaned Marjorie. 
** T ove him—and now I have lost him!” 

No doubt of that—he must hate her 
and despise her—he, whose eyes had 
lately lit with a sudden flame when they 
met hers ; he, who thought she was every- 
thing that was straightforward and sweet. 
He would hardly believe his own eyes when 
he opened the letter. She recalled some 
of the sentences with merciless precision : 
“Tue quite got over my crase”—“ He 
bores me, and it’s all I can do to hide the 
to propose, 
because I know I shall laugh” —“ It's no 
good falling in love with any one who can’t 
give you a good time when you're married,” 
and she writhed as she remembered them. 
He could never forgive these insults— 
never forget them! Marry her! After 
this she wondered if he could even bring 
himself to live in the same town with her. 
‘But he'll soon get over it and marry 
some one else, some Scotch girl, perhaps,” 
she wailed—“ and they’ll have heaps of 
money and a glorious time, and it’s all 
‘Trissie’s fault for being so mercenary.” 

At least there would be some consola- 
tion in hurling bitter reproaches at her 
friend’s head, and with this object in view 
Marjorie impulsively sprang to her feet, 
dried her eyes, tried to control hergrieving, 
trembling lips, and throwing a fur round 
her shoulders, started out to find her friend. 
It was a lovely September evening ; the 
sun had set, but there were still rosy bars 
across a sky of pale gold merging into 
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“No one... 


tender green. Majorie walked across the 
garden to the river which ran at the foot, 
untied the painter of her boat, and rowed 
out into mid-stream: ‘The Gurdens’ 
garden was farther down the river, and it 
was by water that the ladies usually went 
to and fro to each other’s houses. On the 
pale gleaming bosom of the river Marjorie 
rowed in haste. ‘The flow of the leisurely 
current failed to soothe her, and she was 
indifferent to the way in which the glamour 
of the sky was reflected in patches of 
opalescent rose and gold on its silver 
surface. How could she notice natural 
beauties when her heart was aching so 
cruelly with a sense of irreparable loss, 
not to mention a bitter feeling of shame 
and mortification ? 
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She rowed so 
carelessly that 
her boat caught 
in some reeds 
near the bank, 
and, looking up 
to see where 
she was, she 
found that un- 
consciously she 
had drifted into 
the reeds at 
the foot of the 
Fosbrooks’ 
garden. She 
looked guiltily 
up the long 
level lawn to 
the old white 
house. She 
could see the 
French window 
of Frank’s 
study stood 
wide open, 
But he would 
not be home 
yet from the 
office. 

All at once 
she remem- 
bered, with a 
start and a 
thrill, that not 
only would 
Frank not yet 
be home, but 
also her fatal 
letter, delivered 
about luncb- 
time, could not 
yet be read. While the craze was on, 
Marjorie had been very intimate with the 
‘Fosbrcoks, and knew the ways of the 
house, and remembered that Frank’s 
letters were always placed on his study 
mantelpiece till his return; and in all 
probability there lay her létter now—the 
letter which, once opened, would wreck 
his happiness at least for a time, and 
hers for ever. But if she could only 
get that letter back wnopened—she closed 
her blue eyes, unable to picture her re- 
lief of mind—and, after all, what was to 
prevent her? How easy to slip up that 
dusky garden, to steal silently through 
that open French window to the mantel- 
piece, take the letter, and flit back 
along the dark bushes to her boat on the 


view holloa.” 
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river>and row away to home and future 
happiness ! 

There was no time for hesitation ; he 
might be back any minute. She realised 
the risks, but in her impulsive way de- 
cided they were worth running, fastened 
her boat toa post, and stole silently up 
the deserted garden to the open window. 
Not a sound was to be heard, not a soul 
was in sight. With a heart beating like a 
hammer, she stepped into the room; her 
eyes flew to the mantelpiece—there was 
the letter. She was gliding swiftly to- 
wards it—when she heard footsteps—his 
footsteps —approaching along the passage 
and stopped dead. With a terrified 
glance she measured her distance to the 
window. There was no time to get 
through, or even to the window curtain, 
before he came. A table, covered with a 
dark table-cloth, was pushed up against 
the wall at herside. It was the only cover 
possible. Should she stoop to such an 
indignity, or stand her ground and brazen 
it out with a lie? She decided to brazen 
it out, and drew herself up to her full 
height of five feet two and a half inches. 
But, as the handle turned, she heard a 
voice outside the door that made her duck 


under the table and retreat right under- 
neath against the wall, ina flutter of horror. 


It was the voice of Mrs. Fosbrook. She 
could have prevaricated to Frank with 
success, but not to his mother; and her 
heart deafened her with its tumult as the 
door opened and they both entered the 
room. 

Mrs. Fosbrook was a very ample per- 
son, with smooth, iron-grey hair parted 
on one side, a complacent, well-featured 
face, and a quiet, drawling habit of speak- 
ing. Through the tassels of the table- 
cloth Marjorie caught a glimpse of Frank’s 
kind, boyish face, and thought he looked 
very uneasy. He immediately went over 
to the mantelpiece and picked up the 
letter, 

: “From Marjorie Mutley?” said Mrs, 
Fosbrook smoothly. “It’s only to say 
she’ll come to dinner. Don’t open it yet, 
Frank ; it will wait. Asa matter of fact, 
dear, it’s about Marjorie I want to speak 
to you. Are you going to ask her to 
marry you?” 

There was a pause. 

** Why ?” said Frank. 

“Because, dear, I’m not quite sure 
I want you to,” drawled his mother; 
‘she’s such a little s/r. I want a 
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stronger woman than that for my son’s 
wife.” 

“You don’t know her, mother,” said 
Frank in a low voice. 

“Oh yes, I do—better than you, my 
son. I admit she is charming while her 
bloom is fresh ; but bloom fades, and, to 


" judge from her mother’s, Marjorie’s bloom 


will fade very quickly.” 

Frank laughed. ‘‘What do I care 
about that?” he said. “I love her!” 

**Ah! but does she love you ?” 

“JT don’t know—I’m going to ask her 
on Friday.” 

“Oh, of course she’ll say she does. 
She’s been running after you for the last 
six months. No one can call me worldly, 
but really, Frank, with your altered pros- 
pects, you can do better than Marjorie 
Mutley.” . 

“T don’t agree with you,” snapped 
Frank ; ‘she’s as good as she’s pretty, and 
that’s saying a lot.” 

“Well, her looks are matter of taste. 
There’s no character about her face, and 
her nose is ridiculous.” 

**T don’t think so,” said Frank doggedly: 
**T like it. And look here, mother, it’s no 
use you trying to set me against her, 
because you won’t do it, if you go on 
talking from now till Doomsday.” 

“Don’t be disrespectful, Frank ; I am 
only doing my duty as a mother. Your 
position, now that you are a rich man, 
has changed, and I do not think Marjorie 
Mutley is capable of adorning it. Her 
prettiness is quite superficial, Her 
manners are fussy, and she has no accom- 
plishments beyond playing men’s games, 
and running across ploughed fields after 
the beagles in a skirt nearer her knees 
than her ankles. You may call it mud- 
larking, if you like, but you can’t call it 
lady-like.” 

Frank squirmed and kicked at the 
neatly laid, unlighted fire in the grate, and 
sent it scattering over the hearth. 

“Really, Frank,” drawled Mrs. Fos- 
brook, ‘‘what a mess you have made! 
You should control yourself. I am only 
doing my duty in warning you, and I 
think it very unbecoming of you to take 
your mother’s loving advice in such a 
childish and ill-tempered spirit.” 

“ Mother, you hurt me when you speak 
slightingly of Marjorie. I won't listen. 
I know her better than you do.” 

Mrs. Fosbrook rose. ‘* Very well,” she 
said. “I will say no more. You must 
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choose for yourself, and if the worst comes 
to the worst, you will not find me wanting 
in sympathy,” and with a heavy but 
dignified tread she swept out of the room. 

Frank immediately went to the mantel- 
piece and picked up the letter. Then 
he sat down by the table. As he did 
so, his foot came under the table-cloth 
and kicked Marjorie sharply on her fur- 
covered shoulder. 

“Confound that cat!” he said. “It’s 
there again. Shoo! Come out!” and he 
poked about with his foot. ‘“ Well, if 
you get kicked, it’s your own fault for being 
there,” he added, and tore open the 
envelope. 

Crushed and with 


kicked, racked 


tortures of horrible apprehension, Marjorie 





“She heard a voice. 


crouched under the table against the wall, 
indifferent to everything now but dis- 
covery and exposure. She heard him 
open the envelope; then came a long 
pause, during which her poor heart 
hammered so wildly that she felt certain 
its loud throbbings would betray her. 
But Frank rose, slowly opened a drawer 
in his writing-table, put the letter inside, 
locked it, and slowly and silently filled 
his pipe. She heard the match strike and 
saw it fall in the grate. Then she heard 
him open the door and go out. 
“There’s that kitchen cat in my room 
again,” he said, in a hard voice, as he 
went down the passage. “Go and fetch 
her out, one of you.” 
_“Yes, sir,” came the answer from the 
kitchen ; but Marjorie did not wait to hear 


Sussy.” 
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more—she was flying through the French 
window and out back into the garden and 
flitting with irregular darts from one dark 
clump of bushes to another, like a grey 
night-moth with a broken wing. She 
reached her boat, and with a few hasty, 
frantic strokes was out into mid-stream ; 
then, with safety assured, the life seemed 
to go out of her—she dropped her flaxen 
head on her hands, and drifted along in the 
gioaming. A brutal shout from an ap- 
proaching bargee roused her. She picked 
up her sculls and rowed out of his way— 
she was not used to such coarse revilings, 
but it seemed all part of the play in which 
she had been such a sorry heroine. She 
rowed limply home, pleaded a headache, 
and went limply upstairs to her room, 


. . that made her duck under the table.” 


There she sat down on the side of her 
bed, staring fixedly before her, while jerky 
exclamations fell from her lips. ‘ AZy 
nose ts ridiculous!” “ My manners are 
“Tm a kitchen cat—and he said 
I: deserved kicking.” “So I do,” she 
murmured. Thenshelaughed and laughed 
and laughed, till she cried ; and she cried 
and cried, till she slept, but she did not 
sleep till well into the sma’ wee hours. 

It was nine o’clock before she woke, 
and had only just remembered, with a 
wretched pang, the tragedy of yesterday, 
when the maid brought in a letter. It 
was from Frank Fosbrook, and with 
tumultuously throbbing pulses she stared 
at it for twenty minutes by the clock 
before she had the pluck to open it. 
Then she pulled herself together and with 
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quailing blue eyes looked at its contents, 
and found her fatal letter to Trissie 
returned to her enclosed in a sheet of 
note-paper upon which was written : 

“ This was not intended for me, evidently. 
T return it without delay —F. F.” 

So that was the end. The curtain was 
rung down, and Marjorie dropped back 
on her pillows and drank deep of the cup 
of bitterness. . 

Pallid and worn, she stayed in bed till 
after lunch, then suddenly got up and 
dressed and went for a bicycle ride. ‘The 
house stifled her; she felt she must get 
miles away from everywhere, but remem- 
bered her bicycle was being mended at the 
shop. Full of impetuous irritation, she 
went round for it, determined to ride it 
in any condition. ‘The back wheel had 
been taken out, however, the chain was 
hanging on a peg, and the balls were 
distributed in various little lids on the 
bench, so that when the man suggested 
he should lend ker a bicycle instead of 
her own, she took it grimly and rode 
away, indifferent to the fact that it didn’t 
fit her, that the chain rattled in the gear- 
case like a handful of coins, and that 
both tyres were leaking. It was, in fact, a 
typical hired ladies’ machine, but Marjorie 
churned it savagely along, nor did she 
slacken speed till she had placed half a 
dozen miles between herself and her 
native town. ‘Then she dismounted and 
left her bicycle against the wooden paling 
and crossed the stile which led from the 
road to the river meadow. She walked 
down to the river and sat watching the 
slowly moving current. It soothed her, 
and a calmer, more philosophic mood 
would have prevailed if the peace had 
not been disturbed by a homely couple 
of sweethearts, who, leaving their bicycles 
also by the fence, strolled down to the 
river. The man was a dark, wiry little 
person, clad in the orthodox shop assis- 
tant’s Thursday afternoon bicycle suit ; 
the girl was flashily attired, and wore a 
huge, but insecurely pinned, hat, which 
flew up on end with every breeze, like a 
box-lid. 

The sight of their hearty love-making 
sickened Marjorie—as was perhaps natural 
under the circumstances—and when the 
girl fitted her head, hat and all, on the 
little man’s shoulder, she could bear no 
more, but rose and walked back to the 
road in bitter resentment that nowhere 
could she find peace and forgetfulness. 
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She was just crossing the stile when she 
heard the sound of wheels, and looking 
in their direction saw the Fosbrooks’ dog- 
cart, with Frank driving and the man 
behind, a quarter of a mile down the 
road. Her first thought was flight—she 
could not and would not face him, but if 
she could reach the lane at the bottom of 
the hill first, she could turn up there till 
he had passed by. She seized her bicycle 
impetuously and rode rapidly down the 
road. ‘The down-grade was in her favour, 
She kept well ahead of those haunting 
hoofs, turned breathlessly into the shelter 
of the lane, and was feeling that at least 
luck was with her here, when she sud- 
denly heard a loud “ Hi!” behind, which 
startled her so much that she wobbled 
perilously and nearly lost her balance. 
Concluding that the “ Hi!” could not be 
addressed to her, she rode on more rapidly 
than ever; but the cry was repeated, 
nearer this time, and she heard rapidly 
approaching sounds in the rear, and 
glancing round perceived a man on a 
bicycle was pursuing her with fierce cries 
and gesticulations. Uncertain inher 
sudden terror whether he was a murderer 
or only a highwayman, Marjorie tried 
frantically to increase her speed, but in a 
few moments he had caught and passed 
her, and, dismounting, stood in front to 
bar her progress. She tried to get by, 
but he seized her handle-bars, and forced 
her to get down with more haste than 
dignity. 

“Got you!” he panted, “and I’ll make 
an example-of you, too! Riding off on 
my lady friend’s bicycle as bold as brass !” 

Marjorie looked down and saw for the 
first time that, in her flurry at the stile, 
she had indeed taken the wrong bicycle. 
“I’m sorry,” she said. “ I see I have made 
a mistake. I wasn’t used to the bicycle I 
was riding, so I didn’t notice the differ- 
ence.” 

“Yes, you made a mistake on the right 
side, though,” he cried. “ You left the 
old crock and took the new one.” 

“T didn’t notice,” stammered Marjorie. 
“ 7 was in a hurry.” 

“You was!” he said. ‘ We noticed 
that, and now you'll come along with me 
to the police-station.” 

Marjorie laughed, though she felt any- 
thing but merry. “Don’t be absurd,” 
she said. ‘I’m Miss Marjorie Mutley, of 
Greenhays, Radstone.” 

“ All right,” he retorted, “you can tell 
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that to the police-inspector. There have 
been a lot of your gang about lately, and 
I’m going to do my duty and have you 
locked up.” 

Marjorie turned from him, her blue 
eyes dim and distracted, and then all at 
once there was a rattle of hoofs in the 
Jane, and she was aware that Frank Fos- 
brook had jumped down from the dogcart 
and was taking the matter in hand with 
authoritative good-humour, reasoning 
calmly and kindly with the irate bicyclist, 
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Marjorie lifted her eyes defiantly to his 
face. ‘* Yes, about that letter,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘Well, what did you think of 
it?” 

“What did I think of the letter?” he 
repeated. ‘‘Why, nothing. I saw it 
wasn’t for me, so of course I didn’t 
read it.” 

A convulsive spasm crossed Marjorie’s 
white face. She put out her hands 
quickly, staggered forward, and_ burst 
into a passion of tears. 
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“All right,’ he retorted, ‘you can tell that to the police-inspector.’” 


smoothing him down, explaining away his 
objections, and, finally, receiving his apolo- 
gies on Marjorie’s behalf, and sending 
him away in company with his man, whom 
he instructed to walk or ride the flat-tyred 
hired bicycle back to Radstone. 

Frank and Marjorie stood alone in the 
road by the dogcart. 

“I’m not altogether sorry this has 
happened,” he said significantly, ‘‘ because 
I wanted an opportunity of speaking to 
you. 


“Why, Marjorie,” cried Frank huskily, 
catching her to him, “ that rough brute 
has thoroughly upset you. My poor little 
darling! What is it? Oh, you don’t know 
how much I love you.” 

For a moment Marjorie choked back 
her sobs and held him away. A sudden 
impulse to confess all, seized her; her 
lips parted to tell him everything. The 
moment passed, her lips closed, and she 
lifted them, trembling, up to his instead. 

Which was really rather sensible of her. 




















““*1 wanted to know if you really had the whole Antarctic in your eyes.'” 


THE LAST ADVENTURE. 


BY: V. 


“~*~ HALL T talk to you about flying 

S machines ?” asked the girl de- 

murely, as she sat down to eat 

the ice he had brought her. 
He looked surprised. 
he assented. 

“it? tke?” 


H. 


“ 


“Tf you like,” 


Her blue eyes shot him 
a glance of mockery. ‘What a reward 
for my self-effacement! I want to com- 
ment on the appropriateness of your 
carrying ices about, of course, but out of 
kindness I was prepared to spare you.” 
She sighed. ‘ However, if you can stand 
more of the Antarctic e 

**T can’t!” he assured her hastily. 
really can’t.” 

“Well, what did you expect?” she 
demanded. ‘‘ Haven't we all come here 
‘to meet Mr Conrad Kerr ?’” 

** Yes, but I didn’t know that,” he pro- 
tested, with some heat: “ Mrs. Alleyne 
completely took me in. I thought I was 
joining a quiet little family party; it’s the 
biggest fraud 45 cE 

The girl clapped her hands softly. 
“ Hooray!” she cried. ‘‘Go on!” 

He stared at her. 

**Of course we hoped you could roar 


“y 
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like a lion,” she explained—“ a sea-lion, 
anyway. But if you can even growl likea 
Polar bear it will be better than nothing.” 

He laughed, and his steady grey eyes 
looked at her with growing interest. 
“ But, I say, what did you come for?” 
he demanded. 

She shook her head. “You can’t 
stand any more—Polish,” she reminded 
him. 

You 
others.” 

“Very well. 
it on yourself. 


talk it differently from the 


Don’t forget you brought 
I came because I saw a 
photograph of you in a magazine, and I 
wanted to know if you really had the 


She gave 


whole Antarctic in your eyes.” 
she 


a little decisive nod. ‘You have,” 

announced, 
“On, i 

sitively. 

“Well, you made me tell you,” she 
defended. “ And now it’s your turn.” 

‘* What for ?” 

She . laughed 
Polar bear,” 
know any one 
jumped at it.” 


sen- 


‘ag reddened 


He 


say 


“Vou are a 
“T don’t 
have 


at him. 
she decided. 
else who wouldn't 
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“ At what ?” 

“It was a test case,” she explained, 
“my telling you you had the whole 
Antarctic in your eyes. It was to see 
whether you’d say I had the whole 
Mediterranean in mine. If you had, I 


should have respected your wits but 
despised your character. 
lieve I rather respect your character 
“Of course you hate that sort of thing,” 
he asserted loftily. 
She stood up, and her eyes were mis- 
‘But despise your wits!” she 


As it is, I be- 


” 


chievous. 
sighed. 


He was making notes on the back of 
an envelope, and she watched him with 
sombre eyes. 

“For Mr. Mounter ?” she asked. 

He started; he had thought she was 
reading. “Yes; Mounter wrote to me 
this morning about provisions, and I was 
just dotting down a few things. If I 
were going again, for instance, I should 
certainly take chocolate instead of cheese. 
It’s quite as sustaining, and 9 

“Don’t!” she said. 

His eyes, that were beginning to take 
the still, absorbed look she dreaded, came 
back to her face. ‘I’m always boring 
you with details,” he apologised. 

“Boring? It fascinates me. But oh, 
Con, I’m jealous!” She laughed ruefully. 
“Fancy being jealous of a Pole!” 

“But I’m not going, Leslie.” 

“Oh, I know! I know! You're not 
going—and you want to. I ought never, 
never to have let you marry me.” 

“If it comes to that,” he said soberly, 
and crossed the room to her, “I never 
had any doubts as to which I wanted 
most—you or the South Pole” He 
looked at her with perfect confidence, 
and she put up her hand and drew him 
down beside her. 

“If only I didn’t know what I was 
doing!” she said suddenly. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, you must know! People were 
divided into two camps over our marriage, 
Con. One camp said, ‘ How glorious to 
be loved so. much that he is willing 
to give up even that for her!’ And the 
other camp said, ‘What a tragedy that 
he should marry a woman who will cripple 
his life!’ Con, I—I belong to both 
camps. I can see the tragedy, and yet 
I cripple you.” 


He was silent a moment. “I do want 
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to go, Leslie,” he said then ; “it’s no use 
denying that. I want to go because it’s 
in my blood, and I want to go because 
I’m needed. You see, Mounter himself 
has only been once, and most of the 
others not at all, and as I’ve been three 
times, there are things I know, and ways 
in which I could be of use—oh, Leslie, 
you know it all!” 

“Yes, I know it all. But who,” she 
demanded passionately, “‘told you things ? 
Who was of use to you the first time ?” 

“You know that too. There had been 
no one before me for thirty years. Who 
could help me when all the men of the 
last expedition were dead ?” 

‘‘Anyhow,” she persisted, “Mr. Mounter 
won’t be any worse off than you were.” 

“No, but I shall.” 

What do you mean ?” 

“Don't you see?” he asked slowly. 
“Tf they go, and if anything happens 
that my experience could have pre- 
vented——” 

She gave him a shrinking look, but he 
did not spare her. 

“T shall feel like a murderer,” he said 
quietly. 

“Con! Con!” She clung to him. 
“Nothing will happen to them. But if 
you go, I shall die.” Her face was white 
and strained ; she was trembling pitifully. 

He bent and kissed her. “I know,” 
he said. ‘And soIam not going. But 
some day you will see.” 

“Never! Never!” 

“Yes, you will, because you grow. 
Six months ago you didn’t see what you 
do to-day.” - 

**What’s that ?” 

“That there’s a doubt as to whether 
you're right in asking me to stay.” 

She flushed, hesitating. ‘‘ No, that’s 
true,” she admitted. ‘If I had seen that 
six months ago I shouldn’t have dared 
to marry you.” She smiled wistfully. 
“But, oh, Con, to expect me to go 
further than that, and let you go! ‘To 
be three—four—perhaps five years with- 
out news ‘3 

“Yes,” he assented, “‘ that is the worst 
part.” 

‘© You say that? Yet you only know 
it by hearsay.” 

He looked surprised. ‘“Shouldn’t I 
be equally without news of you ?” 

“Oh, but as if it were the same thing ! 
What is likely to happen to me here? 
But with you there are the daily, horrible 
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risks. Each day you take your life in 
your hand.” 

His eyes smiled into hers. ‘“ And you? 
Don’t you see that risks are the same, 
wherever you are? Think of the horrible 
dangers of a London crossing—a_two- 
penny tube—a lift. London risks are 
as horrible as Antarctic ones, only they 
happen to be more familiar. That’s a 
frightful truism, but you would have it!” 

**T don’t care what it is,” she cried. 
“TI only know I can’t let you go. | 
should be afraid every day, every hour, 
every minute, and in the end I should 
die of fear. You know it, or I shouldn't 
be able to keep you.” Fear had shown 
her his inmost heart. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘‘As you feei at 
present I believe it would kill you.” 

“*T shall always feel it.” 

There was a pause. 

“Out there,” he said suddenly, ‘one 
can think, you know:” 

“ Think ?” she echoed, bewildered. 

He nodded. “ There was a day,” he 
mused, ‘‘the first time I went, that might 
have been the end. When I realised it 
I funked. Beastly feeling—funk. There 
wasn’t anything to do but wait; that’s 
Anyway, 


what brought it on, I suppose. 
as I sat and waited, all sorts of things 
came into my head—old waltz tunes, and 
the way the violets grow at home behind 
the shrubbery, and the sound of a muffin 


bell in a London fog. And suddenly I 
remembered a queer old Frenchman who 
used to teach us at school, and gas about 
poetry and literature and things that 
bored me. But one thing he told us 
stuck in my head, I suppose because it 
was different. He told us somebody— 
Pascal, I think—called death ‘the last 
adventure.’ It kind of pulled me to- 
gether when that came into my head.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“The last adventure,” he repeated. 
“Tt makes all but a friend of death, 
doesn’t it? Don’t we all crave for ad- 
venture, and run after it? Why should 
we try to run away from what is nothing 
more terrible, after all, than one adventure 
more ?” 

She was silent a moment. “ It’s that, 
then,” she said at last, ‘fin your eyes.” 

* What ?” 

“T called it the Antarctic—don’t you 
remember—that first night? What a 
little fool! As though a sea could leave 
its mark in a man’s eyes!” She drew 
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a sobbing breath, “It’s ¢hat; being— 
being playmate and bedfellow of death.” 

“Dear, I wish I could make you see.” 
His voice was very gentle. ‘We're all 
of us playmates and bedfellows of death : 
you as well as I—in London as much as 
at the Poles. It’s only that out there 
one realises it.” 

She shook her head, gazing at him 
without comprehension. ‘I can’t bear 
it, Con! If you go, I can’t bear it,” she 
said stubbornly. 

He took her cold hands in his, and 
his smile reassured her. “I will never 
go,” he said, “ unless you send me.” 


There came a time when each of them 
searched the daily papers with surrepti- 
tious eagerness, and Jaid them down with 
sickening disappointment. ‘There should 
have been news of Mounter’s expedition, 
and there was no news. 

The section of the Press controlled by 
the Opposition saw a party weapon to its 
hand, and used it. The Government, 
they cried, was to blame. Mounter had 
begged for Government support, aad 
been refused. It was a disgrace to the 
nation that he should have been allowed 
to set out imperfectly equipped, thus 
doubling the risks of the expedition. 
If there had been disaster the responsi- 
bility was the Government’s. And so 
on. Kerr’s name inevitably suffered a 
rather inglorious union with that of the 
Government. How regrettable, deplored 
the leader-writers, that Mr. Kerr had 
been unable to give the expedition the 
benefit of his unique experience and able 
leadership: and in place of “regrettable” 
there were people who read “ blame- 
worthy.” Leslie realised that she had 
brought his name to the brink of dis- 
honour, but she made no sign. With 
all the strength of her will she was pre- 
pared to keep him safe, whatever might 
happen. And something did happen. 

At any ordinary time the outcry would 
have been ignored. But a General 
Election was imminent ; the Government 
was growing nervous. One morning 
there lay on Conrad Kerr’s plate a letter 
with an official seal. It contained a 
cautious inquiry. Would he, in the event 
of the Government deciding to equip an 
expedition with the double object of 
finding Mounter and reaching the South 
Pole, be prepared to lead it? That, 
stripped of red-tape embellishments and 
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of a request that he would in any case 
call at Downing Street at 3 p.m. that 
day, was the letter. 

Kerr passed it in silence to his wife. 
She looked up from reading it with 
agonised eyes. 
~*No!—no!” she whispered. 
you promised me.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Are you 
understand ?” he asked quietly. 

“Ves,” But her voice faltered. 

“You have read between the lines? 
If I accept, the expedition will go. If 
I don’t, the matter will be dropped. 
With the Government it’s a question of 
prestige. They want a success. They 
won't risk a fiasco by putting an untried 
man in command. And I’m the only 
man in England at present who is not 
untried.” 

“You promised me,” she repeated. 

He turned a little in his chair. ‘Yes, 
I promised. But, Leslie, I am -afraid 
for you. When you realise what we are 
responsible for——” 

“We are responsible for nothing— 
nothing! They went because they wanted 
to; you talk as if we had asked them 
to go.” 

He was looking beyond her. 
wondered fearfully what he saw. 

“Twenty-eight lives,” he said slowly. 
“And they are in our hands. It will be 
murder.” 

She gave-a choking cry. ‘“ No!—no! 
You couldn’t save them, Con. It is 
too late already. Most of the papers 
say ——” 

“The papers ! ” 

In his voice was the measureless scorn 
of the man who does things for the man 
who says them, 

“ You—you could only make the twenty- 
ninth, Con.” 

He shook his head. “I should be 
equipped as no man before has been 
equipped. Government support means 
that.” 

He waited for her to make some sign, 
but none came. Silently he left the 
room. . 

At lunch he found her dressed for going 
out. 

“T thought I’d walk part of the way 
with you, Con,” she said carelessly. “ It’s 
such a lovely day.” 

He nodded, sick at heart. The woman 
he loved could not trust him even to keep 
his word unless she were by his side. 


’ 


“Con, 


sure you 


? 


She 
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As they walked she took care that 
there should be no silences. She made 
him talk of their new country home, of 
invitations and visits, of all the thousand 
threads that bound him to home and her. 
And when these were exhausted she 
grasped desperately at any passing excuse 
for making words. 

A motor-omnibus rattled by. 

‘* Have you noticed how exactly alike 
all motor-omnibus drivers are ? ” she asked 
lightly. “Is it the training, do you sup- 
pose, or the cap? And, oh, Con, what 
lovely violets! No, don’t stop now ; we'll 
get some on the way back.” They turned 
acorner. ‘* What’s that place, Con?” 

“ New insurance offices.” 

He glanced up at the scaffolding. A 
crane swung slowly in the air. ‘They lost 
sight of it as they came abreast of the 
high hoardings. 

Suddenly there was a deafening crash 
and shouts of warning. Something 
whirled through the air and caught Kerr 
on the back of the head. It was a brick. 
At the same instant a greater danger 
threatened. Leslie, a few steps ahead, 
saw it, and gave a sharp cry. But she 
was too late. With a cracking sound 
part of the great hoarding burst out- 
wards and crashed to the pavement. For 
a moment Kerr still stood with a curious 
smile on his face and a grey line of dust 
on his coat sleeve where the extreme edge 
of the hoarding had grazed it. Then he 
staggered and fell. 


Leslie knocked softly at her husband’s 
door. 
“*May I come in?” she asked of the 


‘nurse who opened it. 


“Yes; and it’s quite time you did. 
He’s been fretting for you all the time 
you've been away.” 

She spoke with uncompromising blunt- 
ness, seeing no reason to spare a woman 
who had left her husband to the care of 
strangers as soon as he recovered con- 
sciousness. 

Leslie whitened. “ He’s 
she faltered. ‘* The doctor said—— 

** Oh, he’s not killed,” the nurse broke 
in curtly. ‘The blow stunned him, and 
he’s lost a good deal of blood, but he’ll 
be well in two or three weeks.” 

Leslie nodded. 

“But he won’t get well any the 
quicker,” added the nurse drily, “ by 
supposing you’re killed.” 


not worse ?” 


” 
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She held the door open, and Leslie 
slipped past her. ‘The latch clicked softly, 
and they were alone. 

“Leslie!” His face lit up. ‘‘ Where 
have you been? It seemed so long.” 

“Dearest, I’m sorry. But it isn’t quite 
an hour.” 

“Isn't it? They wouldn’t tell me 
where you were, and I thought something 
had happened to you.” 

She slid to her knees at his bedside. 
“They didn’t know where i was, Con. 
And something has happened to me.” 

He looked at her anxiously. “ You're 
hurt ?” 

‘ No, no!” Her voice caught. 
—not in my body.” 

He raised himself on one elbow. 
‘ Leslie ?” he said uncertainly. 

“It’s all right,” she answered reas- 
suringly. ‘‘Con, what did you think of 
just after it happened? Can you re- 
member? You smiled.” 

“Did I? Yes, I remember what it 
was. We'd talked about it, you know.” 
He hesitated an instant. ‘“‘ Before 
Mounter started,” he added. 

Her lips quivered. ‘‘‘ Playmates and 
bedfellows’? Was that what you were 
thinking, Con? ‘Youas wellasI? In 
London as much as at the Poles’? Was 
that it?” 

He nodded. ‘“ How did you know?” 

She drew closer to him. ‘“‘ ‘ Whereas I 


Not 


SPRING IN 


S early one morning 
A I strolled in the City— 


“Who'll buy my primroses— 
Bunches, all pretty, 
Penny a bunch, see, penny a bunch— 
Well worth the money -- 
Penny a bunch—come, sir, buy a bunch!” 
Quickly all sunny 
Grew the young time of year, 
Tender and yellow, 
Soft-voiced and promiseful, 
O, Springy, too, and mellow. ... 
Then other sellers 
Calling their cut Spring- flowers, 
Sweet-scented violets, 
Mauve lilac bowers, 
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was blind,’” she said softly, “‘now | 
see.” But I couldn’t see till—till Death 
had grinned at you from a London 
hoarding.” 

* And passed by,” he comforted. 

“Yes, but it was for a sign, Con.” 
She stirred restlessly. “Oh, you will be 
quick, won’t you ?” 

* Quick ?” 

“ Getting well.” 

“Of course I'll be quick, for your sake. 
You're not to worry.” 

“No, no! Not for mine Her voice 
sank to a whisper, and her eyes dilated, 
‘For theirs, Con. They are twenty-eight, 
and I am—responsible. Oh, I don’t know 
how. to wait.” 

“Leslie!” He searched her face 
eagerly. ‘‘What do you mean? Where 
have you been this last hour ? ” 

With a little smile she stumbled to her 
feet. Her eyes glowed with the inward 
light of those who have dreamed dreams 
and seen visions. He had time to wonder 
that he had ever thought them beautiful 
without it. 

**Can’t you guess ?” she whispered. 

“* [—daren'’t.” 

There was a silence—such a silence as 
would comfort them through the long 
years, 

“lve been to Downing Street,” she 
said at last simply, “to tell them you will 


P= ” 
So. 
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Tending their hyacinths, 
Tulips, narcissi, 
Sweet girls in florist-shops 
I could spy busy— 
Tending their daffodils— 
Other girls buying : 
“OQ! O! the lovely sweets!” 
I heard them crying. 
“Come. quick! O! look at these!’ 
“ These half-shut—nearly —” 
“©! smell them! O! the beauties!” 
“ Aren’t they very early?” 
So to my place of work: 
All day that singing 
**O! O! the lovely sweets!” 
In my ears ringing. 


HERBERT FARJEON. 
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Dunrobin Castle from the gardens. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES. 


NOBLE ENGLISH WOMAN—LORD AND 
GLENESK 
BORTHWICK — THE LATE 
CASTLE — ADMIRAL 


GUISACHAN—LORD 
OLIVER 
DUNROBIN 

ANECDOTES. 


BY GEORGE 


| SPOKE of Guisachan as a place 


of tragic memories. ‘They were 

tragic in the end, but for many 
years before the end they had been de- 
lightful; delightful to many people year 
after year. For Guisachan was one of 
those houses in the Highlands which 
opened hospitable doors to many guests 
for many successive years. It had about 
all the attractions such a house can have, 
and some which others had not: some 
incidental to the house and some 
personal. 

Guisachan was a glorified shooting- 
lodge in the far Highlands, twenty-two 
miles from the nearest station, Beauly, 
on the Highland Railway. The first Lord 
Tweedmouth, while still Dudley Marjori- 
‘banks, had bought it, enlarged it, and 
filled it with treasures of a kind seldom 
to be seen in the Highlands or anywhere 
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else. There were fine pictures. There 
was a fine library, rich in works of art. 
There was a collection of Old English 
porcelain, in Worcester, Crown Derby, 
Chelsea, etc., which filled a china-closet 
as big as a drawing-room: and was daily 
put on the table. I looked through the 
collection one day and asked Lady 
Tweedmouth whether she knew how 
much of it was broken and chipped. 

** Well,” she answered, ‘‘ what is china 
for if not to be used?” 

But much of it was of the utmost 
rarity and not to be replaced. ‘The glory 
of the house consisted, however, in none 
of these things, but in the Wedgwood 
plaques and medallions in the drawing- 
rooms. ‘They were of a size and beauty 
rare in the extreme, and they were 
treated decoratively. | Chimney-pieces 
and panels were inlaid with them: they 
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had become a part of the fabric of the 
house. Lord ‘Tweedmouth, I remember, 
said that the value of the Wedgwood 
in the two drawing-rooms alone was 
£50,000. The house, built of rough 
stone, was not in itself beautiful, but it 
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the train to London. That was before 
the day of motors, which has modified 
the conditions of life throughout this 
little island. ‘There was one post a day, 
which some thought a hardship and some 
a privilege. Well, in the capita! of the 
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Guisachan. 


stood in a park of great loveliness, and 
the lovelier for the wild country about 

all hills and ravines and deer-forests 
and real forests. The drive from Beauly 
was interesting enough to make you forget 
its length, even though it meant getting 
up at five o’clock in the morning to catch 


United States of America there are but 
three, and with those three deliveries 
the inhabitants of that agreeable little 
village are, or used to seem, contené. 
And New York, in that part of it where 
its millionaires live, has, or had, less 
than half as many as London has through- 
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out the metropolitan postal area, which 


there are no trees; some 40,000, I 
stretches far into the country. 


think. Lord Tweedmouth was a famous 


Photo by Lafayette. 
The late Lady Tweedmouth. 

Guisachan is a deer-stalking head- 
quarters. I forget how many acres were 
covered by deer-forests, so called because 


shot and sportsman. In the matches be- 
tween Lords and Commons that used to 
be shot yearly during the session, he often 
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made the maximum number of points. 
On the hillside his rifle was unerring, and 
of the royals and other fine trophies 
he had his full share ; and would have 
had more but for a host’s obligation of 
courtesy to his guests. Nothing could 
shake his nerve. Once—I think in 1894 
—he was summoned suddenly to London 
to attend a Cabinet. He left early on the 
‘Tuesday, arrived on Wednesday morning, 
was present at the Cabinet meeting, left 
London the same evening at eight, 
reached Guisachan at eleven next morning, 
was on the hillside at noon, and by two 
o'clock had killed three stags. In the 
interval of his absence he had been in 
two railway accidents, one each way, and 
the second shortly before reaching Inver- 
ness. He was that First Lord of the 
Admiralty to whom the German Emperor 
wrote an indiscreet letter, indiscreetly 
shown to talkative friends. Whereupon 
Lord Tweedmouth presently ceased to be 
First Lord of the Admiralty and became 
Lord President of the Council. ‘Then his 
health gave way and he retired altogether. 

Lady ‘'weedmouth was Lady Fanny 
Spencer Churchill, daughter of the seventh 
Duke of Mariborough and sister to Lord 
By her 


Randolph, whom she _ idolised. 
marriage she became at first Lady Fanny 


Marjoribanks, and to her friends re- 
mained Lady Fanny, even after her 
husband had succeeded his father as Lord 
Tweedmouth. Changes of name are some- 
times so many in England as to be con- 
fusing. One accomplished lady who was 
as a girl Miss Violet Lindsay became on 
her marriage Mrs. Henry Manners, then 
Lady Granby, and is now the Duchess 
of Rutland, yet is still the wife of the 
same husband. Nobody here thinks that 
remarkable. It is only the foreigner who 
is sometimes puzzled. 

Even the distinguished foreigner is 
puzzled: even the omniscience of Mme. 
de Staél was at fault. She came twice to 
England; a long intérval between the two 
visits. On the second, among the great 
men presented to her was Lord Liverpool, 
then Prime Minister. A Prime Minister 
was perhaps in those days an even greater 
man than now, and Mme. de Staél having 
a natural taste for celebrities, was en- 
chanted, and there was between her and 
Lord Liverpool a long conversation. ‘‘ By 
the way,” said Mme. de Staél in the 
course of it, “can you tell me, Lord 
Liverpool, what has become of that very 
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dull man I met here before, Mr. Jenkin- 
son?” And, alas! Mr. Jenkinson was 
Lord Liverpool. 

A later instance is even more distressing. 
It happened one night during the Boer 
War that a young diplomatist—at any 
rate, he ought to have been a diplomatist, 
for he was on the staff of an important 
embassy —took into dinner Susan Countess 
of Malmesbury. ‘The talk fell upon the 
war, and the young diplomatist—so young 
that he knew nothing of his partner or 
other people about him—saw fit to re- 
mark that in his judgment the misfortunes 
of the English were due mainly to the 
incapacity of the Intelligence Department. 
Lady Malmesbury looked curiously at 
him, and presently said : 

“But perhaps you don’t know that Sir 
John Ardagh is the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department ? ” 

‘*“Oh, yes,.I-do. He is the man I 
meant. It is his bungling that has made 
all the trouble.” 

‘Then I am sure you don’t know he is 
my husband.” 

There is but one rule and one ark of 
refuge for the foreigner: never to mention 
a name unless he knows everybody within 
hearing, and knows he is not criticising 
a friend or relative. And how is he to 
know? One English girl said to me 
during the early dark Boer days: “1 
have twenty-seven cousins in South 
Africa.” Probably few of them were 
known by the same surname as hers. 
They were of a great clan; of families 
allied and enlarged by intermarriage. 

TLady Fanny Marjoribanks by birth, 
and far more by character, held a place 
apart in English society. I will go to 
La Bruyére for 4 concise account of her : 

“Une belle femme qui a les qualites 
d’un honnéte homme est ce qu'il y a au 
monde d’un commerce plus deélicieux ; 
Yon trouve en elle tout le mérite des 
deux sexes.” 

It is La Bruyére who says “belle” ; 
not I. Yet he is a writer who seldom 
makes a mistake, even though writing 
two centuries ‘und more in advance of his 
subject. Strictly speaking, Lady Fanny 
was not a beautiful woman, nor even 
wished to be thought so. Her face 
was what La Bruyére might have called 
chiffunné. What did that matter? It was 
full of intelligence, of force, of sympathy, 
and of kindliness. You forgot the irregu- 
larity of feature as you looked into it; 
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you saw in it a beauty of nature which 
made other beauty unimportant. Lut 
there was other beauty—a symmetrical 
body, statuesquely formed, and a beauty 
of movement even more remarkable. It 
served her well : in walking, riding, shoot- 
ing, deer-stalking ; and in all these she 
had the kind of expert skill which a man 
has. And she had that steadfast loyalty 
which men are apt to think they possess 
more often than women—no doubt an 
erroneous male opinion, Lady Fanny 
said to me once : 

“Vou and I have known each other 
for five-and-twenty years, and I don’t 
think either of us has ever changed.” 

I suppose I ought to suppress that, 
since it implies a compliment to me, but 
I will not suppress it. If I am to say 
anything about such a woman as Lady 
Fanny I will say all. She was a friend 
whose friendship, whether to me or others, 
was absolutely sincere. /vurnaliére she 
never was, whether in friendship or any- 
thing else. ‘I'ruth of nature and truth of 
speech went together. When Sonia says 
to the Ambassador, “ I am a woman who 
always speaks the truth,” he answers: 


” 


“The unexpected is always refreshing. 


Yes, and still more refreshing is it when 
you have learned to expect the truth and 
are never disappointed. 

The tragedy came five years ago in the 
shape of a malady that would not be 
denied. ‘Ihe London doctors gave her 
six weeks of life. When they had de- 
livered their sentence Lady Fanny re- 
ceived it with the courage which was 
part of her; told no one, asked for no 
sympathy, sought no consolation. What 
consolation could there be? With a for- 
titude which had something grim about 
it she put her affairs in order, and de- 
parted for Guisachan, the place she had 
loved best, there to die alone. She was, 
so far as we knew, in the full strength 
of her middle-age, for she so bore herself 
that none suspected the truth. But the 
truth was that she had borne, and had 
still to bear to the end, unremitting fierce 
pain. If you think of that woman, after 
a life crowded with useful and brilliant 
work, surrounded by loving and admiring 
friends, retreating thus to the solitude of 
the Far North to meet her fate, is it not 
tragic? Not even her husband was told 
till she had left London behind her for 
ever. Lord ‘I'weedmouth has since died, 
and there is a new Lord and Lady 
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Tweedmouth. Nobody in London is long 
remembered, they say; but now and then 
there is an exception, and Lady Fanny is 
not and will not be forgotten. 


Lord Glenesk and “ The Morning Pest” 
Oliver Borthwick. 


The owning or leasing of several houses 
is an English habit which is no longer 
confined to great landowners who have 
inherited their possessions. Many. men 
whose success in life is their own adopt 
the custom. Among many instances I will 
take one, for other reasons than house 
owning ; the late Lord Glenesk, who had 
at one time a lease of Invercauld, the 
fine place belonging to the Farquharson 
family. ‘There, as later at Glenmuick, he 
liked to gather friends about him, and 
there was each year a_ succession of 
parties. In the beginning Mr. Borthwick, 
he became successively Sir Algernon 
Borthwick and Lord Glenesk. His name 
and his wife’s connect themselves with 
many social memories in Scotland; in 
London, where the house in Piccadilly 
was long a brilliant centre ; and in Cannes, 
where they occupied in the winter a 
chateau at the Californie end of the town, 
in beautiful grounds touching on the sea. 
They had also for some years that square, 
red-brick house in Hampstead, on the 
edge of the heath, with a little land and 
a brick wall about it, and there they en- 
tertained of a Sunday during part of the 
season. Both had the art of hospitality 
and the secret of social life, by which I 
mean the secret of translating mere hos- 
pitality into happiness for others. 

Mr. Borthwick inherited Zhe Aorning 

ost from his father some forty or fifty 
years ago—I suppose more than that, but 
I have no dates. It was then a three- 
penny paper, on each of six days of 
the week. No Englishman had ever 
then thought of a Sunday edition of a 
daily paper; nor has since. ‘There are 
Sunday papers in London, of which one, 
The Observer, is a supremely able journal, 
but they are published one and all on 
Sundays only. When Zhe Aforning Post 
passed into the hands of its late proprietor 
the penny paper had already made its 
appearance, though not the halfpenny. 
The future, it was thought, belonged to 
the penny, but Zhe Morning Post, like 
The Times, was supposed to belong to a 
special class. It was the organ of ,the 
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fashionable world. You went to it for all 
that fashionable intelligence now supplied, 
more or less completely, by all papers. 
It was the one newspaper which lay on 
the table of every drawing-room in May- 
fair and Belgravia, and in every country- 
house throughout the kingdom. It was 
respectable, decorous, conventional, and 
dull. It had little news except what 
came to it through “ Reuter” and other 
news agencies. ‘There were flashes of 
vivacity when young Borthwick went to 
Paris, a city he understood, and sent 
home sparkling letters; which were the 
most readable things in the paper, and 
always seemed a little out of piace. It 
was an organ of Conservatism ; but the 
kind of Conservatism expounded in its 
editorial columns was more orthodox than 
inspiring. It had a moderate circulation, 
and its net yearly profits were not far 
from £6,000. 

When Mr. Borthwick came into control 
of this property—not at first, but not very 
long after—he conceived the notion of 
turning it into a penny paper. It was he 
who told me the story. He had originality 
and he had courage, but he was also a 


man who sought advice in great enter- 
prises, and he talked this scheme over 
with many men of experience far greater 


than his own. He said to me later : 

“ One and all, they advised me against 
it. One and all, they thought it spelled 
ruin; or, if not ruin, a great risk to a 
valuable though not great property, and 
the certainty of loss. They told me I 
should inevitably forfeit the support of 
the classes to whom Zhe Post had always 
appealed, and that I should not gain new 
subscribers from other classes in numbers 
sufficient to make good these losses. I 
should lose not only readers but advertisers, 
for the advertisers in Zhe Post were largely 
the West End tradespeople who desired to 
reach their West End patrons. I should 
lose the political authority which was 
based on the support of the privileged 
classes. In short, a penny Aforning Post 
was inconceivable and unthinkable from 
any point of view whatever.” 

To all of which Borthwick listened. 
lfe considered every argument and _ ob- 
jection and protest laid before him. But 
he was one of those men who regarded 
the opinions of other men not as authori- 
tative, but as the material for forming his 
own opinion, and he summed the whole 
story up in a sentence, 
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“Every journalist and every man of 
business whom I consulted was opposed 
to the change, and I finally took my 
decision to make Zhe Morning Post a 
penny paper in the face of a unanimous 
remonstrance by friends ‘and experts of 
all kinds.” 

When Borthwick told me this some 
years had passed since the change had 
been made. He said: 

“In the first year the profits of the 
paper doubled.- In the second they had 
reached £20,000. By the fifth the 
amount was £30,000.” 

And so it went on until the annual 
net income of Zhe Morning Post was 
4£,60,oc0o—ten times what it had been at 
the price of threepence. It continued 
to be the organ of the classes; not, 
however, refusing to accept that Tory 
Democracy of which Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the inventor, upon which 
Toryism, Conservatism, and Unionism 
have ever since thriven. Neither May- 
fair nor Belgravia nor the- country- 
houses ever tried to do without it. ‘The 
advertisers continued to advertise. It 
became, moreover, the organ of the bet- 
ter class of servants—butlers, ladies’ 
maids, footmen, and the multitude of 
menials who sought places in the best 
houses. : 

In other respects also the paper was 
revolutionised. It became a newspaper. 
The day of the humdrum was over. It 
had special news services and capable 
men to conduct them. Borthwick was a 
patient man impatient of dullness. He 
gathered about him good journalists and 
good writers ; not always the same thing. 
You now began to read the news and 
letters and leaders from some other mo- 
tive than a sense of duty. They were 
readable. The hand of the master left 
its mark on every column. 

Nor did the demands of journalism 
exhaust Sir Algernon Borthwick’s en- 
ergies. He went into politics and into 
Parliament, sitting for a vast constitu- 
ency in South Kensington. Lady 
Borthwick’s help in this political and 
election business was invaluable. That 
very accomplished lady brought to bear 
upon the voters of South Kensington a 
kind of influence to which they had been 
unaccustomed ; a social influence. ‘Their 
wives took part in the game, neither hav- 
ing nor desiring votes, but able to affect 
the course of events as much as if the 
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The Countess Bathurst. 


ballot had been theirs, and more. Lady 
Borthwick had 2,500 names on her visit- 
ing-list, and they were more than names. 
Each name stood for an individual whom 
Lady Borthwick knew, and whose value 
she knew. The beautiful white drawing- 
room at No. 139, Piccadilly was in those 
days a little more thronged of an after- 


noon or evening than it had been, but 
was never crowded. Some of the best 
music in London was to be heard there 
at tea-time. The dinners were carefully 
studied. Dances and_ evening parties had 
a slightly political flavour, but were none 
the less successful. There is, I suppose, 
no place where more than in London 
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their gentle influences have a more sooth- 
ing effect upon an electorate. | 

If any reader reflects on the true 
nature of the exploit which Borthwick 
accomplished he will perhaps agree that 
the man capable of it must have had a 
high order of genius. If it was not cre- 
ative in the sense that Lord Northcliffe’s 
is creative, it was perfectly adapted to 
the circumstances and the time. It has 
not perhaps been quite adequately recog- 
nised. Lord Glenesk was so much a 
figure in society that when his name was 
mentioned men who knew only the sur- 
face of things saw in him the ornament 
of a ballroom. He was that and he was 
so very much more that this ballroom 
part of his life is hardly even incidental. 
He would dance night after night. In 
the daytime his mind applied itself to 
some of the stiffest problems of a very 
difficult profession. He told me one 
morning he had not been in bed for three 
nights. ‘The only answer I could make 
was that I did not know he ever went to 
bed. But I knew that after sleepless 
nights he spent days of necessary hard 
work at the office, and that he brought to 
each matter he dealt with the freshness 
of a fresh mind. It was late in life 
before he began to know the meaning of 
the word tired. 

Take him for all in all, I should name 
Lord Glenesk as one of the three great 
men I have known in English journalism. 
And whether in or out of journalism, he 
had a kindliness, a charm, a sweet au- 
thority in the affairs of life which do not 
belong to all successful men. 

By-and-by there appeared in Lady 
3orthwick’s drawing-rooms a fresh flower 
of a girl whose presence at her mother’s 
afternoon concerts and then at evening 
parties was a little in advance of her 
coming out. Miss Lilias Borthwick is 
now the Countess Bathurst, and I believe 
has, when she chooses to exercise it, full 
control over The Morning Post, of which 
Mr. Fabian Ware is the present editor—a 
young editor who has made himself an 
early name in his profession. Lady 
Bathurst is, like her mother, one of those 
women who possess better means of mak- 
ing their wishes and character felt than 
by clamouring for votes. There are cases 
where womanly charm may be the com- 
panion of settled opinions and convictions 
and clear purposes; to which The 
Morning Post of to-day is a witness. 
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One factor in the success of the paper 
was Oliver Borthwick, the son of Lord 
Glenesk. Journalism attracted him ; he 
entered his father’s office early ; his apti- 
tudes for the business showed themselves 
at once, and before many years he was 
managing editor. He had an inquiring, 
inventive mind. He kept his conserva- 
tism for politics, and applied to the con- 
duct of Zhe Morning Post the most 
original and even radical and sometimes 
daring methods. He understood details, 
and thought no detail beneath the notice 
of a manager. He liked to do things 
which the old hands in the office pro- 
nounced impossible, among them that 
paged index to the contents of the paper 
which he first believed and then proved 
to be practicable. All this did not stand 
in the way of broad conceptions and 
great schemes, for which his father gave 
him a free hand. Lord Glenesk asked 
me one day if Oliver had told me of his 
newest plan. I said no. ‘‘ Well, you had 
better ask him about it. I shall not in- 
terfere, though it is going to cost a lot 
of money”—and he named a sum which 
ran into six figures. Those were the 
relations which existed between father and 
son. But there came a day when they 
existed no longer. Oliver Borthwick’s 
joy in his work was such that he never 
spared himself, and he died at thirty-six ; 
his father still living. The only gift he 
lacked was the gift of adapting his work 
to his strength. He overworked reck- 
lessly: he could not do otherwise. He 
would spare everybody but himself. And 
so to-day, instead of being an ornament 
of his profession and of the social life 
in which he was a beloved and brilliant 
figure, Oliver Borthwick is only a memory 
and a lasting regret. 


The Late Queen at Balmoral—Dun- 
robin Castle—Admiral Sir Hedworth 
Lambton— Anecdotes. 


Invercauld lies near Balmoral ; a name 
famous the world over as the Highland 
home of the late Queen, and to-day of 
the King. A castle on which the very 
German taste of the very German husband 
of the late Queen has left its mark, It 
is no more a fine castle than Bucking- 
ham Palace is a fine palace. It stands, 
however, in a_ beautiful country, and 
some of the best drives within easy reach 
are those on the Invercauld property. 
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They are private ; but all gates swing open 
to kings and queens. 

The privacy was the one thing the late 
Queen liked. So long as she was in the 
Highlands the loyalty of her subjects was 
expected to manifest itself by ignoring 
her presence. If you saw the Sovereign 
approaching you effaced yourself. You 
slipped behind a tree or looked over the 
hedge, or retied your shoelaces. You 
might do anything except be aware of 
this august lady’s presence and recognise 
it by the usual salute and the bared head 
as she went by. The Queen was ever, 
as her son is, insistent upon etiquette. 
No form or ceremony must ever be 
neglected. But at Balmoral the etiquette 
consisted in the absence of all form or 
ceremony outdoors. You were expected 
to know this, and if you did not know it 
but stood at attention with lifted hat this 
mark of homage would not be well 
received. I once heard a stranger who 
had offended in this way say that the look 
upon the Queen’s face as she passed was 
a lesson not to be forgotten. 

Her Majesty drove quietly about in a 
pony carriage with perhaps the ever faith- 
ful John Brown in attendance to lay a 
shawl about her shoulders, or take one 
off, as he judged best. You might see 
him do as much as that in the publicity 
of Hyde Park, in London. It was partly 
in the simplicity of this Highland life that 
the Queen found repose. Her Majesty 
would sometimes stop at Invercauld 
House for tea, apparently as one neigh- 
hour appealing to the hospitality of 
another. But I imagine these impulses 
were announced beforehand, and that the 
list of guests at Invercauld was known at 
Balmoral. During one week there was 
among them a lady who, for purely 
technical reasons, was never received at 
Court, though she went almost every- 
where else in London, and had and has a 
position almost unique. But so long as 
this lady remained at Invercauid House 
the Queen found herself too much occu- 
pied with business of State to come to tea. 

Royalty knows or knows about almost 
everybody. ‘The present King has always 
been the best informed man in_ his 
deminions, It is rare that he meets a 
man or woman whose face and history are 
not familiar to him. He did once, at 
Dunrobin Castle. This was not many 
years ago, when the King and Queen 
Were circumnavigating this island, part of 
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their Empire, in the royal yacht. The 
yacht anchored for some days in the bay 
off the castle. The King or Queen, or 
both, came ashore during the day and 
returned to sleep on board. As the King, 
the Duke of Sutherland, and Captain 
Hedworth Lambton, commander of the 
yacht, were walking up from the pier 
through the gardens to the castle a man 
passed them. ‘‘ Who is that ?” asked the 
King. ‘The Duke had to admit he could 
not tell. ‘Oh, sir,” said Captain Lamb- 
ton, “don’t you know the castle is full 
of people whom the Duke doesn’t know 
and the Duchess never sees?” The 
King took this pleasantry as it was meant ; 
aware that there was beneath it just that 
evanescent adumbration of fact which 
made it plausible. 

Captain Lambton, then the Hon. Hed- 
worth Lambton, brother to the present 
Earl of Durham, is now Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Hedworth Lambton, K.C.B., 
the youngest man of his rank in the 
service ; or was when he was made Admiral. 
Noted for the quaint felicity of his sayings, 
sometimes with an edge to them; noted 
for his service with the Naval Brigade in 
South Africa and the relief of Ladysmith ; 
noted as a skilful seaman who has com- 
manded the cruiser division of the 
Mediterranean fleet and until quite 
recently the China squadron. ‘The 
Lambtons are a family apart, and Sir 
Hedworth is a man apart even amid his 
own family. There are few men who 
give you a stronger impression of having 
made their own that rule of life which 
consists in taking things as they come. 
Struggling through the water-courses of 
the veldt with his 4°10 gun, or on the 
quarter-deck of the royal yacht in harbour 
with only duties of ceremony to perform, 
he is the same man. 

He came to Dalmeny House for the 
week-end while the Victoria and Albert 
was lying at Queensferry. On the Sunday 
morning he asked Lord Rosebery and 
his house party to go with him to the 
yacht for morning service. We drove 
through the beautiful park to the Leuthold 
Gate, and so to Queensferry pier, whence 
a launch took us on board. The yacht 
has a displacement of something more 
than five thousand tons. Those external 
lines of beauty which .you expect in a 
yacht have been omitted by the Admiralty 
designers responsible for this vessel, but 
once on_ board everything is admirable. 
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The ship was lying in the Forth, above 
the bridge, waiting for Her Majesty, the 
present Queen, to embark for Copenhagen. 
Nothing could be smarter than the decks 
and the crew except the officers; all in 
full uniform. 

It was August, and though some 
Americans say the sun never shines on 
these islands, there are moments of ex- 
ception, and this was one. It was burning 
hot. Captain Lambton read the service, 
his officers and guests about him, the 
men in front, all amidships, on the upper 
deck. He came to the Lord’s Prayer, 
all kneeling, and all caps off. In the very 
middle of it, without a change of intona- 
tion or accent, he said to his men: ‘If 
anybody feels the sun they may put their 
caps on.” I suppose a_ super-devout 
Churchman might have been shocked, but 
the reader was captain of the ship, and 
he had no idea of allowing one of his 
men to have a touch of sunstroke. It 
appears they were in no danger, for not 
one of them put on his cap. Nor did 
any one seem to think his captain’s 


interlocutory sentence out of place. I 
have seen often enough, both in the Navy 
and in the Army, that the most rigid 


disciplinarian may be of all others the 
most careful of his men. 

In these Dreadnought days nothing of 
the pre-Dreadnought period counts. But 
1 was once on, I believe, the _ first 
Dreadnought, of a type long since an- 
tiquated, with a low freeboard forward 
and the whole expanse of the forecastle 
deck so arranged as to be, with reference 
to the rest of the vessel, a lever on 
which the Atlantic might pile itself up. 
1 asked the captain what would happen 
in a heavy head sea. “The chances 
are,” he answered coolly, “she would go 
down head foremost.” 

A fighting admiral in. the British Navy 
will tell you strange things if he happens 
to be in a talkative mood. Nothing is 
better worth listening to than the dis- 
course of a man who has command of 
a great fleet or of a great ship, whether 
of war or commerce. I quote one sen- 
tence from this admiral : 

“You want to know what is likely to 
happen when.two modern battle fleets 
meet at sea, equal in fighting strength 
and under equal conditions. No man 
knows. It has never yet happened. 
But the chances are both would go to the 
bottom.” 
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Out of many Highland incidents | 
choose one, for brevity’s sake. 

Invermark. A place renowned for 
many kinds of sport, salmon fishing in- 
cluded. It belonged, when I knew it, to 
the late Lord Dalhousie, who generally 
let it and confined himself to Brechin 
Castle, with excursions to Panmure House, 
Invermark was a lodge and nothing more 
—just room for half a dozen guests and 
their guns and servants. Lord Dudley 
and the late Lord Hindlip had it together 
one year. Lord Hindlip was the head of 
the great brewery firm of Allsopp & Co. 
He announced to us one night at dinner 
that he must go to London next morning 
on business. He went, returning two 
days later. He had spent twelve hours 
in London. Somebody said, “I hope 
your business turned out all right.” Lord 
Hindlip answered: “I don’t know about 
all right. I bought £750,000 worth of 
hops at a price which makes it impos- 
sible there should be any profit in the 
next twelve months’: brewing.” Nobody 
asked, but everybody looked another 
question: “Then why buy?” Lord 
Hindlip continued his sentence as if he 
had not noticed our curiosity. “ But if 
I had not bought yesterday there would 
have been no brewing of beer at all for 
the next twelve months.” 

This was one of the houses—perhaps 
only those belonging to the great brewers 
—where beer was served with the cheese 
instead of port. But not the kind of 
beer known to the ordinary mortal. Beer 
specially brewed, long kept, tenderly cared 
for, and somehow transformed -into a 
transcendental fluid, transparent, golden 
in colour, nectar to the taste, strangely 
mild on the palate, but swiftly finding its 
way to the brain if you were ensnared 
into drinking a tumblerful. There was 
nothing to warn you unless your host 
warned you, which he generally did not. 
He perhaps rather pressed it upon you as 
they do the Audit ale at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a hospitality not free 
from guile, That I knew through the 
late Mr. Justice Denman, who was my 
host, and when I resisted he told me 
how Lord Chancellor Campbell had 
praised the mildness of the ale, and had 
a second drink, and then a third; and 
upon emerging from the buttery into the 
fresh air found himself embarrassed— 
he, the hardest head at the bar of his 
time. 
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BY J. JOHNSTON SMITH. 


HE big dark-green motor car swung 

<j out of the Rue St. Honoré into 

the Rue Royale, swerved thence 

into the Boulevard and stopped finally, 

whirring and panting, before Katzenstein’s. 

From the fonneau stepped a lady—tall, 
dark, handsome, and elegantly dressed. 

“ Wait,” said she to the chauffeur. 

“ Bien, Madame,” and the chauffeur 
touched his cap. 

Monsieur Pierre Katzenstein, smooth, 
polished, but hard as the diamonds he 
dealt in, awaited her on the threshold of 
his shop. M. Katzenstein was a shrewd 
man ; this was suggested by his nationality 
and by his profession— it was also endorsed 
by reputation. 

“Good morning, Madame,” said he, 
with his most Hebraic smile, and seta 
chair for her in a style worthy the court 
of the Pompadour. 

Madame seated herself. 

“You,” said she at length, with just 
an inflection of hauteur in her languid 
voice, “I presume, are Monsieur 
Katzenstein ? ” 

The jeweller bowed. 
Madame.” 

“The famous Monsieur Katzenstein ?” 
Madame made play with her lorgnette. 

The jeweller acknowledged the com- 
pliment with an elaborate gesture of dis- 
paragement. 

“*Fame !’” said he. 
that word, Madame. 
of paste, but a reputation—honestly 
earned—is a jewel. If I have the latter, 
it is the most valuable jewel in my stock, 
since it brought you here, dear Madame.” 

Again the bow—slightly more elaborate 
than before, for he knew he could go 
further, 

“Your compliments, Monsieur, are, it 
appears, as highly polished as your gems.” 

“A compliment and a gem, Madame, 
are, each in its own way, tributes to 
beauty ; and, believe me, I can sell you the 
one with the same felicity as I make you 
a present of the other.” 

And he said it with such assertion, for 
he was a judge of character, and with 
such an air, that they both laughed. 


“* At your service, 


“TI do not like 
Fame is generally 
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Then they fell at once to the business 
in hand. Madame required a necklace 
of pearls. 

M. Katzenstein sustained his first sur- 
prise. He looked at his customer again, 
and pictured her dark beauty set off by a 
setting dictated by his Jewish wealth of 
imagination, which preferred diamonds. 
Clearly pearls were a mistake. 

“Hum!” said he thoughtfully, and 
then: “Why, certainly, if Madame 
desires pearls.” 

Madame felt rather than saw the jewel- 
ler’s disapproval—M. Katzenstein was, 
of course, as good a shopkeeper as a 
courtier. 

“My husband,” said the lady, “has 
wished to make me the gift of a necklace 
of pearls.” 

‘*Madame,” said the jeweller, “I 
understand your wishes—and his,” and 
turning, he permitted himself a low 
chuckling laugh to the cases behind, and 
forthwith commenced to pull forth cases 
and boxes wherewith to tempt his cus- 
tomer. 

A jeweller, and more especially, mayhap, 
a jeweller on the Grands Boulevards in 
Paris, sees, perforce, much of human 
nature ; and, as you have been led to sur- 
mise, M. Katzenstein was no ordinary 
man. With many and intimate oppor- 
tunities for observation, his perceptions 
had become wonderfully acute. ‘The 
intuitive gift is necessary if one would 
become a fashionable physician, no less 
than a famous jeweller. 

But having found his diagnosis wrong 
in the first instance, M. Katzenstein suf- 
fered the second surprise with a diminished 
sense of shock, 

““None of the necklaces you have yet 
shown me,” said the lady, ‘‘ quite please 
me ; they are hardly what I require.” 

“ There are pearls—and pearls, 
Madame,” said the tradesman, “ just as 
there are prices—and prices.” 

“There are husbands—and husbands, 
also, Monsieur,” said the lady with a 
smile. 

“Then, Madame,” said the courtier, 
‘“‘T understand perfectly that you wish the 


> 
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gift, like the husband, to be exceptional 
and of the best. Is it not so?” 

** Perfectly, Monsieur.” 

The jeweller closed the last case with 
a decided snap. His air was confidential, 
yet deeply serious. 

“Madame,” said he _ impressively, 
‘pardon me, but I feel as an artist, as a 
connoisseur, of mayhap some little dis- 
tinction, you are about to make a mistake 
—a most serious mistake.” 

The lady’s eyebrows rose in some sur- 
prise. 

**Do not misunderstand me, Madame,” 
continued the jeweller: “asa shopkeeper 
it is my duty to supply you with what you 
ask, and were I merely a shopkeeper I 
would place yet another tray before you, 
and there, for me, would be an end of it. 
But then, I am something a little more 
than a shopkeeper—for does not a butcher 
(gross word) also keep a shop? Ina 
word, Madame, I am, as I have said, 
somewhat of an artist as well, and in my 
role of artist you will permit me, Madame, 
to venture to suggest instead—diamonds.” 

** But,” said the lady, “my husband... 

“Has also the artistic sense,” said 
M. Katzenstein suavely, his Jewish eyes 
pointing a compliment so apparently as 
to avoid insolence. 

“You hesitate, Madame,” he continued 
quickly. ‘ But wait ; for now the artist has 
spoken the shopkeeper returns.” 

He turned the handle of a small safe 
at the back, pulled out a drawer, and, the 
next moment, placed on the counter a 
necklace of diamonds. 

Diamonds, some large, some small, 
strung together on a thin gold chain, 
they lay winking and flashing green and 
red under the electric light. 

What woman has ever been able to 
behold the flashing of a diamond and 
refuse to covet its possession ? 

The jeweller watched the lady’s face, 
for the shopkeeper was never long sub- 
ordinated to the artist—have I not said 
M. Katzenstein was a Jew on the Grands 
Boulevards ? 

Madame gave herself up to the gems. 

“Permit me,” said the jeweller at last, 
and fastened the thread about her neck. 
Madame turned to the mirror and 
gasped. 

“My husband 
long pause. 

“Tut!” said M. Katzenstein, “ he has 
not seen you yet ; and moreover, the shop- 


’ 


” 


she began, after a 
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keeper’s business is to sell.—I have a 
plan.” 

“The price?” asked the lady abruptly. 

“One hundred thousand francs,” said 
the jeweller, promptly—“ as they say in 
the Marché St. Honoré, to take it or to 
leave it, Madame.” 

“Then I cannot take 
lady—“ at least to-day— 

“T was about to suggest,” said the 
jeweller suavely, ‘‘that I bring it  to- 
morrow, Madame.” 

The lady looked at him sharply. The 
jeweller smiled : he was really very pleased 
with himself—so pleased, indeed, that he 
omitted to notice how unprofessional had 
been the whole interview, and how un- 
usual had been his methods. Clearly the 
artist’s enthusiasm had, for once, got the 
better of the shopkeeper. Things happen 
like that sometimes, but rarely with the 
Katzensteins ; and Madame, besides being 
beautiful, was singularly (how shall I 
express it?) provocative. Not only pro- 
vocative of the artist in M. Katzenstein, 
but so artlessly provocative of the shop- 
keeper as well. M. Katzenstein, with his 
intuitive sense, that extra sense which all 
Jews have, saw the rich old husband at 
home as well as he now saw Madame on 
the other side of his glass-topped counter. 
And so M. Katzenstein failed to notice 
the lady’s quick look of suspicion and 
astonishment : in a second it had passed, 


it,” said the 


” 


At thirty minutes past eleven o’clock the 
next day behold the worthy M. Katzenstein 
descend from a taxi at No. —, Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, before a large, 
stolid, and eminently fashionable house. 


M. Katzenstein knew all about it; for 
you may be sure he had verified the name 
and the address in the big grey-backed 
Directory wherein he had read the name 
and the designation of the indulgent 
husband of Madame—the eminent Dr. 
Severin, no less. 

The door was opened by a silent ser- 
vitor dressed in professional black, who, 
without a word, showed M. Katzenstein 
into a big room on the left of the hall. 
Clearly, M. Katzenstein thought, he was 
expected. At his entrance Madame 
herself, dressed in walking costume and 
furs, rose from a big chair by the window, 
threw down a magazine on the table, and 
quietly greeted the jeweller. ‘ 

“You have brought the necklace? 
she asked; and M. Katzenstein saw she 
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was excited and a little tremulous —most 
natural, he decided, for no doubt her 
husband was an ogre. 

M. Katzenstein smiled reassuringly as 
he drew forth the case from his bag. 
“But wait, Madame,” said he gallantly, 
“until Monsieur le Docteur sees for 
himself the effect when it is clasped 
about Madame’s neck.” 

“But that is just it, Monsieur: the 
price frightens me, and I have not yet 
dared to tell him what it is to cost.” 

“But patience, Madame, have no fear 
of the result—after all it is but a fee 
or two from his fashionable and wealthy 
clients.” 

“ You forget, Monsieur,” said Madame 
quickly, but with a smile; “‘he is an 
alienist, and unsympathetic towards the 
foibles, the extravagances of the world, in 
most of whose actions he reads mad- 
ness,” 

“ Without which, dear Madame, neither 
he nor I would be where we are now. 
But you have a plan ?” 

Madame hesitated. 

“Monsieur Katzenstein,” said she, with 
a pretty air of confidence, “I have the 
idea of a little plot—a little deception 
harmless in itself- Pe 

M. Katzenstein chuckled. 
course,” said he, laughing: 
woman.” 

“You understand, Monsieur,” said she, 
“TI wish above all to possess the necklace, 
even if I have to use methods of ——” 

“Diplomacy,” suggested M. Katzen- 
Stein. 

“ Of diplomacy,” smiled the lady ; “‘ and 
I would propose to gain my ends by a 
bold coup! I would have the necklace 
clasped about my throat thus, and, boldly 
entering his consulting-room, catch his 
imagination and his consent before he 
has occasion to consider the necessity for 
writing out a cheque for you, Monsieur.” 

M. Katzenstein took but a fraction of 
a minute to weigh the suggestion, and 
then without a word clasped the necklace 
about Madame’s throat. 

Madame turned aside to a glass. “You 
will come when I call, Monsieur,” said 
she; and then, with a smile, she drew 
aside a fortidre, opened a door, and with 
still another backward smile at the 
Jeweller, passed into the doctor’s con- 
sulting-room. 

M. Katzenstein, rubbing his hands 
thoughtfully together, sat down again to 


“But of 
“you are a 
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await Madame’s call. He had but little 
fear of Madame’s power of diplomacy, 
and he anticipated but little difficulty in 
the subsequent arrangement of the price 
with Monsieur le Docteur. 

A really fine Corot on the wall opposite 
took his attention, and M. Katzenstein 
permitted himself the pleasure of ex- 
amining it somewhat carefully. 

‘Ten minutes elapsed by M. Katzenstein’s 
watch, and still no sign came from the 
room beyond the fortitre. A motor 
started whirring in the Avenue outside, 
and M. Katzenstein caught sight of a 
covered taxi flashing up the Avenue. 

Just then the door into the hall opened, 
and the servitor in black appeared. ‘If 
Monsieur will come this way,” he an- 
nounced, “ Monsieur le Docteur will now 
receive him.” 

M. Katzenstein picked up his bag 
with alacrity, and followed the man into 
the presence of Monsieur le Docteur 
Severin. 

A large room, at the far end of which, 
near a tall window, sat a severe little man 
with sharp, professional eyes shining behind 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur,” said the famous 
doctor, rising and motioning M. Katzen- 
stein to a big, comfortable leather arm- 
chair beside his desk. ‘Be seated, please. 
A really charming day for the time of 
year.” 

M. Katzenstein agreed politely. 

“In my profession,” continued Dr. 
Severin, “and as much in my branch 
of study as in any other, Monsieur, the 
weather plays no unimportant part in the 
psychology of my cases.” 

M. Katzenstein had no doubt that such 
was, in effect, both natural and highly 
probable. 

Dr. Severin composed himself com- 
fortably in his chair, and clasped a pair 
of chubby hands over his waistcoat. 

“The most elementary of the influences 
are, however, frequently the most dis- 
regarded, for the reason that the human 
brain, on the alert to probe further into 
the skin of the problem, is, unless trained 
to proceed slowly by progressive steps, 
disregarding nothing, ready to discard 
data obvious, simple, and apparent.” 

M. Katzenstein again politely agreed, 
wondering slightly at the unusual prolixity 
of a busy man. 

‘*In my own profession,” said the jeweller, 
“one is of necessity trained to examine 
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everything. To take anything for granted 
in dealing with precious stones is apt to 
be—costly.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, with a keen 
look, “you are by profession a dealer in 
precious stones, Monsieur ?” 

* But certainly,” exclaimed M. Katzen- 
stein with testy surprise, and an equally 
keen look at the doctor. ‘‘My name is 
Katzenstein, ¢ke Katzenstein; and I am 
now here to sell you the diamond necklace 
chosen by your wife.” 

“Quite so, Monsieur,” said the doctor 
soothingly, ‘“‘a diamond necklace—guiéte 
so. But for my wife, is it not so, 
Monsieur ?” 

With a reassuring smile the doctor 
made a jotting on a tablet on the desk 
before him. 

M. Katzenstein passed his hand over 
his brow as if in momentary perplexity. 
“‘Of course,” said he sharply: ‘‘for Madame 
Severin, who was with you a moment ago 
in this room.” 

“Yes, yes, Monsieur,” said the doctor in 
conciliatory tones, “a diamond necklace 
you are to sell—exactly as Madame 
indicated to me. But tell me, Monsieur ” 
(and here Dr. Severin leant forward 
smiling), “since when did the lady you 
refer to become my wife?” 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried M. Katzenstein, 
rising wildly, “‘are you mad, Doctor, like 
your patients, or are you amusing your- 
self? Iam here to sell you a necklace 
valued at 100,000 francs. Where is 
Madame? Were I not in the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne, I would think it better 
to show you this.” He produced a 
revolver. 

Dr. Severin, still calm, quietly touched 
a bell on his desk. The next instant the 
door behind M. Katzenstein opened, and 
before the jeweller could move an arm, 
he was on the ground, held securely by 
the servitor in black and another even more 
powerful fellow. The revolver now lay 
on Dr. Severin’s desk, and the famous 
alienist himself was jotting down notes on 
the tablet in front of him. 

M. Katzenstein was, as has been said 
already, no ordinary man. Besides, he 
had had adventures before ; but he now 
felt himself out of his depth, mystified, 
and half stunned by his fall; and so, like a 
sensible man, he lay quiet whilst he tried 
to think the matter out. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he gasped at last, and this 
time his face went colourless. 
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“ Ah!” said the doctor, turning to him. 
“Feeling better ?” 

“Yes,” said M. Katzenstein with a gulp, 
Then, very quietly, M. Katzenstein sat up. 
“Doctor,” said he quietly, “my bag is 
lying beside the chair : will you do me the 
favour of opening it? At the same time 
will you ask one of your servants to pass 
you my pocket-book from inside my coat 
here? I wish to satisfy you that there is 
some horrible mistake, and that you, as 
well as I, have been duped.” 

Something in the quiet tone of the 
jeweller’s voice prompted the doctor to 
obey. He opened the bag and took out 
a small case. ‘This he opened, to reveal a 
small diamond pendant resting on a dark 
blue silk lining, stamped, as to the lid, 
in gold letters : 





KATZENSTEIN, Pierres Fines, 


Boulevard des Ttaliens, Paris. 











“Mon Dieu!” said the doctor in 
turn, a sudden light breaking in upon 
him. ‘I see it now: the real Monsieur 
Katzenstein, the real Dr. Severin, and the 
lady——- ?'” 

“In effect,” said M. Katzenstein, now 
accepting the situation with philosophy, 
‘we have both disregarded the elementary 
data in a beautiful fraud. Madame, to 
me, was Madame Severin, who wished to 
induce her husband to buy her a valuable 
necklace of diamonds.” 

‘** And to me,” said the eminent doctor 
sternly, ‘‘she was Madame Katzenstein, 
the wife of a banker whose reason had 
become affected on the Stock Exchange, 
and who had the idea that he was a 
jeweller with a diamond necklace to sell; 
and for this reason to be examined by 
me. Iam deeply sorry for you, Monsieur 
Katzenstein. ‘The necklace was no doubt 
of considerable value ?” 

“Of such value, Monsieur,” said M. 
Katzenstein, “that had Madame succeeded 
in obtaining it from any of my confréres 
I should have said the reward was but 
fitting for Madame’s amazing coolness 
and ingenuity. If you will, now release 
me, Doctor, I would visit the Chef de 
Police. If, as I fear, I can do nothing 
else, I hope to keep the affaire from the 
ears of the Press.” 
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“+My fiancy would be displeased if | told you,’ | said.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 


MISUNDERSTOOD GIRL. 


BY C. GOWANS WHYTE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY CLEAVER. 
EAR ETHEL,— 
You know how difficult it 
is to be fourteen and the youngest 
of six, but you don’t know how ghastly 
it is to be so much the youngest, as I am. 
Aunt Ruth calls me “ The Unexpected.” 
She thinks I don’t know exactly what she 
means by it, but I think I can see a good 
way down ¢Aat lane in the dark. It was 
when mamma had visitors to-day, and I was 
awfully bored and began to think of the 
flaxen Agatha and the mounted Knight, 
and Aunt Ruth playfully pulled my pig- 
tail, and said, “Oh, the rogue!” that I 
began to feel most unexpected. I said to 
Aunt Ruth quite truthfully, “I’m not 
roguish at all, I’m only bored,” and my 
brother Ralph says she’s cut me out of 
her will in consequence. Serves her right 
for thinking schoolgirls like to have their 
hair pulled and be called rogues. They 
like to wear long traily skirts and be treated 
with great respect. 1 might have been 
an heiress if Aunt Ruth had only thought 
of the right way to treat me. As it is, I 
shall be thrown penniless on an aching 
void, because Aunt Ruth sayS my papa 
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and mamma have enough to do to settle 
four grown-up daughters without bothering 
about me. I think I must go on being 
unexpected. Maud and Grace say they 
will help. It ought to be rather fun. Let 
you know later. 
Yours, 
Mops. 


II. 
Dear ETHEL,-— 

We began to-day with Estelle’s 
engagement. She really has got engaged 
at last. Aunt Ruth looked at the other 
three and said: “So Estelle is to be 
crowned victor.” So I knew. Aunt Ruth 
has very low ideas of matrimony, Maud 
and I think, as though they had been 
running a race. Estelle was awfully 
pleased. They think I don’t know, but 
Estelle would like us to. ‘This is the 
queer way she put it, however! ‘ Mops 
mustn’t know,” 1 heard her say, “ or she 
will tell every one, before Azs relations 
hear.” She thinks I am an onfong terrible 
as. Aunt Ruth calls me (Aunt Ruth’s 
French is pretty queer), and that I would 
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be found under the sofa when Mr. S. 
calls, and all that kind of thing. As 
though I should ever be so undignified. 
This is the time to show how unexpected 
I can be. I asked to have Maud and 
Grace in to tea, and they came. We 
weren’t excited at all. We had just be- 
trothed the fair flaxen-haired Agatha, up 
in the attic, to the mounted Knight. And 
he was on a black charger, with silver and 
diamonds scattered over him. Everything 
seemed flat in the drawing-room after that. 
So it helped us a lot. Estelle wriggled, 
and passed plates to us, and teacups, and 
d’oyleys, and every imaginable thing. We 
thought it extremely kind of her and made 
a magnificent tea (you bet), but not one 
of us took the slightest notice of her dia- 
mond ring. (She has really put it on. 
It’s a beauty, with five diamonds and bits 
in between. I caught it, end on, in a 
mirror, that’s how 1 know.) Estelle ap- 
peared very disappointed for an engaged 
person. When the bell rang, Estelle got 
awfully excited, but I said to Maud: “ It’s 
that dove, Mr. S. Let’s cut!” Estelle 
looked so annoyed. I think she thought 
then that it would have been better to 
tell us that she was engaged to him. 

N.B.—‘“ Bore” is a most useful word. 
It fits in anywhere, and always strikes 
home. Besides, it sounds so jolly grown 
up. 

Yours, 
Mops. 
III. 

DEAR ETHEL,— 

The funny part is that Estelle is 
not pleased. She says now that we take 
no interest in her at all. ‘This is rather 
funny after her wanting to gag us such a 
lot. But you never can tell with grown- 
ups. Mammais nicer. She says to Estelle 
that it does not do for young girls to have 
nothing but engagements in their heads, 
and that we ought to be applying ourselves 
to arithmetic. I told mamma in strict 
confidence that Maud and Grace and I 
thought Mr. S. too short for a husband, 
and showed her the picture of the mounted 
Knight, who is very tall indeed. Mamma 
said you can’t breakfast every morning 
with a cream-coloured man in armour like 
that. You needed somebody human and 
comfortable looking like Mr. S. When 
Aunt Jane came in, and asked: “ And 
what does this smart child think of Mr. 
S.?” and in such a bitter-relation voice, I 
used mamma’s expression, and said that he 
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was very comfortable looking, I thought 
(I think it’s a pity to be called an onfong 
terrible, and not live up to it!) Aunt 
Jane said, ‘‘ Well, I never,” and shrieked 
a little, and Estelle won’t speak to me now 
at all. 

Somehow, you can’t think—at least I 
can’t think—why, but since mamma has 
called our knight “ cream-coloured,” none 
of us feel so stuck on him as we used to 
be. I wonder if I made Estelle feel like 
that about Mr. S. ? 

Yours, 
IV. 

Dear ETHEL,— 

I think that mothers remember 
how to keep young better than daughters, 
don’t you? I don’t mean myself. I mean 
the rest of us. Estelle and Agnes, etc., 
have arranged between themselves how I 
am to behave, now that I’m fourteen and 
beginning to look grown up. They always 
said I was a duck and a darling before 
my elbows got so much in the way, and I 
began to look like a giraffe at the knees. 
What do you suppose they did about 
Mildred ? Mildred has got her hair up, 
if you please, and drives out visiting with 
her mother. I call that fas¢ for sixteen, 
don’t you? She is frightfully prim and 
is giving a dance. Maud and Grace and 
I are going. The dance is all right, of 
course, but though the girls are dead nuts 
on Mildred (calling her a sweet and a pet, 
and ‘“ she-knows-how-to-behave ” sort of 
darling, you know), Z haven’t spoken to 
her for weeks. When she came to call, 
the girls stroked her and petted her in the 
usual way, and Agnes said: “ Mops is so 
delighted that she is asked to your party !” 
Now, who could stand that ?” 

I didn’t know what to say or do for 
exactly five minutes. ‘The suspense was 
awful, but I had to banish a_ horrible 
contented smile from Mildred’s lips, and 
spiflicate Agnes, or life evermore would 
be a weary, torturing nightmare. So I 
said, in the nice pleasant manner that the 
girls expect me to assoom when I am 
talking to visitors : “ Yes, I’m quite looking 
forward to your party, Mildred; and I 
hope to invite you to my dance on the 
13th of next month.” I spiked about 
15 guns with that speech. 

N.B.—I1 wasn’t to have a party this 
year. 


Yours ever and ever, 
Mops. 
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Dear ETHEL,— 

I may have a party yet, because it’s 
so difficult to explain to Mildred. Nobody 
had the nerve to tell her that I was talking 
nonsense. Mamma says she “won’t be 
driven” in that way, and I believe her 
because, although she is as soft as silk 
when she’s pleased, she is a great big 
terrifying lion when she’s roused, ‘The 
girls ‘are tigers merely all the time. ‘To 
resume, however, Agnes was in such a 
funk that she said she believed we should 
be obliged to have a party after all. So 
I went to Mildred’s party quite bucked 
up. 

It was an awfully stiff affair. Mildred 
is the kind of girl who thinks that when 
youre grown up you mustn't be kind to 
any one or your hair will come down. 
She stood by her mother to “ receive.” 
Being chums, Maud, Grace, and I went 
together, and it was just as well ; because, 
separate, we might have expired when we 
saw Mildred. She looked as though she 
had got into the freezer instead of the 
ices (I love ices, don’t you ?), and it was 
just like taking hold of an uncooked 
filleted sole to shake hands with her. 
She is “ past” having boys at her parties 
now, if you please, and nothing without a 
moustache was admitted. ‘The ones who 
had moustachies (that’s a difficult word 
when there’s a lot of them) didn’t know 
what to say to us when they danced with 
us. ‘They all kept asking the same ques- 
tion: Do you play hockey at school ? ‘They 
might know that there are some girls left 
in the world who don’t play hockey and 
I’m one of them. No, I’m wrong; one 
did ask : “ Did you feel cold coming in the 
cab?” Rotten talk, wasn’t it? If a few 
real boys had been there I should have 
enjoyed myself much better, lancers in- 
cluded. At last I could stand the strain 
no longer. One fearfully patronising 
moustache asked me how old I was!! 
The cheek! I “toyed with my fan” as 
they do in novels, and I looked him 
straight in the eye. ‘‘ My fiancy would be 
displeased if I told you,” I said. “ Your 
what?” he asked. “ My fiancy. I’m en- 
gaged to be married,” I said. I felt I 
must take the steam out of some one, but 
it was a bit shivery all the same. I must 
have managed to look pretty like Estelle, 
because he became even more stiff than 
he had been before.  “ May I get you an 
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ice?” he asked suddenly. I said thank 
you so quick he might have known I was 
still at school. But I couldn’t let an 
opportunity like that slip. Before he 
went I begged him to say nothing, how- 
ever, as my parents opposed the match. 
I think I went a bit too far there, however. 
I know he told some one, because they 
were in fits at the buffet. Just then 
Mildred came up to speak to me for the 
first time that evening. 

“ How are you getting on, Mops? 
asked, quite nicely and politely. 

“Very well, thank you,” I said, stifling 
a yawn that didn’t exist. Then I re- 
membered how mamma’s words had upset 
Grace and me. 

*‘T’ve just been flirting with that cream- 
coloured youth over there,” I said. You 
should have seen her after that! My!!! 

Yours ever, 


Mops. 


»” 


she 


VI. 
DearEST ETHEL,— 

I’m feeling so purry and good to- 
day, I had to say dearest to something. 
Mamma won’t let me till she knows my 
heart is clear of mischief, she says. 
Mamma is a warlike lion to-day, and I’m 
not to have my party, so she can’t be- 
lieve I’m feeling good. But the curious 
part of it is that I am. I want to tell 
every one that I’m a model and they 
won't let me. I think it’s because of 
yesterday. We were out at the Motor 
Show with Uncle Harry, who was buying 
a car. With Uncle Harry you mustn’t 
speak or you're lost. He is a member 
of Parliament, and always thinks he is 
backing bills and things when he is only 
calling for cabs, or getting tickets for 
umbrellas. Anyhow, there was an awful 
mess when we got inside, and the heat 
was awful, and Uncle Harry spoke to 
a porcupine of a policeman, and said: 
“Why, haven’t they cloakrooms in this 
place where these ladies (Grace and I 
were so pleased, although Aunt Ruth 
was present) might leave their wraps. 
What is the management thinking of? 
Why are not things better attended to?” 
and on and on. It was centuries before 
the policeman could stop him and point 
out a door on his left, where cloakroom 
was written in large letters. It was a 
bad start, and Aunt Ruth got awfully 
flurried. She’s always different when 
Uncle Harry is in a rage, and I feel 
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quite elderly and protecting then. Uncle 
Iiarry didn’t seem to notice how we 
wanted to giggle, or what a nice, smooth 
smile lay under the policeman’s mous- 
tache, for he was just as bad in a 
minute again, because the Daimler or the 
Darracq or some other stand wasn’t just 
right at the entrance, where he could get 
to itat once. We heard him say to one 
man: ‘Well, you can talk to me at 
one o'clock, I'll be lunching in the IPa- 
vilion then.” It sowed the seeds of ad- 
venture in our minds, because the next 
minute we heard him asking Aunt Ruth 
why on earth she had brought “those 
children”? Grace and I felt like the 
“Babes in the Wood,” forgotten and 
slighted by the Best on Earth (that’s 
going it pretty strong on Aunt R. and 
Uncle H.)! So at a favourable moment 
we slipped into the passing throng and 
were lost to view. 
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N.B.—We had a lovely time amonz 
the cars, and as we told all the secretaries 
that our uncle was just behind coming 
to buy they paid us no end of attention, 

N.B.B.—I like green cars best, with pale 
grey striped linings and everything co.p- 
plated. We were five minutes late for 
lunch at the Pavilion, and Uncle Harry 
had not got a car, because they had been 
looking for us all morning. Aunt Ruth 
had got back to her snappy stage, and 
life at lunch-time wasn’t worth living. 
Uncle Harry had everything, but kept 
saying nothing was fit to eat. When he 
was at apple pie, which I hate, I told 
him we had run away like the Babes, 
because he didn’t want us. But being 
a Conservative member, as papa says, 
he was lost to reason, and, as I said, I 
am afraid I am not to have a party. 

Yours, the martired inocent, 
Mops. 





THE DAISIES. 


N the great green park with the 
wooden palings— 

The wooden palings so 
climb— 

There are fern and foxglove, primrose 
and violet, 

And green things growing all the time ; 

And out in the open the daisies grow, 

Pretty and proud in their proper places ; 

Millions of white-frilled daisy-faces, 

Millions and millions—not one or two 

And they call to the bluebells down in 
the wood, 

“Are you out?—are you in? 
been so good 

All the schooltime winter through ; 

But now it’s playtime, 

The gay time, the May time, 

We are out at play—where are you?” 


hard to 


We have 


In the gritty garden inside the railings, 

The spiky railings all painted green, 

There are neat little beds of geranium 
and fuchsia 

With never a happy weed between. 


There’s a neat little grass-plot, bald in 
places 

And very dusty to touch ; 

A respectable man comes once a week 

To keep the garden weeded and swept ; 

To keep it as we don’t want it kept. 

He cuts the grass with his mowing- 

' machine 

And we think he cuts it too much. 


But even on the lawn all dry and gritty ; 

The daisies play about. 

They are so brave as well as so pretty 

You cannot keep them out. 

I love them, I want to let them grow, 

But that respectable man says no. | 

He cuts off their heads with his mowing- 
machine 

Like the French Revolution guillotine. 

He sweeps up the poor little pretty faces, 

The dear little white-frilled daisy faces, 

Says things must: be kept in their proper 
places 

He has no frill round his ugly face— 

I wish I could find Ais proper place! 

Rk. Nesbit, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL, 
LL day there had been thunder in 
A the air. For a long time the blue- 
leaden pall had hung over the 
hills to the south, but now it was unrolling 
itself with a sort of stealthy indolence 
towards Wootton Grange. From _ her 
folding-stool by the French window Lady 
Magrath watched the mighty mass crawl- 
ing on like a threatening monster, swal- 
lowing up inch by inch the azure expanse 
in front. From early morning she had 
felt the coming elemental upheaval in her 
blood. The seething turbulence within 
seemed to dizzy her outlook and made 
her see things in grotesque proportions. 
Like the impending storm, she was fraught 
with untold possibilities. 

With moody impatience she clawed at 
the book in her lap. The storm was 
She hated 
storms. ‘They gave her a_ headache, 
and the lightning frightened her out of her 
wits. But she longed for the rain; she 
wanted the sluices of the heavens to open 
and let loose the deluge—not to scatter 
the brooding heat-haze that weighed on 
the landscape as it pressed on her soul. 
She almost laughed as she thought of the 
pettiness of the end she wished achieved 
by the gigantic forces of nature. She 
wanted the rain, for then the lawn behind 
the shrubbery would be converted into a 
squelching morass, and there would be 
no more tennis for the day. 

At last. With frightful suddenness a 
forked tongue of flame quivered through 
the air, quenched instantly, it would 
seem, by a mighty avalanche of rain. 
Through the crashing boom of the thunder 
Lady Magrath’s quick ear caught the 
sound of girlishiy hysterical laughter. 
And here they came tearing along, Olive 
Grier and Jack Hinton, making a des- 
perate dash for shelter. 

“What do you think of that, Val?” 
panted the girl, as she came to a stop 
under the projecting terrace roof and 
shook her drenched mane of tawny hair. 

“You'd better not ask what I think of 
you,” replied Lady Magrath coldly. “ Now, 


coming on too slowly for her. 
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don’t stop to argue, Olive, but go up at 
once and change.” 

“Certainly [ll go; but wasn’t it a 
shame? Just as the game had got dread- 
fully exciting. We were neck to neck for 
the finish, weren’t we, Mr. Hinton ?” 

“Olive!” exclaimed Lady Magrath, 
half rising. 

With a pout and a rebellious laugh the 
girl turned and fled. 

“And what shall I do with you?” 
continued Lady Magrath, shooting a side- 
glance at the young man, who was rubbing 
his chin with an air of embarrassment. 
“If you'll ring for Timmins he'll take you 
up to Sir Ralph’s dressing-room.” 

Hinton broke into an awkward laugh. 

“What on earth for? I wouldn't 
exchange the soaking I got for—for a 
king’s wardrobe. Think it’ll hurt me?” 

This time she looked at him full, taking 
in his six feet of splendid animalism, and 
silently agreeing with him that he seemed 
immune to the infirmities of the flesh. 

“You must have been interested, not 
to have seen it coming along,” she said 
somewhat scornfully, indicating with a 
jerk of her head the downpour outside. 

‘*T—that is, we were,” he stammered. 
“You know, Val, I thought I was a bit 
of a crack with the racquet, but I could 
hardly hold my own with her. She sends 
you scurrying all over the place; she 
takes your breath away with her returns ; 
she...” He pulled up short, checking 
the rush of his words as he saw her eyes 
glued on his face. 

““She what, Jack? Do go on.” 

“Well, she certainly seems to have a 
style of her own,” he added lamely. 

“A style that made you forget I was 
sitting here alone.” 

“We I left you reading, Val.” 

“Pretending to, you mean,” she ex- 
claimed, her eyes flashing fire. ‘‘ What 
else was I to do? Make a fuss—or 
come and play gooseberry ?” 

He stepped back, visibly startled, 

“Val, what are you saying? A mere 
kid, with her hair not even up ?” 
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She leapt to her feet, pulled the hang- 
ings fiercely across the window, and, 
touching the electric switch, flooded the 
semi-gloom with light. Then she stood 
scanning him closely for a few moments, 
her hand to her heart. 

‘* Jack, I want you to tell me something 
—I want you to tell me that I am as 
much to you as I ever was.” 

“You are, Val,” he said, a tone of 
sullen doggedness in his voice. 

“TI believe you, Jack. I believe you 
because I want to believe you—oh, so 
much! ‘The thought of somebody coming 
between us drives me mad. Promise you 
won’t play tennis with Olive any more.” 

There was just the faintest shadow of 
hesitation in his reply. She could not see 
the hand he clenched behind his back as 
he said : 

“If you 
promise.” 

“You see, Jack,” she continued eagerly, 
“that’s what it has come to. I’m jealous 
even of children. Yes, Jack, it serves me 
right. I laid up for myself my own punish- 
ment. When you first—what shall I say? 
—first came on the scene I intended you 
for nothing more than a mere plaything, 


ask me, Val, of course I 


a toy of the moment, to be thrown aside 


when the whim was over. But the joke 
has become a deadly, serious business. 
Jack, I feel that if ever you left off giving 
me your love of your own free will I 
_ should beg it of you as a charity.” 

He made a sharp movement which 
might have expressed pity or displeasure. 

“Don’t, Val. Now you’re talking like 
a child yourself.” 

She drew herself up to her full height, 
which brought her face almost level with 
his. 

“ All right, Jack ; then I'll talk to you 
like a woman—like a woman who wants 
to make one last throw of the dice before 
it’s too late. Doyou remember that night 
on the launch last autumn when you asked 
me to run away with you ?” 

“Of course I remember,” he 
sharply. 

*‘T laughed you off ; but you don’t know 
how near I was to saying Yes. Jack, you 
will see how much I trust you when you 
see how frank I am going to be with you. 
‘That night I was treacherous to you. My 
ears were listening to your words, but my 
thoughts were with—him. I felt I had 
to give him another chance, although my 
heart was dragging me the otherway. Jack, 


said 
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I had a fancy, an absurd fancy, that lately 
he had been becoming more alive, less of 
an animated mechanism. I thought that 
perhaps a dim recollection was crossing 
his mind that ours had been a love match 
—a love match!” She laughed shrilly 
as she repeated the words. “And then 
what happened? A week later he told 
me with all the casualness in the world 
that he had booked his passageto Bombay. 
He had suddenly discovered that his 
museum was sadly deficient in certain 
species of Indian butterflies. He did not 
know how long he would be away. He 
came back as suddenly as he had gone, 
Iie was glad to say he had been most 
successful. He brought back a wonderful 
collection of new specimens. I don’t 
know under what heading he classed 
Olive.” 

“ Did you know he was bringing her?” 
asked Hinton pensively. 

“JT didn’t. But 1 wasn’t surprised. 
He’s not in the habit of consulting me 
about his arrangements. All he deigned 
to tell me was that Olive was the daughter 
of a cousin of his—I always understood 
that he hadn’t a shred of a relative in the 
world—and that she was too bright and 
pretty to be wasted on India. ‘That’s just 
his way—considerate, most considerate 
to everybody except- But there, Jack, 
I’m not going over the old ground again. 
I’ve done my duty to him— more than my 
duty. I have waited for him to come 
back. But I won’t wait any longer... 
Oh!” 

A terrific clap of thunder punctuated her 
sentence. It shook even Jack Hinton’s 
steady hand in the act of lighting a cigar- 
ette. A defiant, half-frenzied look had 
come into Lady Magrath’s fathomless 
eyes as she turned and placed her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “‘it’s got to 
end.” 

He stood silent, looking at her ex- 
pectantly. ‘ 

“’m going to take matters into my 
own hands,” she continued. 

“What are you going to do ?” he asked 
with puckered brows. 

“leave that to me, Jack. ‘There's 
only one thing you need do, and that 1s 
—to stand by me. You will, Jack, won't 
you?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“ That’s all right, then. I want you to 
go home now. I'll feel more free when I 

















“*You'd better not ask what | think of you,’ replied Lady Magrath coldly.” 
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know you're out of earshot. Go quick, 
while the storm is still here to help me. 
It makes a splendid ally. ‘Take the 
white Panhard. You can send it back 
with your man. Tl come after you as 
soon as I can, and let you know—what 
there is to know.” 

He seemed inclined to linger, but with 
passionate importunity she pushed him 
from the room. She waited on the alert 
till the car had whirred out of hearing, 
and then she sat down to prepare herself 
for the great purpose in hand. She had 
tried so often to piece together the events 
of the past into a well-ordered scheme. 
Perhaps she would succeed. this time. 
She would not hark back to her marriage 
—she had scrutinised it too frequently 
with microscopic eye to have overlooked 
any point that might redeem it from 
failure. If there had been, there probably 
would have been no Jack Hinton. Oh, 
yes, it had been great fun to have the 
neighbouring young squire dangling dog- 
like at her heels—he, the boy Apollo just 
down from Oxford, and she, the acknow- 
ledged beauty queen of the county. She 


was so used to conquests, in fact, had 
grown tired of them. 


But there was such 
an element of novelty about this, a certain 
piquancy in the frank admiration of the 
lad for the older woman with her ripe 
worldliness. It was more than the ordin- 
ary calf-love—it had about it a tinge of 
the blind, uncompromising chivalry of the 
knight-errant of old. It was very pleasant 
and very touching to her in the chilling 
consciousness of her growing loneliness 
—and it had ended as she had told him 
just before. And even then she would 
not have spoken if Olive Grier had not 
wrung the confession .from her. Ever 
since the arrival of the girl, some three 
weeks ago, there had been*a sense of 
danger upon Lady Magrath. At first she 
would not define it, but gradually, as 
Olive’s presence in the house became 
more pronounced, there flitted across 
Lady Magrath’s mind vague comparisons 
between the fresh, free-growing grace of 
wild field-flowers and the laborious beauty 
of hot-house blooms. She did not dis- 
trust her ascendency over Jack Hinton; 
but why run any unnecessary risks? Fate 
was niggardly; it had too big a list of 
clients to be over-generous in chances to 
any one of them. She was making a bold 
bid for happiness, and there was no time 
to be lost. 
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The storm was guttering away, but the 
tension of her nerves had not relaxed. 
She was glad of it. She knew the psycho- 
logical moment was there, waiting for her 
to use it. With a sudden gesture of 
resolution she flung from the room and 
rapidly swept down the long corridor, at 
the end of which was her husband's study, 

He looked up at her entrance, his 
magnifying-glass poised in mid-air, 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” 
she asked brusquely. 

“Why, certainly. Nothing the matter, 
I hope.” ‘There was no trace of alarm in 
his metallic voice. 

“There’s a great deal the matter, Ralph. 
And I want your assistance to set it 
right.” 

“Oh, anything I can do—— 

**You are the only one that can do it. 
Ralph—I want you to give me my free- 
dom.” 

He tapped the table with the magnifying- 
glass for a moment or two before he re- 
plied: ‘ That’s rather a peculiar request, 
Valentia.” 

“TI don’t know why it should seem 
peculiar to you. I had thought that to 
a certain extent you would be prepared 
for it.” 

“Perhaps I am. But even then it 
seems—well, to come a bit straight from 
the shoulder.” 

‘“To my mind that’s far better than 
beating about the bush. Well?” she 
prompted him, as he remained silent. “1 
don’t know what you have been thinking 
all these years.” 

“I’m not sure that I’ve allowed myself 
to think, Valentia. I didn’t know that 
you would ever call on me to express an 
opinion.” 

“ Then, as you have never thought, you 
may now feel all the more inclined to 
act.” 

“That’s absurd. You forget, my dear 
girl, that the thing is not quite so simple 
as it looks. I am fully aware that we have 
not hit it together for a long time. But 
the English law does not, fortunately or 
unfortunately, recognise mere incompat- 
bility of temperament as a_ sufficient 
excuse for divorce. ‘There must be more 
tangible grounds than that.” 

She made a sharp turn-about till she 
stood with her back to him, Then she 
said, slowly and half-inaudibly, across her 
shoulder: “ And suppose, Ralph—sup- 
pose those more tangible grounds exist?” 


” 
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She heard him sit down heavily, and 
for some time there was no sound from 
him except a soft whistle, two or three 
times repeated. 

“Well, and what now?” she asked, 
turning round on him again defiantly. 

She could hardly repress a cry of sur- 
prise. She had not expected him to take 
it like that. His features were always set, 
but now they seemed to have hardened 
into stone. She wondered she had never 
noticed how grey he was about the temples 
—a greyness that somehow did not seem 
to be entirely accounted for by the fact 
that he was ten years her senior. He was 
making mechanical play with his magni- 
fying-glass, till she could scarcely resist 
the impulse to snatch it from his hand 
and dash it to the ground. And then— 
only just in time—he broke the silence. 
“ By Gad, Val, that was playing the game 
rather low down !” 

“And I say that you have no right to 
be so shocked at the idea,” she broke in, 
her voice fierce and shrill by contrast 
with his quiet intonation. ‘“ You admitted 
yourself that you never troubled to think 
how things stood between me and Jack 
Hinton. Why, by a very slight stretch of 
the imagination, your attitude might be 
construed into contributory conduct, or 
whatever it’s called.” 

“Perhaps I didn’t care to assert a legal 
right where the moral one did not go 
with it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that,” 
she said shortly. 

“Oh, yes, you do. And if you really 
don’t, it’s not worth while explaining. 
Perhaps, though, you won’t mind telling 
me what is making you bring about the 
present crisis. As far as I know, there is 
no reason why—why things should not 
have gone on as they have been going 
till now.” 

“T see. You would have preferred 
even that to the scandal,” she said con- 
temptuously. 

“TI must own to the average English- 

5 
man’s distaste for seeing his name dragged 
through the gutter. But that, of course, 
can’t be helped now. I’m only wonder- 
ing why you yourself are so keen on 
figuring as a headline on the placards of 
the halfpenny rags.” 

She looked him squarely into the eyes 
as she replied : 

“T thought it 


Ralph,” 


was only fair to you, 
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“I’m glad to hear you say so,” he 
remarked drily. “It’s the first decent 
word that has as yet been said in this 
sorry business.” 

“It’s fair to you, Ralph,” she continued, 
“because it will set you free to retrieve 
your first matrimonial blunder. I’m sure 
you will come across fe 

“That’s very kind and thoughtful of 
you, but not to the point,” he interrupted 
grimly. 
trouble about my future domestic welfare. 
You'll have quite enough to do to P 

“To trouble about my own, you want 
to observe,” she said quickly as he stopped 
short. ‘‘Quite so, Ralph. And, there- 
fore, I want you to see that I’m taking 
some forethought for myself as_ well. 
That’s why I am bringing about this 
crisis,” she said, a sudden vibration in 
her voice. Her words came slow and 
difficult as though dragged up with an 
effort from the very bottom of her heart. 
“Ralph, I’m thirty-four. The man who 
has taken the place you should have kept 
in my heart is twenty-seven. In a few 
years I shall be middle-aged, while he will 
be only just in the first flush of his man- 
hood. I have no fear of his loyalty. But 
there is no need to put it to any undue 
strain. Olive, with no doubt uninten- 
tional gaucherie, has been thrusting herself 
on him of late. I will admit that Olive 
has some little share in the crisis.” 

“In plain words, you are afraid he will 
fall in love with Olive, or Olive with him, 
and you wish to avoid undesirable com- 
plications.” 

“You put it crudely, but you can have 
it your way.” 

He sat for a few moments drawing 
designs on the blotting-paper in front of 
him, and then, to her astonishment, he 
broke into a loud laugh. 

“ By Jove, that’s what I call the biter 
bit.” 

** You are pleased to talk in riddles.” 

“Oh, yes, I may as well tell you—this 
seems the blessed if long-overdue day for 
explanations. Olive Grier is no more 
my second cousin than she is my grand- 
mother. I found her in an_ officers’ 
orphan home, and I thought she would 
suit my purpose. That’s why I brought 
her here.” 

“Suited your purpose!” she echoed. 
“Tt seems to have required a good deal 
of stage-managing, whatever it was.” 

“No, no; you'll find it quite simple. 
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I brought the girl here-—-what do you 
think fur? As an antidote for Hinton— 
an antidote against you. ‘There were 
brilliant possibilities in the girl. I wanted 
her about the house, to bang right up 
against Hinton every time he came here. 
I thought that was one way of doing it.” 

“ You really mean what you say?” she 
asked, with a catch in her breath. 

“Of course I do. Only, instead of 
remedying matters, of which I thought 
there was still a chance, it seems to have 
precipitated the catastrophe. Well, it 
serves me right. I shouldn’t have gone 
in for such backdoor methods. I should 
have put my foot down as soon as things 
had got beyond the laughing stage, and 
kicked Hinton out neck and crop.” 

“Why didn’t you?” she asked, with 
sudden vehemence. 

** Because I know you better than you 
know yourself. If I had done such a 
thing it would have made you more dead 
set on him still, if that was possible. If 
I had forbidden him the run of the house 
you would have gone to him. ‘There 


would have been assignations, clandestine 
meetings in hidden places—all the para- 
phernalia of a sordid intrigue. 


I pre- 
ferred to keep the nuisance on the 
premises. It didn’t make quite so much 
talk, and if the servants got a little 
amusement out of it one need not grudge 
them it, poor things.” 

“So it seems you did give some 
thought to the matter,” she said, with a 
short laugh. 

**T don’t know exactly where we two 
parted company,” he continued, ignoring 
the taunt. “I suppose it was the year 
I got a sudden nausea for the sham and 
fake and tinsel they call the London 
season, and I left you to go up to town 
by yourself. We never seemed to get 
together again after that. And then 
came Hinton. I let you run your zigzag 
course, thinking that at some turn or 
other it would bring you back to your 
senses—if not to me. A year ago, as 
a last resource, I went away altogether, 
with some vague idea of finding out 
whether there was any allegiance left in 
you at all. Of course, I only went on 
the assumption that Hinton was a gentle- 
man.” 

‘He is!” she exclaimed hotly. 

“ Certainly—I have your word for it, 
he said, with biting sarcasm. “ We all 
are—all ladies and gentlemen. I suppose 
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that’s why we make such a mess of things, 
Well, now for a change we'll try being 
men and women, and act in the ordinary 
human sort of way. You want to break 
away from me?” 

*‘T want to taste happiness.” 

“And you think the two things are 
synonymous. All right—you must know 
better than I. Only, I presume you are 
not above taking a piece of advice from 
me?” 

“Tf it fits in with my plans.” 

“ Precisely. I want to fit in with your 
plans. I want to make sure that you 
are not going on a false track.” 

*“What do you mean ?” 

** Are you quite certain of Hinton ?” 

The unexpected query left her non- 
plussed. 

“My advice to you is—make certain 
of him. If a woman in your situation 
falls between two stools she never gets 
up again. Make certain of him, I tell 
you.” 

“T am certain,” she flung at him. 

“Very well; then we can go ahead. 
Presumably you don’t propose to de- 
fend ?” 

She looked at him vacantly. 

“Oh, I forgot—I don’t suppose you 
understand any of the technicalities. 
And I don’t see why you should be 
worried with them. It’s Hinton’s busi- 
ness. I’d better go and have a talk with 
him.” 

“Oh, no, no; I'll arrange everything 
with him,” she said hurriedly. 

A derisive smile played about his lips. 

“What, afraid there’ll be arow? Don't 
you believe it, my dear. I don’t say they 
don’t do these things better abroad. But 
as we have made our conventions so we 
must lie on them. And I don’t see how 
it would make an honest woman of you 
again if I sent a bullet through his head. 
Of course, that would be one way of 
making dead certain of him,” he added, 
with a hoarse laugh, “ but it would hardly 
suit you. So for the sake of argument 
I'll assume that you know what you are 
talking about. Let’s see,” he said, 
wrinkling his brows thoughtfully, “ that’s 
all for the present. The rest we had 
better communicate to each other through 
our solicitors. Ihope you won't mind giving 
me a day or two before I set the machinery 
going.” 

“Take your own time about it,” she 


said. 
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“Thank you. I can’t get up to town 
just yet. My new cases of pterophora 
want careful attention. I’ve just started 
mounting them. Permit me.” 

He walked to the door and held it 
open for her. She fixed him with a look 
in which scorn, surprise, and irresolution 
blended strangely, and then with an 
abrupt gesture of finality she walked 
from the room. Back in her own apart- 
ments, she rang for her maid. 

“ My riding-habit,” she said. 

By the time she came down her groom, 
according to instructions, was holding 
her horse ready for her. As she leapt 
into the saddle she had a feeling as of 
secret, malevolent eyes fastened upon her. 
Of course he was watching her. He 
knew her errand. No doubt he was 
glorying in having planted the seed of 
doubt and distrust in her heart. But 
he was wrong. Jack Hinton had said 
he would stand by her, and she knew 
he would keep his word. He would 
stand by her—she suddenly caught her- 
self up short at the phrase. It meant all 
she intended it to mean, and yet there was 
an ominous ring about it. A tremor shot 
through her which presently, to her 


astonishment, she analysed as a spasm 
of anger against her husband. She would 
have laughed if any one had told her 
that her husband had still the power of 


making her angry. Not so much for 
his insidious attempt to make her doubt 
Hinton, but for the smug complacency 
with which he had accepted the present 
position of things. His horror, his in- 
dignation had rung false. Beneath it all 
there ran an unmistakable undertone of 
equanimity, of satisfaction almost, that 
his wife had gone to the devil, and he, 
in nearly so many words, had wished 
her God-speed to it. The thought made 
her apply the whip with half-conscious 
fury, and her horse reared and then 
plunged forward at a gallop. Very good 
—she would get there the sooner. Only 
the aftermath of the storm was left: 
distant rumblings and faint, sulphurous 
streaks along the sky. But the soul of 
it seemed to have got into her body. 
Her limbs were quick with galvanic 
quiverings. In her joints she felt a 
needle-like prickle, and momentarily she 
expected them to flash forth electric 
sparks. By the time she reached Hinton 
Hall her nerves seemed to be strung to 
the last turn of the screw, 
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He was down at the front door to meet 
her. Without an introductory word she 
swept past him into the empty dining- 
room, leaving him to follow. When she 
turned to him she saw his face was very 
pale and, to any construction but her 
own, shadowed by a tinge of anxiety. 

“T have told him, Jack,” she burst 
forth. 

“Well ?” 

“He knows what I want him to do, 
and he has agreed.” 

“What you want him to do?” he 
echoed vaguely. 

“To give me my freedom.” 

He passed his hand across his forehead 
in token of his perplexity. 

“But—but I don’t understand. 
did you manage that ?” 

“Jack, there was only one thing to tell 
him—and I told him.” 

He smiled at her vacuously, indulgently. 
Then, as the back-wash of his thoughts 
swept across his brain, a look of horror 
spread slowly over his face. 

“Val, you don’t mean me to understand 
you told him—that ?” 

“ Great God,” she cried, darting towards 
him, “ what else could I have told him 
that would meet the case? Jack, dear, 
remember one can’t make omelettes with- 
out breaking eggs.” 

“Yes, but one 
with a Nasmyth hammer 

She started back from him with a little 
gasp of fear. This was something very 
new and very strange—Jack Hinton prac- 
tising repartee on her! Next he would 
perhaps try his hand with her at epigrams. 
Her husband’s sneer suddenly took to 
itself a slashing edge. Make sure of 
Hinton. Very well—she would make 
sure of him. 

“ Jack, please understand that you are 
not bound by any action of mine,” she 
said stridently. “If I’ve mistaken you, 
say so like a man. Look what I’ve had 
the courage to do—for your sake, as I 
thought. Pull yourself together, and be 
straight with me—for my sake.” 

He turned away from her agonised look 
of entreaty and strode up and down the 
great apartment. ! this was a 


How 


needn’t smash them 
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Heavens ! 
woman anybody might be proud to have 
won—and yet His thoughts were in 
a mad medley. Sweet, simple fragrances 
seemed to alternate in him with fierce 
tropical intoxications, gently persuasive 
fancies with overwhelming gusts of passion, 
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But through it all he heard her frantic 
appeal to his manhood. She had dared 
as much as any woman had ever dared, 
and if it was not in a nobler cause, it was 
his fault and he must pay the penalty. 

Val, I'll go through it with you,” he 
said, turning to her abruptly. 

“ You hesitated, you weren’t sure,” she 
replied, with a sob. 

“Wasn't it better I should first think it 
over 2?” 

“Oh, yes, much, much better. And 
you have really thought it over—you are 
positive it’s no false generosity, no mock, 
makeshift chivalry, but just me— me ?” 

‘Just you, Val.” 

**Oh, I’m so glad, so glad,” she cried 
between laughterand tears. ‘‘ Now I can 
go back to him with a good heart and 
give him the lie in his teeth. He wanted 
to make me doubt you—doubt you! Oh, 
you don’t know what it would have meant 
for me to crawl back to him with shoulders 
bent for the scorpion lash of his ridicule— 
I would sooner have faced death.”: 

He did not tell her that that was at 
times easier than to face life. He thought 
it better not to tell her anything while 
that hectic flush came and went on her 
cheeks, 

* But it’s all right now,” she continued 
more steadily. ‘I’m not a bit afraid any 
more. Jack—will it be very terrible ?” 

**Oh, the——? Well, it may bea little 
unpleasant. There'll be a certain amount 
of publicity, you know, and people will 
talk a bit fora time. But we needn’t take 
any notice of that.” 

“No, no, we won't. It doesn’t really 
concern anybody, only just you and me, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, only just you and me.” 

“We'll leave it at that, Jack. We must 
wait for him to begin proceedings, you 
know,” she said, dwelling with almost 
an air of importance on the legal phrase. 
“So for the present we'd better sit quiet 
and see what happens.” 

“Quite so; that’s the only thing to 
do.” 

“ And, Jack,” she continued hurriedly, 
“perhaps you had better not show your- 
self at the Grange just now. It mightn’t 
be considered good taste, you know.” 

He looked at her in mute astonish- 
ment. There was quite a_ childish 
ingenuousness in her words. How un- 
sophisticated she was for a woman of 
the world ! 
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“You understand, Jack?” she prompted 
him. 

“Oh, yes, 
agreed hastily. 

“Good-bye, then, Jack. I 
you hear from me.” 

“That’s right. 
you.” 

A hurried handshake was their only 
form of leave-taking. A quarter of an 
hour later she was back at the house, 
after a breakneck ride that turned the 
eyes of the passers-by in her wake with 
fearful wonder. Lady Magrath was in 
a hurry—something important must be 
going on at the Grange. She felt the 
curiosity she was arousing, and flung it 
from her, as it were, with an impatient 
shoulder-shrug. How foolish of them 
to waste their thrills now; they were 
laying up for themselves an anti-climax 
when the real sensation came. A cold 
feeling of estrangement struck through 
her as she ascended the stone staircase 
that led to the massive porch. No 
wonder ; she had lost her right of access, 
she was entering here as an_ intruder. 
She was not in the home she loved, but 
in a great vastness full of unfamiliar things, 
and peopled with unwonted presences, 
She was groping her way along strange 
side paths, and stretching out vain, 
ineffectual arms in search of her lost 
self. Ina kind of panic she hurried on 
to her own room, only to start back with 
a cry of alarm at the sound which struck 
her on entering. Even here, in her own 
sanctuary, she was not allowed to find 
peace. A half-angry exclamation escaped 
her as the next instant she saw Olive 
Grier stumble to her feet, lifting a tear- 
stained face. 

“Oh, Val, don’t be annoyed with me 
for being here. I was waiting for you. 
Oh, I’m so glad you’re back.” 

‘What's the matter ? what’s happened?” 
Lady Magrath asked stiffly. 

“Ralph told me I must get ready to 
go—he’s sending me away. What have 
I done? Have I offended him? And, 
oh, I was so happy here.” 

“Then I don’t know what made you 
so,” was the curt reply. ‘ Ralph never 
took any notice of you, and I—well, 
I’m not sure that I wasn’t sometimes 
absolutely unkind to you.” 

The girl looked at her with frightened 
eyes. ‘Then she burst out: “ But there 
may have been others,” 


I quite understand,” he 


shall let 


Let me _ hear from 








“*You can have me too, if you still want me.’” 
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* Others !—who ?” 

Olive bit her lips with evident chagrin 
at having let the words escape her. An 
irresistible impulse overtook Lady Magrath 
to get at the truth once and forall. ‘There 
might not be another chance. 

**Qlive—what has Mr. Hinton said to 
you ?” 

““How—how did you know I meant 
Mr. Hinton?” gasped the girl. 

“Don’t be absurd. Answer me.” 

“He has never said anything to me 
anything that counted, I mean.” 

“On your word of honour?” 

“On my word of honour. But am I 
to include the things —he looked ?” 

“Olive, I’m speaking seriously, and I 
won't have this trifling.” 

“Val, I assure you I’m not trifling,” 
said the girl, her hands outstretched in 
pathetic humbleness. “I’m only trying 
to answer you honestly. Val, sometimes 
I’ve noticed a look on him as if he 
would tell me things, only there was 
something that wouldn’t let him. We 
women feel that sort of thing, don’t we, 
Val? At least, Val, you ought to know 


—-I suppose you've had so much more 
experience than I’ve—— 


” 


eOnve!”’ 

** Oh, forgive me, Val! I didn’t mean 
anything horrid—I only——” 

‘‘T’ve no time for you.” Lady Mag- 
rath cut her short with an impatient wave 
of her hand. ‘ What are you making all 
this fuss about—what do you want me to 
do?” 

““Can’t you get Ralph to let me stay 
a little longer, only till I have got used 
to the idea of never seeing—him any 
more ?” 

“T’m sorry: I can’t interfere with my 
husband’s arrangements. I suppose he 
has made adequate provision for you.” 

“T don’t want his provision.” 

“That’s a matter entirely for yourself, 
my dear.” 

She looked after the girl creeping 
brokenly away, but there was no pity in 
her heart. The things he had looked at 
her—the things he would have told her 
if there hadn’t been something that 
would not let him! Of course the girl 
was speaking what she knew—she was 
quite old enough to feel the truth. Why, 
Lady Magrath herself had only been 
eighteen when she guessed what Sir 
Ralph meant long before he spoke. A 
spirit of bitter vindictiveness entered into 
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her. So Jack Hinton had lied to her 
after all! He had given in to her as a 
favour, as an act of self-sacrifice to the 
whim of a foolish woman. Very well 
then, let it be so. She would keep him 
to it, she would exact her pound of flesh, 
Let them all suffer—Hinton, Olive, her 
husband—the sum-total of their suffering 
did not amount to a tithe of hers. She 
would drag them all into the holocaust 
she had made of her life. What a come- 
down it was, to be sure—her great self- 
righteous fight for the grandeurs of love 
ending up in a vendetta of petty spite ! 

She turned at the sound of the opening 
door, and to her surprise she saw her 
husband step into the room. 

“‘T hear you've turned little Olive out,” 
she said scornfully. “I suppose you 
didn’t care to let her stay in this tainted 
atmosphere ? ” 

“Vm sending her away because I’ve 
no further use for her. A man doesn’t 
like to be reminded of his failures,” he 
answered quietly. ‘“ But never mind 
Olive—there are more important matters 
to speak about.” 

“T thought you had left those to our 
solicitors.” 

“T couldn’t very well leave this one. 
We have to settle one certain point for 
ourselves. We had agreed that I should 
divorce you, hadn’t we?” 

** As far as I remember.” 

“ Well—I’ve changed my mind.” 

She sprang to her feet, her _ fists 
clenched. 

“A man doesn’t break his word,” she 
cried. ‘You said you would set me 
free.” 

“T have not yet said anything to the 
contrary. But I’ve thought the matter 
over, and I see it in a somewhat different 
light.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“T will tell you. I was thinking of 
that stewardess.” 

“That stewardess?” she _ echoed, 
looking at him as though she doubted 
his sanity. 

“On the Urania—the boat by which I 
came back,” he continued unperturbed. 
“T saw her sitting on deck one day, with 
a seedy woman passenger, and recognised 
her. She caught me watching her, and 
turned pale. As she hurried past me 
she whispered: ‘For God’s sake, dont 
give me away—I’d lose the job, and then 
it'll be the Embankment for me again.’” 
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“ Tob ?—Embank ment ?—you’re talking 
at random.” 

“No, I’m not. You would know that 
stewardess’s name if I mentioned it to you. 
It was a name that figured very high up 
in the social calender. She threw it all 
away—just a slight fawx pas, the thing 
was rather mismanaged in the courts and 
—you see, I want to save you from a like 
blunder.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t keep on maunder- 
ing like that,” she cried, her eyes blazing 
at him. ‘‘ Tell me what you mean.” 

“Just a little patience—we’'ll get at it 
presently. I told you to make sure of 
Hinton. That was a fool’s advice. You 
can’t make sure of him, even if you 
had all the angels in heaven to stand 
surety for him. But the little I can do 
to make him safer, I’m willing to do.” 

She had seated herself again, and was 
staring at him in sullen silence. 

“Even admitting that Hinton means 
well,” he went on leisurely, ‘‘ you must 
take into consideration the fact you your- 
self stated—that you are seven years older 
than he. What will happen? The first 
couple of years you will travel abroad —the 
usual thing. Then you or he, or both of 


you, will be taken home-sick, and you'll 
sneak back into England, putting on as 


bold a front as you can. You will find 
yourselves impossible. You will try to 
make a circle of your own—derelict men, 
doubtful women, the flotsam and jetsam 
left on the strand of society. I’ve seen 
one or two ménages of the sort, and the 
devil couldn’t wish for a happier hunting- 
ground. So far as you are concerned 
you'll have to put up with it. There’s 
no hope for you. But I don’t know 
what Hinton will think when he sees the 
mess he’s made of his life, the loss of 
his proper place, the shattering of his 
ambitions—I believe he has some-—and 
then the fun will begin between you 
and him——” 

“Why do you tell me this?” she 
gasped, pale to the lips. 

“To save you from it,” he replied. 
“Oh, don’t be afraid—you'll get your 
Hinton right enough, only in a more 
satisfactory way. All I want you to do is 
tohelp me to playa little trick on an English 
jury—it won’t be the first time they’ve 
been humbugged. We'll change roles, 
Valentia. I'll be the blackguard, you'll 
be the wronged wife. You can leave it 
to me to manufacture the circumstantial 
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evidence. It won’t do me any harm—a 
man can wriggle so much more easily 
through the mud. And you—yes, you'll 
marry your affinity and nobody ’ll be any 
the wiser.” 

Her great eyes grew larger and larger 
as he spoke. ‘Then, as the sense of his 
words sank into her mind, she cowered 
back from him. 

** And you calmly, deliberately propose 
this—conspiracy?” she asked, voicelessly. 

“After mature reflection and taking 
into consideration all the facts of the case. 
This is surely one of the rare instances 
where the end justifies the means. And 
what’s more, I owe it to you. You hinted 
before that I was to a certain extent an 
accessory to the fact. I’m quite willing 
to take all the blame, if I can do you any 
good by it.” 

“You talk very strangely, Ralph.” 

“This is a very strange business alto- 
gether.” 

“No, no,” she cried vehemently ; “ you 
talk as if you cared.” 

He paused for a moment, then looking 
at her fixedly, he said : “It’s too late to go 
into that now. But I’m not cur enough 
to play the dog in the manger. Because 
we can't both be happy I’m not going 
to insist that neither of us should be. 
Besides—I have my butterflies.” 

His teeth came together with a snap 
on the last words, and his head drooped 
lower and lower on his chest. She, for 
her part, was gasping for breath. She 
tried to speak, but for a long time she 
was capable of nothing but little gurgling 
sounds that came and went in her throat. 
He had turned, and was slowly leaving 
the room, and she could only remain 
where she was, frozen and petrified and 
silent. Then a sudden warm wonder, a 
quick quiver of joy suffused her from 
head to foot, and put life and motion 
and speech back into her being. He had 
nearly reached the door when she was 
upon him with a detaining arm. 

** Ralph !” 

He stopped, but his back was still 
towards her. “ You have your butterflies, 
but you can have me too, if you still want 
me,” she cried. 

He turned full on her, gave her a sharp 
glance, and then shook his head with a 
bitter smile. 

She held out her hands in an abandon- 
ment of entreaty. ‘“ Ralph, for God’s 
sake, don’t say anything till I have 
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spoken. Listen. You believed me when 
I lied to you: will you believe me when I 
tell you the truth ?” 

“ If it zs the truth,” he said quietly. 

“It. is, by all that’s sacred. Ralph, 
you suggested our playing a trick on the 
law of the land. Suppose I tell you that 
I had forestalled you in that—that I 
meant to do the same?” 

“Meant to do the same? I don’t 
understand you,” he said bluntly. 

“Oh, it’s so obvious—can’t you see? I 
wanted to be free from you. I knew the 
conditions which the law of this country 
required, and, Ralph, I invented them.” 

He caught her by the wrist, almost as 
if to steady himself. “ You invented 
them ?” he echoed. 

“Yes, Ralph.” 

“Val! and you say that is the truth— 
the real truth ?” 

“As much as the other is the only 
falsehood I ever told you in my life,” she 
replied solemnly. And then her voice 
fell to a low whimper. ‘Ralph, I felt I 
had nothing more to lose when I lost 
your love, or thought I did. Nothing 
else counted—neither truth, nor honour, 
nor life itself. And, blind fool that I 
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was, I had it all the time—all the time, 
didn’t I, Ralph?” she cried, her grasp 
tightening convulsively on his arm. 

“Yes, Val, all the time. I think ] 
proved it to you.” 

“Oh, you did—s;lendidly —gloriously,” 

He eyed her hungrily. Then he cried, 
the terror ot a dread retrospect in his 
tone: “Val, Val, what made you play 
with fire like that?” , 

“T don’t know, Ralph,” she replied 
simply. ‘‘I suppose it was the storm. 
It got into my veins and drove me mad.” 

“Yes, the storm, dear.” He took her 
gently by the hand, and she followed 
meekly as he guided her to the window. 
“Tt was a great storm, Val—a great storm.” 

“It has cleared the air, Ralph.” 

So they stood for a while gazing out 
into the rosy serenity of the sunset. 

“Ralph,” she said presently, “ there’s 
a poor little butterfly you tried to break 
on the wheel this afternoon.” 

He pondered for an instant, and then 
comprehension flashed on him. “Oh, 
yes, I know—Olive,” he said. 

** Let the first act of our new life be to 
bring balm to others. ‘Thank God, I am 
healed myself.” 
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HEN for a walk I chance to go, 
Dressed in my Sunday gown, 


It’s sure to rain and hail and blow, 
1 never meet a soul I know 
In all the stupid town, 


But if I think “Twill surely rain— 
My oldest frock I’ll wear,” 
The sun shines out with might and main, 
And all the neighbours, to my pain, 
I meet, I do declare! 


Oh, so it’s been my whole life long, 
And will be till I die, 

For woe is me, a luckless maid, 
A luckless maid am [! 


Musical right 


If in the house at eve I stay 
Lest Robin Bell should call, 
He’s sure to choose that very day 
To go home by the meadow-way, 

And not our road at all! 


But if to walk I have a mind, 
I loose the garden door, 
And climb the hill-path just behind, 
Then saunter slowly home—to find 
He’s called an hour before! 


Oh, so it’s been my whole life long, 
And will be till I die, 
For woe is me, a luckless maid, 
A luckless maid am I! 
HELEN TAYLOR. 
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A FAMOUS TEACHER 


OF THE VIOLIN. 


SEVCIK AND HIS PUPILS. 


BY MRS. 


HEN your card was brought 
in to me I exclaimed ‘ Thank 
Heaven it isn’t another 

pupil!’” said Professor Sevcik, smiling 

mischievously as he broke off in the 
middle of a lesson and came and shook 
my hand. 

“Why, is it as bad as all that?” I 
asked. 

The Professor gave a gesture almost of 
despair. 

“Don’t ask me how many there are,” 
he said. “I’ve lost all count of them, 
and Heaven alone knows how I fit them all 
in. I came back from Vienna only just 
this moment, and here you see I am in 
harness at once.” 

“Then I suppose it isn’t much use 
asking you to talk to me some time to-day 
about your school ? ” ; 

Sevcik hesitated just a moment, and 
then said heroically : 

“Why not sit down and let us talk 
now? After all, there is no time like the 
present, and as you have come so far, I 
really can’t disappoint you again.” 

For two years I had been making vain 
attempts to see the Professor whenever 
my summer cure brought me_ to 
Marienbad, but each time my journey 
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had been in vain. One year he had been 
ill, another he had gone for a holiday. 
So this time I had telegraphed several 
days beforehand from Berlin, and had 
heard that the Professor was at Pisék, 
his summer home in Bohemia; but I had 
not specified in my telegram whether I 
came as a disciple or merely thirsting for 
information. 

He assured me how well he remembered 
the article in the Patt Matt MaGaZINE 
about the Wunderkind Vivien Chartres, 
and how much it had amused him. “To 
tell you the truth,” he said, laughing, 
“ when your telegram came we all thought 
it must be from Vivien herself.” 

It was rather a relief to be greeted so 
cheerily. 1 saw that it was impossible to 
be seriously afraid of the great man, and 
we became the best of friends at once. 
It is easy to understand how he wins the 
devotion of his pupils, who all told me 
how they adored him, for the school is 
almost like a big family, with the Professor 
as father. 

Until a few years ago Sevcik used to 
divide his year between the wonderful city 
of Prague and the strange, old-world 
Bohemian town of Prachatitz, with its 
quaint architecture and fantastic, frescoed 
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houses. It would seem impossible for 
musicians to find two more perfect environ- 
ments in which to study their art. But 
national, or rather racial, troubles causedthe 
Professor to be turned out of his summer 
home, forthe feeling between the Bohemian 
and the Austrian population of Bohemia 
sometimes runs very high. 

As everybody knows, the last King of 
Bohemia, Frederick, husband of James I.’s 
beautiful daughter Elizabeth, was defeated 
on the White Mountain, and since that 
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Professor Sevcik is of purest Bohemian 
parentage, and is therefore perhaps not 
looked upon with such kindly eyes by the 
German-speaking population as if he 
were of their own race. So, after a time 
in Prachatitz, he began to find difficulties 
put in the way of his teaching. First of 
all it was ordained that his pupils must 
practise, and that all lessons must be 
given, with the windows closed. 

“Just imagine,” said the Professor, 
“practising vigorously for hours during 





Photo by Wildt, Pisék. 


Pisek, in Bohemia, on the River Otava, the summer home of the Sevdik colony. 


In a charming part of the country surrounded by woods. 


paintings and Hussite pictures. 


day the kingdom of Bohemia has been 
merged in that of Austria. 

but national feeling has never died out 
in the land. In spite of struggles to 
suppress it, the Bohemian language is 
universal, and though finally the Catholic 
religion triumphed over Protestantism, 
Bohemians are still very broad-minded. 
John Hus, the “Arch Heretic” and 
follower of Wyclif, is the national hero, 
and priests discreetly close their eyes 
when their flocks crowd to the Hus 
Anniversary celebrations. Of late years 
the country, like other parts of the 
Austrian Empire, has become more rest- 
ive, and the dissensions have been more 
marked. 


The castle dates from 1620, and contains many old 


The bridge is of the same period. 


tropical August weather in perhapsa small 
and stuffy room with all the windows 


shut !” 

Regulations were next enforced that 
no lessons or practising should take piace 
after six—in fact, musical hours were to be 
from ten to twelve and from three to SIX. 
This made existence quite impossible 
for the school, and the harassed Professor 
was about to pack his traps regretfully, 
and seek another summer home. Just 
then Herr Dvoracek, who had built a new 
hotel at Pisék, another ancient Bohemian 
town in lovely surroundings, came to 
him and begged him to make it his head- 
quarters instead of inhospitable Prachatitz 
So Sevéik and his fifty pupils migrated, 
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bag, baggage, and fiddles, to Pisék, where 
every year from May to September the 
summer school is held, every year being 
more successful than the last. Fifteen of 
the pupils, and many of their chaperons 
and relations who come to visit them, live 
in the comfortable hotel, and the rest are 
scattered about in rooms in the town. 

It is a picturesque old place, on the 
side of a hill sloping down to the river, 
with an old white castle, built in 1260, a 
medizval market-place, and a long low 
bridge of immense antiquity adorned with 


Photo by Wildt, Pisék. 
The Sevéik trio: Miss Hood, 


saints. Here the musicians may live a 
peaceful and idyllic life, with nothing to 
distract them from their art. Their simple 
amusements are river-parties and picnics. 
In the woods round Pistk are charming 
walks; romantic ruins abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. Orlik, the Eagle’s Nest, hangs 
on the edge of a precipice overlooking 
the rushing river. Zvikov, another feudal 
stronghold, seems an ideal home for a 
wild robber baron. Tabor stands on a 
hill not far away, a fascinating walled city, 
founded by One-Eyed Ziska, the famous 
warrior and Hussite hero. 


The Professor frequently joins his 
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pupils in their picnics and excursions 
the life and soul of the party; chaffing 
them, and entering into all their little 
jests. He is a tremendous walker, and 
thinks nothing of twelve or fifteen miles 
a day. Mushroom-hunting is one of his 
favourite diversions, and often after rain 
he takes long rambles in the woods and 
brings trophies triumphantly back for 
supper. 

He has a very original and diverting 
method of combining duty with pleasure 
on his walks, which shows what a 


Miss @Qreenagh, and Miss Ham, 


real interest he takes in the progress 
of his pupils, He arranges to make a 
round of the houses where they live, and 
will stop outside to listen how they are 
practising when they imagine there 1s no 
one to hear or criticise. ‘Then the next 
time they come for their lesson he will 
say : 

“ Aha! Z heard on Tuesday afternoon. 
Do you think that is the way I teach 
you to play that etude of Paganini? 
Why, you have got the fifth bar entirely 
wrong.” And the mystified pupil will be 
much more careful in future how he 
practises, 
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The Professor not only teaches how 
to play, he teaches, above all, how to 
practise. This he considers all-important. 
Each pupil has his lesson separately, and 
when things do not go right, Sevcik 
makes him put down his violin and listen 
how he himself would practise the passage. 
But simply executing the exercises straight 
forward is by no means enough for this 
most exacting master. They must be 
played backwards with as much ease as 
forwards, and begun in the middle or any 
way he likes to suggest, before he is satis- 
fied that the pupil knows them thoroughly. 

Until the days of Sevcik, no one has 
dared to play the works of Paganini as 


“Oh, I don’t mind wrong notes a bit,” 
he replied. ‘“‘ These, alas, are the thorns 
along my path, which I must expect to 
pierce my feet! But I cannot bear to 
find my pupils making no progress. ‘That 
simply breaks my heart.” 

One hears very tall stories of the length 
of time that Sevéik’s pupils practise. 
Indeed, if one believes all one hears, 
some of them never leave off all the year 
round. 

“Do you insist on long hours of 
study?” I accordingly inquired. 

“No. I make no rules whatever, and 
I do mot approve of overwork. Six hours 
a day seems a very fair time to devote 


Prague. 


they were written, for they were con- 
sidered beyond the power of any one 
except that superhuman musician or the 
devil himself. But now the pupils of 
the Professor play them in their entirety, 
and even defiantly add incredible varia- 
tions which have been composed by 
Sevcik, He understands more thoroughly 
than any other teacher what the human 
hand can do. Under his training it 
becomes miraculously flexible and power- 
ful and able to accomplish marvels of 
technique, 


I have never seen any teacher look 
quite so good-tempered and benevolent 
as the Professor, so I asked him if he 
never lost his temper and whether he 
did not sometimes tear his hair when he 
eard an avalanche of wrong notes, 


to the violin when the pupil is anxious 
to improve, but some practise eight 
hours.” 

** What do you think of English people 
as violinists? They are not supposed to 
be born musicians. Do you find them 
far less gifted naturally than your pupils 
of other nations?” 

“On the contrary, I have nothing but 
praise for them,” the Professor answered 
emphatically. “They are excellent pupils, 
painstaking, persevering, and altogether 
satisfactory. ‘The Russians and Poles 
are perhaps more gifted and brilliant, but 
then they are usually erratic and too often 
incurably lazy. You see, my _ pupils 
simply must have application and _in- 
dustry, otherwise how can they ever hope 
to learn technique? I have no doubt 
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the English ones do far better here than 
they would at home. They have prac- 
tically no distractions ; and as they are 
away from their families they can give 
their whole minds to their work, and 
consequently do their very best. 

** Pistk is almost a Tower of Babel on 
a small scale, for my school contains 
nearly all nationalities. Of course I have 
numbers of Americans, English, and 
Australians. ‘Then there are Germans, 
Russians, Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes. 
A young Indian lady is also among my 
pupils, and there is a little Turkish girl 
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much expression and feeling into her 
playing as a man?” 

“ At first perhaps she does not. But 
if you will only wait until she falls in love, 
then you will find that the soul comes! 
I admit that there are exceptions even to 
this simple rule, and some remain as cold 
as ice for ever. However, men often have 
no idea of feeling either, and imagine if 
they put on a tremolo that they have then 
done all that is necessary. Look at 
Kubelik. His technique was extraordin- 
ary when he began his professional career, 


but he lacked expression. Still, he was 








Sevtik and a group of his pupils. 


who, I fancy, will create a great sensation 
when she makes her bow to the public. 
Marie Hall, of course, was the means of 
bringing me many English pupils. 

*“As to whether women or men make 
the best pupils I can only say that my 
girl pupils are all that I could desire,” 
the Professor asserted with a charming 
smile. ‘To begin with, girls don’t drink 
too much or smoke inordinately, therefore 
they keep their bodies in better condition, 
which is a very necessary point in a 
violinist. Besides, look what patience 
women have compared to men, and what 
endurance !” 

“ But do you find that a woman puts as 


very young, and ashe grew older it came 
to him gradually.” ; 
“Can you always tell if a pupil is a 
genius when he first comes to you? 
For instance, did you recognise that 
Kubelik and Marie Hall would have such 
an immense success ?” 
“No; it is almost impossible to predict 
for certain how a violinist will turn out. 
Do you know, they would not have 
Kubelik at the Conservatorium? They 
said he was no good. No doubt they 
thought, Why should this little ignorant 
boy who has been accustomed to fiddle 
in the streets be destined for a careet? 
But I was convinced that at any rate he 
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had the makings of a violinist, and I 
persevered in the face of all opposition. 
As to Marie Hall, she was fairly far 
advanced when she came to me, so it was 
easier to foresee 
her success. 
But she had had 
her reverses too, 
and Joachim re- 
fused her as a 
pupil because 
he said she 
played out of 
tune ! 
“Tdon’tthink 
it's fair to ask 
me whom I con- 
sider the first 
of living violin- 
ists. Imagine 
what a hornet’s 
nest you might 
bring down on 
my devoted 
head! But I 
haven’t any 
hesitation in 
telling you that 
I think Wieni- 
awski the great- 
est among the 
immortals. His 
tone was simply 
incomparable. 
“It always 
seems to me 
most important that a child should begin 
hearing music young. In Bohemia you 
will find that it surrounds even the baby 
in its cradle. There is singing going on 
all round him almost from the moment he 
opens his eyes on the world. When he 
is three or four years old he should begin 
to learn his notes ; but the very first thing 
he should be taught is singing. After 
that he can take to the piano, and next 
should come the violin. I think that one 
of the chief reasons Bohemians are so 
inusical is that they hear so much church 
music. Generation after generation listens 
to those wonderful anthems and chants 
till they become part of the man’s life. 
Our land, too, is very rich in folk-songs. 
“My father was a teacher in a school, 
but a very excellent violinist as well, so 
I grew up in an atmosphere of music, and 
learnt to play when I was quite a tiny 
boy. I loved it always, and when I grew 
older I first studied several years in 


A river party: Professor Sevtik with two American pupils, 
Edward J. Freund and Miss. Abbott. 
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Prague and then entered the Conserva- 
torium, where for four years I was a pupil 
of Sitt and Bennewitz. 

“From Prague I went to Salzburg, where 
I became con- 
cert-master of 
the Opera, and 
thence to 
Vienna, where 
I was appointed 
Director of the 
Opera Comique. 
This was as 
long ago as 
1873. How- 
ever, the theatre 
came to an end 
during the next 
year, and I then 
went to Russia, 
where, after a 
concert tour, I 
accepted the 
position of 
Director of the 
Conservatorium 
of Kieff. Here 
I stayed for 
seventeen years, 
and.in 1892 I 
came back to 
Prague to take 
up a professor- 
ship at the 
Conservatorium 
there.” 

I asked the Professor whether he found 
his pupils had more genius when their 
parents were of different nationalities. 

“Very often,” he replied. ‘‘ But it 
must be a good mixture. On the other 
hand, I have been rather interested to 
notice that the children of Bohemians 
who have settled in America are very 
frequently not in the smallest degree 
musical. This is not always the case, of 
course, but it happens curiously often.” 

I inquired when he thought of visiting 
London. ‘I know you have never been 
there,” I said, “and there are so many 
people who would be enchanted to 
welcome you.” 

Sevcik beamed good-naturedly. ‘‘ Ah!” 
he replied; “and I too should enjoy 
nothing better than to see London and 
my many friends and old pupils there ; 
but, unluckily, I am a very busy man. 
When my holiday time comes round in 
August it is so hot that I long for cool 
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woods and country lanes, and I cannot 
make up my mind to the prospect of 
crowded cities and long journeys. But 
some day, indeed, I hope to come to 
England.” 

Before I left I asked if I might take 
his photograph. 

** But of course,” he replied. 
would you like to take me?” 

We chose a place near a big window 
where there was abundance of light. In 
the window, however, there stood a large 
sewing-machine. When Sevcik caught 
sight of it he gave a gesture of horror. 
“Whatever you do,” he exclaimed tragi- 
cally, “ don’t let’s have the sewing-machine 
in the picture !” 


“ Where 
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Herr Dvoraéek of Pisek is always 
willing to give any information about the 
Professor's school to prospective pupils. 

Mr. Freund, who has_ been studying 
many years with the Professor, is opening 
an institute in Chicago for this purpose, 
after having given many successful con- 
certs in Austria and America. Other 
pupils are settled in London, Moscow, 
Dublin, Melbourne, and indeed in almost 
every corner of the world. Last summer 
the Sevcik Ladies’ Quartette gave several 
concerts in London, and were very well 
received, : 

The greatest successes among Sevcik’s 
pupils in this country have undoubtedly 
been achieved by Marie Halland Kubelik. 








The Professor jests. 


Downstairs, in the big dining-room of 
the hotel, I found the pupils of the Pro- 
fessor were dining together at two long 
tables. I made friends with several of 
them, and they talked much to me about 
their master, for whom they seemed to 
have the greatest affection. He has no 
use at all for idle people. If they won’t 
work he gives them up, but if they really 
try their best nobody can be kinder, more 
sympathetic, or more thoughtful for their 
welfare. When they leave him they 
seldom have any difficulty in making their 
way in the world, for the agents constantly 
write to the Professor begging him to 
recommend promising pupils. Some take 
positions as teachers, others go on tour as 
soloists. Some again set ,up schools in 
other countries to teach the Sevcik method. 


The latter’s marvellous skill set him at 
once on a pinnacle. ‘Then his romantic 
history and strange appearance and per- 
sonality were in themselves an attraction. 
He continued, moreover, to awaken in- 
terest by wooing a lovely Hungarian 
countess of ancient lineage; she fell in 
love with him at first sight, and persisted 
in marrying him in spite of all opposition 
from her family. I remember seeing 
them several years ago at Marienbad on 
their honeymoon. ‘Ihe pretty little lady 
was evidently enchanted with her youthful- 
looking husband and heedless of the fact 
that he began life as the‘son of a small 
market gardener. ; 
The story goes that Richter first dis- 
covered Kubelik in a corner of Bohemia, 
and later on returned to the same happy 
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hunting-ground, where he picked up an- 
other treasure in the shape of Kocian. 
These two each have their champions, 
for many prefer the soul that Kocian can 
throw into his playing to the wonders of 
Kubelik’s art. 

Dorothy Bridson and Marjorie Hayward 
are two more of the Professor’s successes ; 
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Oudricek and Suchy are examples of 
Bohemian genius. 

There is an old saying that when a 
Bohemian is born the fairies dangle before 
him a violin and a purse: if he takes 
the fiddle he will be a genius; if he 
takes the purse he will bea thief. But 
more often he chooses the fiddle ! 





THE BARLEY-BIRDS. 


SSUREDLY the barley-birds 
A Were speaking in the alder-trees 
The list of unimpressive words 
They use for their simplicities ! 
Rob hurried back, on hearing this, 
So fast he seemed to skim the ground, 
For Nance had promised him a kiss 
Tor every barley-bird he found. 
Stay there, stay there, you barley-birds, 
Till Nancy comes to count you! 


He glimpsed her by the pillar’d rock 
That shows the summit, where a breeze 
3egan to toss the playmate frock 
Of billowy muslin to her knees. 
She trembled when, across the brook 
Below the heather-bearing crest, 
A runner leaped and boldly took 
The hillside slanting from her breast. 
Stay there, stay there, you barley-birds, 
Till Nancy comes to count you! 


They went the way that Robin signed, 
Toward the clump of alder-trees, 
Unwitting how there walked behind 
A Boy no taller than their knees, 
Who bit his rose-red lips, to force 
His giggles back, while in his eyes 
Gleamed sparks enough to fire the gorse 
That camped in gold on Stillford Rise. 
Stay there, stay there, you barley-birds, 
Till Nancy comes to count you! 


Rob shouted. 


From the branchy place 


A little flock of siskins flew 
To find another home apace, 
Their tell-tale feathering clear in view! 
The freckled godling rarely trips 
To such a jig of honied words 
As there he tuned while Nancy’s lips 
Paid one by one for barley-birds. 
But Robin, Robin, how unfair, 
To count each bird twice over! 
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The Bass Rock Lighthouse. 




















WITH THE GANNETS 


BY F. B. 


ON 


“All round the Rock fly the mates of the sitting birds.” 


THE BASS ROCK. 


KIRKMAN. ! 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


EW species have been more often 
photographed than the gannet or 
solan-goose. Yet very little has 

been written about its domestic habits— 
so little that one might well imagine it to 
be the most uninteresting of birds. ‘hat 
this is far from being the case became 
evident to me towards the close of a short 
visit to the Bass Rock, when, happening 
to have exhausted my photographic plates, 
I turned my attention exclusively to ob- 
servation. What I saw decided me to 
return, and in due course I obtained the 
kind permission of the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights and of the lessee to pass 
several days on the Rock itself, living at 
the lighthouse, the only habitation it 
affords. This period I spent in watching 
closely the gannets, and in taking some 
two hundred photographs _ illustrating 
nearly every act of their daily life in 
the breeding season. And a splendid 
time it was. The birds were excellent 
company; the keepers at the lighthouse 
still better. 


To live in a rock lighthouse was in 
itself a sufficiently interesting experience 
—so much so that one overlooked the 
limited accommodation. One living-room, 
in which the three keepers and _ their 
guest sat, fed, cooked, washed up; off 
this room three cells, each with two bunks, 
in one or other of which a keeper was 
always asleep or trying to get to sleep, 
for they were on duty night and day 
in turn, and had to snatch at slumber 
when they could. They were the slaves 
of the magnificent lamp that each night 
swings its long white arms of light across 
the dark waters of the Firth of Forth. 
Reminiscences of the class-room tempted 
one to compare its guardians to the 
Vestal Virgins feeding the sacred flame, 
but in face of a man in oil-stained shirt 
and trousers, unshaven, bedraggled, and 
wan, the simile lost its classic aroma. 

Of the Rock itself one need say little 
except that it looks like a massive hump 
thrust up from the sea. It is about a 
quarter of a mile across in any direction, 
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with sheer sides, some hundreds of feet 
high, accessible only on the south. On 
the ledges, niches, and bosses that break 
the face of the cliff sit, in the breeding 
season, the gannets, with here and there a 
colony of kittiwakes, guillemots, and other 
species, but chiefly gannets—thousands 
of great white birds, large as geese, with 
black-tipped wings that span six feet or 
more when stretched in flight. All round 
the Rock, close to or out to sea, fly the 
mates of the sitting birds, and the im- 
mature young of previous years, some 
sailing idly on outspread, rigid wings, 
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with a loud triumphant wrrah!/ urrah} 
urrah / One would occasionally land so 
clumsily that it lost its footing and would 
fall several yards down the face of the 
cliff before it recovered its wings, its 
descending body meanwhile receiving 
protesting nips from the beaks of the 
birds it disturbed. 

It is when we come to the returning 
bird’s greeting to its mate that we reach 
the most interesting part of the gannet’s 
domestic life. It seems to have inex- 
haustible affection, and_ inexhaustible 
energy in manifesting it; at the end of 


“Some sweeping in bold circles over the waves searching for fish.’ 


some sweeping in bold circles over the 
waves searching for fish; some, again, 
plunging, or rather falling, from a height 
like huge white stones, entering the water 
with a splash, and emerging often with a 
fish safely lodged in the gullet, to repose 
a second or two on the surface, and then, 
with laboured flapping, to rise and take 
wing once more. 

From time to time a bird would quit 
the flying hosts and make for the Rock 
with a rushing flight, as if intending to 
dash itself to pieces, then would check 
itself, spreading to the full tail and webbed 
feet and vibrating wings, finally alighting 


the season its ardour is as strong as at 
the beginning, and its mate is no whit 
behindhand. For over a minute a pair 
might be seen, the two birds face to 
face, wings slightly raised, their necks 
stretched upwards, either strenuously 
wagging their heads from side to side 
or, if closer together, clacking their beaks 
like castanets ; or, again, if closer still, so 
that the beaks pointed upward, rubbing 
them one against the other just as a carver 
sharpens a knife on a steel, the whole 
accompanied by a frantic, strident urrah! 
urrah! urrah! or wrow | wrow | wrow! 
This ceremony was seldom neglected, 
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and was sometimes varied by elaborate 
bows, the neck being arched and _ the 
head darted down one flank almost as 
far as the back of the foot, the tail being 
erected.and the wings partly expanded. 
When the ledge was so narrow that it 
provided room only for one bird and its 
young, the other would without ceremony 
alight on the back of its mate, and the 
head wagging, bill clacking, attempts at 
bowing would immediately begin, though 
of course the difficulties of the position 
robbed the performance of artistic finish. 

Curiously enough a bird would often 
go through all the above actions when 
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head apologetically, and he occasionally 
bent it backwards and downwards in a vain 
effort to cosset the crown of his incensed 
spouse. He was released at intervals, 
but made no attempt to escape. He 
celebrated the final release with quite 
enthusiastic head-wagging, which did not 
however appear to mollify his wife. She 
was in no mood for trifling, and signified 
the same by menacing dabs at the already 
much-bruised nape. Her temper had not 
been improved by the fact that for some 
weeks she had been trying to hatch an 
addied egg. 

Both sexes share in incubation, and 
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“From time to time a bird would quit the flying hosts and make for the Rock with a rushing 
flight, then would check itself.” 


quite by itself, moved thereto by no 
apparent cause except perhaps a sudden 
access of jolliness—a sort of “ I’m-all- 
right” feeling; ‘ Who’s down-hearted ? 
I? Never! No!” 

The return to the nest was not always 
the occasion for outbursts of affection. 
here were domestic tiffs. I saw what 
I took to be the hen bird seize her mate 
as soon as he had alighted, fix her beak 
firmly into his nape and flatten his head 
against the face of the rock, where she 
kept it, punctuating the pressure with 
vicious twists and digs. The unfortunate 
vicim made no resistance; on the 
contrary, he did his best when. the 
pressure was slightly relaxed to wag his 


it was when watching a pair change places 
on the nest that I noticed for the first 
time what is undoubtedly the most singu- 
lar of the postures assumed by the gannet, 
and one of the most singular assumed by 
any bird. <A gannet, on alighting near 
its mate, began the usual noisy head- 
wagging. The sitting bird did not re- 
spond, but rose slowly, with a solemn, 
almost paralytic stiffness, stretching the 
neck and beak right upward and slightly 
backwards. Scanning the heavens with 
fixed, preoccupied eyes, it moved slowly 
and cautiously round on its axis, as if it 
were trying to turn on a shilling-piece, 
and leaving the nest to its mate marched, 
still gazing aloft, to the edge of the ledge, 
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‘it is when we come to the returning bird's greeting to its mate that we reach the most interesting 
part of the gannet’s domestic /ife.” 


where, suddenly opening its wings, it 
dived down into the abyss towards the 


sea, uttering a note that had in it some- 
thing of a yawn, a snore, a lover’s sigh, 
and the wail of a motor-bus, and yet 
something more that is indescribable—a 
kind of long-drawn, high-pitched _yee- 
orrrrr! ‘This note I found from many 
later observations varied greatly in pitch, 
and at times it sounded like yow-ouuu / 
at others yoor-ouuu! It was never used 
except to terminate the strange ritual 
above de- 
scribed. ‘The 
ritualitself had 
no necessary 
connection 
with changing 
places on the 
nest; it was 
the regular 
formal method 
of quitting the 
Rock—not al- 
ways used, of 
course, but 
only when the 
bird felt dis- 
posed to be 
formal. Some- 
times it was 
content to 


Feeling jolly: ‘Who's down-hearted ?” 


quit with the long yee-orrr/ and some- 
times, though more rarely, it forgot both 
ritual and note. : 
The following two incidents, noted 
down exactly at the time of their occur- 
rence, will serve to illustrate more than 
one feature of gannet domestic life and 
give some idea of its infinite variety. 
This is the first. A bird alighted near 
its sitting mate and appeared to wish 
to take her place. She refused to budge. 
Thereupon he seized her by the nape of 
the neck with 
his beak, tried 
to push her 
bodily off the 
nest, and oc- 
casionally 
gave her head 
an angry twist. 
All this she 
suffered 
patiently, but 
persisted 
nevertheless 
in her refusal. 
“SO sorry 
dear, but it 
cannot be 
done,” €z- 
pressed her 
attitude. 
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Eventually her mate accepted the situa- the edge of the ledge. On the way he 
tion, and began to cosset affectionately happened to put his foot on the nest 
the part of her neck he had just been of an absent neighbour. He paused. 
mauling. Thereupon she raised her It was evident that the accidental contact 
head towards him, and there followed of his foot with this nest had suggested 


a 2 ee i 


The ledges, niches, and bosses of the strange Bird City 


what appeared to be a most loving an idea. Slowly he relaxed, bent his 
reconciliation, expressed with the usual head downward, contemplated the nest 
vehemence, after which the’ male bird for a second, then dug his beak into it, 
slowly assumed ‘the quitting posture, and pulling up a huge truss of seaweed, 
and with its beak pointing heavenward — returned to deposit it before his mate. 
marched with dignified gravity towards She arranged it on the margin of the 
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Quitting posture. 


nest round her breast, and, seized with 
a sudden access of architectural zeal, 
began to grasp excitedly at any bits of 
material that happened to be lying within 
reach. ‘To satisfy this zeal her husband 
fetched another truss at his neighbour's 
expense, after which he once more struck 
the paralytic attitude, and with the con- 
scious rectitude of a British citizen 
returning from church to his Sunday 
dinner, resumed his progress to- 
wards the ledge, whence he sud- 
denly plunged into space with a 
wailing yee-orrr / 

The second incident was of 

briefer duration. As a gannet was 
moving in the quitting posture away 
from his mate the latter took oc- 
casion to show her affection by 
gently preening his back feathers. 
The retreating bird at once stopped, 
unbent, curved its neck gracefully 
backward, and there followed an 
interchange of most __lover-like 
caresses. It was the _ prettiest 
domestic scene I witnessed in 
Gannet City. 

It will readily be understood that, 
owing to the proximity of the nests 
and the thieving proclivities of the 
birds, there is no lack of dissension 
in a gannet colony. ‘This is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the birds con- 
tinue throughout the season adding 
material to their nests, which in 
some cases gradually become an 
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almost solid circular mass of earth, 

straw, seaweed, and fish remains 

with a fringe of new material on 

the top, spread under and round 

the one dirty yellowish egg. Dur- 

ing my visit to the Rock I con- 
stantly noted adjacent pairs threat- 
eningone another with outstretched 

necks and open beaks. This 
seemed sometimes merely a matter 

of form, the menaced bird being 

often quite unaware that it was 
exciting feelings of hostility in the 

breast of a neighbour; but at 

other times there would be most 
animated disputes. ‘There was 
nothing more comical than to see 

two birds sitting side by side, one 

of them with his neck curved per- 

haps lovingly round that of his 

mate, the two heads pointing to- 

wards an opposing couple, at whom 

they made demonstrations of hos- 

tility and scorn, alternating the same with 
self-congratulatory outbursts of affection for 
one another. It was veryhuman. “ What 
are you looking at us for?” they seemed 
to say. ‘*Mind your own business, you 
! What’s more, if you don’t, we'll 

give you something to talk about, you 
! Bah! you ! Bah! bah! 


Gannet’s nest and egg. 
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bah!” And then withdrawal of the 
heads, waggings, castanets : “ My darling ! 
what vulgar persons! Never mind them, 
my own! But if they do dare. ! 
Sweetest!” The opposing couple be- 
haved in exactly the same way. At 
times several pairs on the same ledge 
might be seen thus engaged, their 
strident urrah / urrahs / resounding along 
the cliffs. 

Sometimes these interchanges of abuse 
develop into stormy scenes. Such a one’ 
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combatants often lying prone on the rock, 
their wings stretched and pressed down so 
as to get a purchase. ‘There are generally 
third parties only too ready to add to 
their discomfort by attacking them im- 
partially from above. The contest some- 
times results in both birds falling off the 
ledge into the sea, where they continue, in 
a semi-submerged state, to struggle with 
undiminished energy, till one or other has 
had enough and manages to escape. 

I never saw a gannet strike with the 


Giving each other a piece of their mind. 


is shown in the right-hand corner of the 
above photograph. 

Here two birds are giving each other a 
piece of their minds, a third party, on the 
farther side, holding himself in reserve 
with a view to profiting by developments. 
When gannets become seriously angry 
their object is to grasp one another by 
the beak. They make lightning passes, 
the drawback being just as quick as the 
lunge, discretion overcoming valour at 
the moment when the two beaks are on 
the point of gripping. When, however, the 
mandibles do become interlocked, there 


? 
follows a strenuous tug of war, both 


beak. As already described, they are occa- 
sionally used to seize one another, fixing 
the beak in the skin of the neck and 
twisting it about. Only once did I see a 
drop of blood on the nape of the bird so 
treated. 

It is curious that the gannets, though 
like the terns they fish by plunging from 
a height into the sea, unlike the terns 
have not utilised this habit as a mode of 
attack. I have found young gulls that 
had strayed into a ternery lying dead or 
dying, with their skulls perforated by the 
pin-pointed beaks of the terns. If gannets 
took to launching themselves beak first 
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on to the heads of trespassers, human or 
other, none would quit their rookeries alive. 

The young gannets are by no means as 
interesting as their parents, They may 
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which the recipient understands 
The parent arrives with a fish 


and 
perfectly. 


lodged in its inside and already in process 
The young touches, 


of being digested. 


Young gannet passing from first to second stage: also showing what is left 
of the tongue in this species (X). 


be seen together at all stages, beginning 
with the babies just hatched. These are 
naked, slate-coloured, repulsive-looking 
little creatures, but they soon develop a 
magnificent covering of white woolly 
down, and in this regal costume the bird 
grows to be almost as big and much 
fatter than its parents. Later, after some 
weeks, the feathers sprout, and at the 
end of the season the bird has the black 
and white speckled appearance shown by 
the middle bird of the upper group in 
the last photograph, which also shows the 
downy as well as the half-down and 
feather stage. In addition to the young 
of the year there are the immature birds 
of the previous year, of which many may 
be seen about the Rock, though barely 
tolerated by their elders. 

The young gannets live to eat; they 
bask on the ledges and wait for food. 
When they have been fed they digest and 
wait for more. Occasionally they tumble 
off the ledges, and either fall on to a rock 
at the foot of the cliff or are drowned. 
They, in turn, may thus become food for 
the gulls. 

How the gannet feeds its offspring in 
the very first stages is uncertain ; but when 
the young are sufficiently big the old bird 
adopts a method that is simplicity itself, 


rubs, or pecks the old bird’s bill, and the 
latter, after certain manifestations of its 
intentions, opens its beak wide. Into 
the cavity thus presented to it the young 
bird plunges its head out of sight. ‘There 
is a struggling and a tugging, and the 
head is withdrawn. Nothing is seen to 
pass. ‘The young bird seizes and swallows 
the fish whole, and tail first, inside the 
gullet of its parent. Let us add that 
this method of gulping its food enables 
the gannet’ to dispense with a tongue. 
What is left of its tongue is a mere sur- 
vival—the top of the anvil-shaped erection 
shown in the above photograph. 

As the young live on the fat of the 
sea without trouble to themselves, it may 
well be imagined that they are in no 
hurry to quit the Rock and fend for 
themselves. They have sometimes to be 
coerced. Mr. J. M. Campbell, the head 
keeper of the lighthouse, a careful observer, 
told me he had seen one of the parents 
giving its young such a gruelling that the 
back of its head and neck became quite 
raw before it could be induced to quit. 
In other cases the young are simply 
abandoned, and thus forced by hunger to 
make the necessary effort. In no case 
is the slightest attention paid to them 
by the old when once they take wing. 
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of our coasts, circling over the sea and 
occasionally shooting down through the 
air, till, nearing the surface, they suddenly 


Nor do the young expect attention. A 
few may be seen flying round the Rock 
for a day or two, but the majority quit it 








Young gannets in three stages of growth: they are by no means as interesting as their parents. 


close the half-spread wings and disappear 
in a column of foam, to reappear, rest, 
take wing, and do it all again, to their own 
great satisfaction and the dire confusion 
of the fish tribes. 


at once and disappear to distant feeding 
waters. ‘Thus the breeding season ends. 
A few birds remain at the Rock as late 
as December, but the great majority dis- 
perse and may be seen off various parts 


TO A DEBUTANTE. 


F I were a poet with fame and gold, 
I’d make you a song for a maid to sing 
Under her breath, to a tune as old 
As the very beginning of everything. 
If you were a child as you used to be, 
I’d rhyme you a tale of a Goblin Knight; 
And you, set safe on a friendly knee, 
Should quiver and quake to your heart’s delight. 
If J were bigger or You were less! 
But what can I sing that I dare to say 
To the lady clad in a silken dress, 
Who was the maiden of yesterday ? 


So it’s oh, the stories that never are told, 
And alas, the song that you shall not see— 
Till I'm a poet with fame and gold, 
Or you the child that you used to be! 


. GREENHAM. 





““* Ah, Senorita,’ she heard, ‘will you not give to me a rose—yes ?’’ 
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T was a wonderful meeting,” said her 

mother enthusiastically. ‘‘ The hall 

was crowded, and she stood there, 
Leonora, a gallant, clear-eyed slip of a girl, 
facing them all undauntedly, encouraging 
them, urging them, inspiring them—just 
as, some day, I hope you will urge and 
encourage and inspire the whole world.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Leonora, in an 
absent voice. 

“The whole audience rose to its feet 
and shouted when she’d finished. She 
looked like a young saint standing there: 
a glorious young martyr. One could 
almost see the halo.” 

“Did she wear a pretty frock, mother ?” 

“Leonora!” <A shocked, disillusioned 
face turned to the young girl. 

Leonora sighed. ‘‘It’s more important 
than you’d think,” said she. ‘‘ How did 
she do her hair ?” 

“Simply parted,” said her mother in- 
dignantly. “She wore a plain _ little 
Empire frock of a delicate green colour. 
She looked 4 

“Like Spring,” suggested Leonora. “‘A 
girl with the grace of Spring,’ Woman’s 
Herald said. The young men were almost 
all convinced before the end of the meet- 
ing that women are born leaders of 
men.” 

“Leonora !” 
_ Aunt Georgie, who was sitting by a 
little table eating sandwiches, smiled to 
herself at the mother’s shocked tone. 
She herself left these meetings less exalted 
than hungry. Leonora rose and crossed 
the room quickly ; crouched down on the 
floor beside her mother and laid her warm 
cheek on the delicate white hand. She 
adored her mother. So beautiful, so 
clever, so spiritual, so brave. She had 
actually been to prison for a month in the 
past winter—that lovely, delicate mother— 
for her Cause. 

“If you’d been there,” said her mother 
sadly, “you'd have understood. You 
should have seen the money pouring in. 
Zhad only taken a few pounds o 


“ep »” . 4 
Fortunately,” Aunt Georgie mur- 


mured, with a wicked side glance at her 
sister-in-law. 

“ But I threw my ruby bangle into the 
plate.’ 

“Tt was a very pretty bangle.” Leonora 
regretfully kissed the white wrist it had 
once adorned; then she got up quickly 
and went out of the French window 
to the terrace and leaned over the stone 
balustrade. The garden was very black 
in the shadows, but the lawn was white, 
and the fish-pond a lake of silver. 

A round yellow moon stared at her over 
the black branch of the cedar tree, anda 
nightingale gurgled somewhere close by. 
Leonora’s face was round and young, and 
very sweet. Her eyes were large and of 
an exquisite blue, and there was a certain 
shy, surprised quality in her smile which 
was very taking. She found a book lying 
by the seat where she had been sitting 
before the others came in. She picked it 
up with a queer little glance. ‘“ Women 
and Economics,” was its honourable title. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Ingestre 
talked to her sister-in law in a low voice. 
“ What the matter with Leonora?” 
said she sadly. 

Aunt Georgie smiled. 
I think,” said she briskly. “I knew 
what would happen if you called her 
Leonora. She’d have been quite another 
creature if you’d called her Edith or Ethel 
or Maud.” 

“ But nothing das happened, only she 
seems so strange and unresponsive. All 
these other young girls are wildly inter- 
ested in the Movement. These young, 
ardent creatures fresh from school are our 
most useful helpers. They delight in the 
difficulties o ‘4 

“Exciting new game, perhaps?” Aunt 
Georgie suggested cynically. 

Mrs. Ingestre rose in displeased silence. 

Aunt Georgie poured more chocolate out 
of a silver pot. “ Leonora isn’t in love, is 
she ?” she asked abruptly. 

“Oh, no,” said Leonora’s mother, with a 
smile. ‘She never sees any men here. 
The men she meets in the Movement 


is 


“Tt’s her name, 
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don’t seem to interest her. She has a 
good deal to do and to learn before she 
thinks of marriage. She doesn’t seem to 
attract young men, and I’m not sorry to 
see it. She hasn’t got that free, broad- 
minded, gallant bearing which makes the 
modern girl so charming.” 

‘*No?” said Aunt Georgie reflectively. 
“Yet the other sort of girl had a way of 
pleasing once. And so there’s no young 
man? Well—of course you'd know.” 

““Of course I should,” said Mrs. 
Ingestre with dignity. ‘‘ Leonora has never 
had any reason to keep secrets from me. 
The modern mother is a companion 
to her child. She keeps young with 
her.” 

“IT sometimes wonder if Leonora isn’t 
a good deal older than her parent,” said 
the aunt thoughtfully. ‘ But it’s much 
too damp for her to stand out there moon- 
gazing. Come in, Leonora. Come in, my 
dear. Bed-time.” 

On fine days Leonora studied in the 
garden, and when she was alone she had 
her lunch brought out there too. She 
was nearly always alone. Sometimes she 
used to weed a little instead of reading, 
but only surreptitiously, because her 
mother would have thought it waste of 
time. Sometimes old McCutcheon, the 
head gardener, used to give her little jobs 
of planting to do, to please her. She loved 
gardening. Her mother deplored the 
fact to her sister-in-law. 

“Give her a pair of leather gloves and 
let her garden,” said that lady wisely. 
“Shell soon make her back ache. I 
know I should.” 

But Leonora’s mother knew there was 
no time to waste. When Leonora stood 
up on the platform to be heckled, she 
must be ready for any questions. At 
present she would have burst into tears 
or laughter and fled in confusion if she’d 
been firmly taken in hand by an un- 
sympathetic member of the audience. 

So Leonora had her little table and 
her books and papers taken out to the 
syringa glade, between the apple orchard 
and the rose-garden, and she began her 
day’s task. She was to write a little 
speech on “The Hearth or the Wide 
World,” and she wrote a few sentences ; 
but when she got to “the narrowing 
influence of the fireside,” she put down 
her pen to watch the under-gardener at 
his work. He was diligently picking 
dead blooms off the pansies. 
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““T say, Martins.” 
’ . 
‘Yes, miss.” 


“Don’t pick the buds off too. I saw 


you pick two buds to one dead-head,” 

Martins laughed ruefully at the little 
handful of purple and yellow trophies, 
“T don’t know what I’m doing half 
he said, with a quick look 


the time,” 
at her. 

“T’ve noticed that,” said Leonora 
frankly. “ I’ve wondered sometimes if | 
ought to speak to McCutcheon about 
you. Do you feel queer about your 
head—your brain ?” 

“Tt isn’t my head that’s wrong, 
the gardener with a rueful smile. 

Leonora watched him reflectively, but 
I don’t know what she was. thinking. 
Perhaps she was thinking that he was 
rather outspoken for an under-gardener. 
Yet she didn’t rebuke him for it; for one 
of the first nice things her mother had 
taught her was to be charming to the 
servants. 

“Don’t tell McCutcheon,” said the 
young man, straightening himself and 
pushing back his dark hair with his 
brown hand. He had very black eyes, 
and a black moustache, and his skin 
was brown and freckled. His clothes 
were grey and shabby, and his blue print 
shirt-sleeves—he had taken off his coat— 
were fresh and becoming. 

“Ton’t you get tired of your everlasting 
books?” he asked abruptly, tilting back 
his straw hat. 

Leonora sighed, and shut up a thick 
tome with a bang. “TI say, all those 
delphiniums in the perennial border want 
tying up. You ought to have done it 
yesterday. Let me doit. Give me some 
of that tying out of your pocket.” 

The gardener gave her a_handful of 
the straw bass, and when she smiled her 
thanks, her eyes met his—the blue gaze 
was entangled hopelessly with the black 
gaze, and they stood quite silently for 
some seconds, ‘Then Leonora spoke 
quietly, with her eyes on the ground. 

“Mother wants me to have perfect 
peace for my studies. That’s why she 
took this house. She doesn’t want 10 
know people. She hasn’t returned any 
calls. Her life is so full, you see, % 
really important things.” 

“‘And what is your life full of?” he 
asked, in a low voice. i 

She flushed, and looked up quickly ; 
then dropped her eyes. “I am pre 
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paring —I mean I am too young to take 
any active part yet. It—I don’t think 
it’s a very full life yet.” 

“T could show you how to fill it,” said 
the gardener quietly. 

Leonora sighed. “I wish you would,” 
said she. 

He dropped his harvest of pansy heads. 
“Do you—do you? Oh——” 

“TIT mean”—said Leonora, quickly 
opening surprised blue eyes very wide— 
“1 mean that I’ve always loved gardening. 
I’d rather—much rather—plant out tender 
annuals, or even weed, than _ study 
Economics. But mother says we must 
reserve our energies for the human plants. 
She says the human weeds want rooting 
up first.” 

“Tt’s rather a big undertaking,” the 
gardener remarked thoughtfully; and 
Leonora went off to tie up the del- 
phiniums. 

Now, behind the syringas there was a 
path leading round to the kitchen garden, 
and Aunt Georgie, who had suddenly 
changed her mind about going to town 
with her sister-in-law, had, as luck would 
have it, chosen that particular spot to plant 
her hammock-chair and read her novel. 

At dinner that evening Aunt Georgie 
said quite openly that, if she was the 
mistress of that house, she should get rid 
of that idle under-gardener. 

“He seems an agreeable young man,” 
said Mrs, Ingestre absently. ‘I’m so 
busy just now, Georgie, I don’t want to 
be worried with trifles.” 

Leonora cast a quick look at her aunt. 

“He’s not up to his work,” said that 
lady briskly. ‘‘ Foreign extraction, you 
can see by his colouring. Don’t trust 
him. Don’t worry; lll speak to McCut- 
cheon.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said J.eonora’s 
mother gratefully. “One can always 
replace these people, of course.” 

Could they? Leonora’s eyes, hidden 
by dark lashes, were on her plate. What 
was behind all this? Easily replaced ? 
Those black eyes ; those long enchanted 
mornings in the garden ? 

_When she slipped up to her room after 
dinner, leaving the others on the veranda, 
Aunt Georgie turned to her sister-in-law. 
“I think Leonora must be a little lonely 
down here. Why not send her away for 
a change somewhere ? ” 

“She’s quite happy here,” said the 
mother, in troubled tones. “She’s quite 


happy with her books. I can’t get her to 
take an active part yet. She says she 
isn’t ready. I don’t understand her.” 

““She’s an Early Victorian,” said Aunt 
Georgie promptly ; “that’s why. You're 
a Modern, She ought to sit at a tambour 
frame.” 

** She embroiders beautifully,” said Mrs. 
Ingestre sadly. “She's quite content to 
spend hours at it!” 

“She ought to make jams and cowslip 
wine.” 

“Leonora has always loved to go and 
mess about the kitchen.” 

“She ought to play the harp.” 

** Oh, she does.” Mrs. Ingestre smiled 
deprecatingly. ‘* Her father insisted, be- 
cause she has such pretty round arms. 
fZ7is mother used to do it, and fer arms 
were just like Leonora’s.” 

“She wants a duenna,” Aunt Georgie 
said brusquely. 

3ut here Mrs. Ingestre rose with 
offended dignity. ‘There I differ from 
you,” said she proudly. ‘ My child has 
always had perfect freedom, and always 
shall have. Thank God we are not 
Turks, to shut our girls up and spy upon 
them !” 

Aunt Georgie shrugged her shoulders 
brutally. ‘Oh, well, if you believe in 
letting things rip, then by all means let 
‘em rip. It’s no affair of mine. Do you 
want these notes copied out for to-morrow 
night ?” 

** Please, dear.” 

‘The next evening the two ladies dined 
in town, for the meeting was an early one, 
and Mrs. Ingestre was to take the chair. 

Leonora, rather pale and very quiet, 
dined alone on the terrace. Wuthers 
waited on her as usual; but once, when 
he had gone down for the créme-de-péches, 
Rose, the parlourmaid, slipped in and laid 
a little note by her plate. 

Leonora did not open it until she was 
alone ; but what inherited instinct told her 
so truthfully exactly what it would con- 
tain ? 


“They have sent me away. I don’t 
understand you. I don’t know how much 


you know or understand, either; but I 


must see you before I go. Will you come 
into the rose garden at nine o’clock ? 


“M.” 


A little of the lost colour came back to 
her cheeks as she read this; a light was 
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born suddenly in those childish eyes. 
Leonora had no appetite for the créme- 
de-péches when Wuthers came back with 
it, and she looked anxiously at her tiny 
enamelled watch. Nine o’clock—no, a 
quarter to. She ran to the great mirror 
at the end of the drawing-room, and 
stared at the young figure in the pale 
rose-coloured muslin frock—at the shining 
eyes and brilliant cheeks. She never 
thought of getting a cloak, or putting a 
scarf over her head, although the dew was 
falling fast. She ran out to the veranda 
and down the steps to the terrace below ; 
then she stopped and waited impatiently 
till nine o’clock. She must be at least 
five minutes late. Who had _ taught 
Leonora that ? 

The gardener was waiting for her, of 
course. He was sitting on the iron seat 
in the corner of the little square rose 
garden, with his head hidden in his hands. 
He heard her light step when she came 
towards him under the pergola, and he 
rose slowly to come to meet her. 

“T had to see you again,” he 
harshly. 

Leonora looked at him. 


said 


He wore the 


old grey suit, and his black head was 


uncovered. She met his and 
shivered a little. 

“IT want to tell you the truth,” said he. 
“I want to tell you why I have deceived 
you like this.” 

“IT. should like you to tell me,” said 
Leonora quietly. She went and sat 
down. 

He followed her, and stood looking 
down at her. “I saw you on the plat- 
form at that meeting,” said he. ‘‘ You 
were sitting behind your mother, looking 
down at a book. You had a white frock 
on, and you looked tired and _ bored, 
and is 

“Oh, I was bored,” 
drawing a deep breath. 

“And then suddenly you looked up, 
and e 

“Yes ?” said Leonora. 

“I was sitting in the second row near 
the end.” 

“Were you?” Oh, Leonora! Leonora! 

“You know I was. You saw me. I’ve 
never seen such blue eyes as yours. I 
was watching them all night. 1 went 
to that meeting to scoff, but I came 
away to—— Oh, I know you under- 
stand. Your eyes found mine again and 
again.” 


eyes 


said J.econora, 
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“You looked so strange and out of 
place,” said Leonora simply. 

He sat down beside her. ‘I did my 
best to get to know you. I tried to get 
an introduction to your mother, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it, because some one told 
her that I said I didn’t see why women 
should have a vote.” 

‘“Why did you say that?” Leonora 
asked regretfully, 

“‘1’m sincere, you see,” ruefully, 

“Are you?” said Leonora 
laugh. 

He flushed. ‘I mean I was. I said 
there would be a huge majority of women, 
and we didn’t want the country governed 
by women.” 

Leonora laughed. Where—oh, where 
are her principles now ? 

“ T found that you knew no one in this 
neighbourhood. I was at my wits’ end. 
And then 1 thought of the old story of 
Dorothy Vernon and John Manners, and 
I came disguised as a gardener.” 

“You don’t make a very good gardener, 
Mr. Martinez.” 
He started. 

name ?” 

“%es:” Leonora — smiled. “You 
dropped a card one day out of your coat 
pocket. ‘Mr. Ramon Martinez,’ it said.” 

‘** My father was Spanish,” said he, half 
apologising for it. ‘ We've still got the 
old place in Andalusia—tumbling down. 
I’m very poor.” 

Leonora turned and looked at him. 
Who had taught Leonora that long, strange 
look? Martinez obeyed it-—obeyed his 
own heart too, and with a husky little 
laugh he came quite close to her and took 
her left hand in his. It was a cold little 
hand too. He put his arm round her along 
the back of the seat and drew her head to 
his shoulder. Leonora lifted her lashes 
and looked at him again. 

“Did you think I shouldn’t remember 
those unforgettable eyes?” Then he 
kissed her, and_ still didn’t 
speak. 

“What are we to do?” he said. “I 
love you! I must have you, my dear— 
my dear. Leonora, you don’t want to 
go in for this hateful business ? You 
don’t want to work and speak and give 
up your life to——” 

Then he found that Leonora was quietly 
crying. “I told her,” she said—“I told 
her that I didn’t want a public life. I said 
I’d rather have a—a happy home ; and 


with a 


“Then you do know my 


Leonora 
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she was so grieved. She’s always grieved, 
never angry. She said, ‘ Very well; if you 
think the woman’s sphere is the home, 
you shall stay at home till you're tired 
if it.’” 

“ And are you ?” 

“Ves”—in a low voice—“so, I’ve 
given in. I’m weak, you know. I’ve 
promised to work for the Movement. I 
was tired of it.” 

“Wasn't it because you were always 
alone, chiguita mia?” 

“T think it must have been.” 

“Was it better after 1 came ?” 

“You know.” Leonora whispered it. 

“You do love me, then?” 

“Vm afraid so. Mother 
behind the times.” 

“Thank God for it, then.” 

“She says, a frank, true compamonship 
and community of tastes is necessary for 
a happy marriage. She says, love alone 
isn’t enough. I—hardly understand. Is 
ours —only—love ?” 

“Do you want anything better?” he 
laughed softly. ‘ Well, we’re both in- 
terested in gardening, aren’t we?” 

“T don’t care,” said Leonora recklessly. 
“It’s enough for me. Oh—your’re going 
away—you're going away! Ah, when— 
when shall I see you again ?” 

Leonora’s name had indeed irretrievably 
influenced. her character. What she 
ought to have done as a modern girl was 
to insist firmly that he should go and 
make money and to tell him that poverty 
kills love. What she did do, benighted 
little creature, was to cling to him and say, 
“Tlove you—I love you! I can’t give you 
up! Don’t—don’t let them make me give 
you up.” 

“No one can make you give me up,” 
said Martinez sensibly. 

“T’m so weak willed,” she murmured. 
“Aunt Georgie says it’s because my 
name’s Leonora. Do you think I should 
have fallen in love with you so quickly if 
my name had not been Leonora ? ” 

“Tm glad your name is Leonora,” said 
he, with a happy laugh. 

“T oughtn’t to meet you secretly,” said 
Leonora wistfully. ‘I’m honest, even if 
I am Early Victorian. Can’t you go in 
ardently for Women’s Suffrage or some- 
thing ?” 3 

“I'm 
gravely, 

“I never thought of that,” said Leonora 
naively, 


says I’m 


said Martinez 


honest, 


too,” 
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Yet, weak as Leonora was, when they 
parted that night, she said it must be until 
she could meet him honestly. She said 
he must get to know her mother. What 
she ought to have done, as a modern girl, 
was to go straight in and have it out 
with her mother, and demand that her 
lover should be received at the house. 
What she did, was to hug her secret to 
her foolish heart, cry herself to sleep over 
it, and dream of an early grave and a 
marble tomb, hidden in white roses, with 
a suitable inscription. 

“Those whom the gods love die young,” 
said Leonora when awoke in the 
middle of the night. 

Young Martinez, made of solider stuff, 
shaved off his moustache and tried to 
get to know Mrs. Ingestre. He made 
himself extremely charming in his unscru- 
pulous Spanish way ; but that lovely lady 
was blind to his dark graces and alluring 
ways. It was impossible for him to make 
any impression upon her, unless he deli- 
berately humbugged and played a part, 
and that, a certain mulish,  stiff-necked 
pride would not allow. 

Aunt Georgie spoke of him at the 
dinner-table one night, and then Leonora 
knew that her lover was taking steps. 

‘“He’s a handsome boy,” said Mrs. 
Ingestre absently. “ Did you leave those 
pamphlets in your room, Georgie ?” 

“Fine eyes,” said Aunt Georgie. 

“Oh, quite. He has Spanish blood, too. 
That accounts for his archaic ideas about 
a woman’s position. ‘They say he has a 
title, if he cared to claim it—in Spain.” 

“ve heard of castles in those parts,” 
said Aunt Georgie ; and then the matter 
dropped. 

Leonora lived on her heart for a month. 
He was not to write to her, because she 
could not get her letters without her 
mother seeing them. She met him once 
or twice; and had had to hide him at the 
sound of Aunt’s Georgie’s voice. After 
that she refused to meet him again. 

She said she was weak; but I think 
Leonora was stronger than she knew. 
Young Martinez was not so patient, and 
the spirit of romance was alive in his 
breast. He would have come to see her 
openly if she had allowed it, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it. He could not come 
as a gardener after his dismissal. What 
was he to do? 

‘The spirit of romance and adventure 
and the traditions of old Spain showed 


she 
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him; a troubadour singing under the 
barred windows of his beloved. Leonora, 
sitting on the terrace with her tiresome 
books, longing for her lover, found her 
silence and solitude rudely broken by a 
loud and clanging barrel-organ on the 
path below. A little wicked-faced monkey 
scrambled up the grassy slope and climbed 
over the stone balustrade to squat there in 
his scarlet coat, with his thin brown tail 
hanging over, and offer her a scarlet cap. 

“Tsn’t it a lovely organ, miss?” ‘The 
parlourmaid appeared at the window. 

Leonora looked down at the dark-eyed 
foreign person, smiling and sweeping low 
bows on the path below, and stared, white- 
faced, startled, shocked, amused, and very 
glad. 

“Is it?” she said nervously. 
he playing, Rose ?” 

“*He’s playing ‘ Love Me, and the World 
is Mine,’ Miss Leonora. Silly words them 
songs have. Love him, and the world is 
his. Not a word about fer, mind you! 
Hard work and plenty of it—that’s what 
she'll get. Oh, them songs! ” 

*1’ll go down and give him something,” 
said Leonora, with a pink face. ‘The maid 


“What's 


followed her with her eyes as she ran 
down the steps. 
** Ah, senorita,” she heard ; 
not give to me a rose—yes ?” 
Leonora picked a red rose from a bush 
by the foot of the steps. 


“will you 


“Like his cheek,” said Rose, leaning 
over, much interested. ‘The black-eyed 
organ-grinder stuck it behind his ear. 

“Silly !” said Rose, with scorn. “ I’ve 
never seen a young man do nothing of 
that before.” 

“Gracias, Senorita,” said the organ- 
grinder, casting a regretful glance at the 
parlourmaid. ‘“ Muy hermosa! Can't 
you send that girl in?” 

Leonora, very red and confused, looked 
up. 

“Rose, will you ask cook for some 
little hard biscuits and nuts for the 
monkey ?” 

Rose disappeared. 

* Don’t touch 
hastily. ‘The 
eyes,” 

“But I must see you; I must tell 
you—— We can’t go on like this. 
Darling——” 

“Oh, do take care,” said poor Leo- 
nora. ‘‘Aunt Georgie will be in in a 
moment.” 


Leonora said 
has a_ thousand 


me,” 
house 
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The unscrupulous one tilted his hat 
well over his eyes. 

“'To-night,” said he quickly, “in the 
rose garden again, at nine. Oh, you must 
come-—you must come. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. There’s that d—— 
that confounded girl.” 

He turned the handle of the organ 
vigorously, and to the tune of ‘ Where 
the Sunset turns the Ocean’s Blue to 
Gold,” Leonora said she would come— 
just this once, but never again. 

She went once—again—again—again. 
She met him there every evening for a 
week, and every evening he made the 
most charming love to her. He cajoled, 
persuaded, kissed her into a promise; 
revealed to her the wonderful, daring, 
delightful scheme. On Friday night he 
told her everything finally, but on Saturday 
morning something was forgotten. ‘The 
organ came again, the little wicked brown 
monkey jumped into her arms and 
chattered, and scolded her ; and Leonora 
heard that she must be there on Sunday 
evening again without fail. 

“TI can’t come on Sunday. Oh, monkey, 
go on chattering! They will be at home 
all day. We should be caught.” 

“No, we shouldn’t. You must slip out 
while they are having their coffee on the 
veranda,” 

Sunday was an awful day. Leonora 
clung to her mother and never let her out 
of her sight, pressing little attentions and 
services of love upon her. And at nine 
o'clock she vanished. 

At half-past nine Mrs. Ingestre rose 
from her chair by the balustrade and 
leaned over, looking at the white garden, 
black-shadowed by the cedars and 
cypresses. 

“Georgie, one forgets sometimes how 
exquisite a garden can look in the moon- 
light. I’m going down to Leonora. I 
sometimes think that child must be rather 
lonely. One gets so deeply engrossed.” 

“Ves,” said Aunt Georgie gruffly, “ one 
does.” 

Leonora’s mother walked slowly down 
the broad path under the terrace to the 
Italian garden; through that (finding no 
Leonora there) to the pergola which led 
to the rose garden. The entrance was 
almost choked by the climbing orange 
briar which covered the pergola, and 
she stopped in surprise at the low mur- 
muring voice which broke softly upon 
her listening ear. 
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Leonora’s! And not alone! Leonora’s 
voice was very low, and half broken by 
sobs, but she was so near that it was 
possible to catch most of what she was 
saying. 

“J'll read the letter to you if you like,” 
she said sorrowfully. 

“What letter?” said the man’s voice. 

“The letter to poor mother.” 

Mrs. Ingestre started. If this letter 
was written to her, she would have a right 
to hear it now. 

She kept very still. 

A paper crackled. Leonora, with a 
sob, began to read. 

“My darling mother—she really is my 
darling mother, Ramon, you know that, 
don’t you ?—My darling mother, it breaks 
my heart to leave you like this, but I 
can't—I can’t give him up. We can’t 


live without each other. We’ve been 
trying hard——” 


“ Thaven’t,” said Martinez, with a soft 
little langh. ‘“ I never meant to,” 

Leonora went on. “I didn’t see him 
for a whole month. I know you dis- 
approve of his principles and opinions ; 
and I know you'll scorn and despise me 
when I tell you that I guéte, guite agree 
with him that a woman’s sphere is the 
home I know we're the down-trodden 
sex, but I don’t believe he means to tread 
on me.” 

“tot yet,” 
smile. 

“So, when he came, disguised first as 
a gardener, and then as a monkey——~” 

“ Leonora ! ” 

“Disguised, with a monkey and a barrel- 
organ, playing ‘Love Me and the World 
is Mine,’ with a handle, I couldn’t hold 
out any longer. We are going to be 
married by special licence to-morrow, and 
you will find the organ and the monkey 
in the little tool-shed at the end of the 
orchard. They are only hired, so please 
return them. We are going to Spain-— 
to Ramon’s place there. He’s poor, but 
I don’t care. He says one can live on 
almost nothing there. I should like to 
live on oranges and tortillas and things 
with Aim. Oh, mother darling, do forgive 
me. It isn’t because I love you too little ; 
it’s because I love him too much.” 

Mrs. Ingestre pushed back the curtain 
of green which hid her from the lovers. 
In her white dress, with the black lace 
over her fair hair, the pretty, pale mother 
looked almost as young as her child. 


said Martinez, with a 
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* Mother!” 

Leonora started and sprang to her feet. 
Martinez rose, too, with a rueful smile, 
half ashamed—half relieved, I believe. 

Leonora ought, as a modern girl, to 
have stayed bravely by her lover, and 
firmly demanded her right to live her 
life in her own way. 

Hopeless to the last; what she did, 
poor child of a bygone age, was to run 
up to her mother with a little sob, fling 
her arms round her mother’s neck and 
cry piteously: ‘‘I can’t! Oh, mother, I 
can’t give him up.” 

“ Have I asked you to give him up, 
Leonora ? ” 

Leonora, startled, stared at her. ‘‘You 
meant me to speak at meetings. You 
had everything all cut and dried and 
planned out. You are wrapped up in the 
Movement. You love it. It’s your life. 
You would never have let me marry 
any one who had different - 

“Oh, Leonora!” Mrs. Ingestre took 
her daughter in her arms. ‘“‘ First of all, 
I love my little girl,” said she; and 
Leonora, looking up bewildered, saw that 
her mother’s eyes were wet. 

Martinez stood waiting, but he did not 
speak. What, indeed, could he say ? 

“‘ Leonora will never be a modern girl,” 
the mother said sadly. “She belongs to 
an age of secrecy; of stern parents; of 
young romance, when girls were princesses 
locked up in enchanted towers.” 

Leonora clung to her, laughing almost 
hysterically. 

Martinez came a little nearer. “If we 
had known,” he said quickly, ‘that you 
wouldn’t have—minded—that you would 
have taken it like this—but we —I’m afraid 
we have behaved rather ——” 

Leonora put out a comforting hand to 
him without looking up. 

“Ah, Mr. Martinez,” said her mother 
slowly, ‘‘you mustn’t run away with 
her to-morrow. You must send away 
the coach and postillions and wait for 
the orange blossoms. Come in, my dear 

my foolish, dear little girl, Come with 
us, Mr. Martinez. You, too, are behind 
the age, you know. You belong to 
a world of disguises and secret meet- 
ings; a world of troubadours sighing and 
playing under castle windows. But you 
must wait a little while for your en- 
chanted princess, I am afraid. You can’t 
live on love’s young dream and—oranges 
—even in a castle in Spain.” 
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C. P. Bristow (Bow), N. P. Symonds, J. Walms! 


THE BOAT RACE. 


THE GREATEST STRUGGLES I HAVE SEEN. 


BY C. M. 


HE University Boat Race has been 
for many years, and _ still is, 
one of the greatest sporting 

attractions to Londoners, but the interest 
in the doings of the crews and in the 
result of the race is not confined to 
London or to Great Britain ; it is world- 
wide, and the name of the winners is 
flashed to the remotest corners of the 
earth almost before the competing crews 
have recovered their wind after the race. 

Those who have taken part in previous 
races have the privilege of being allowed 
to watch the race from one of the steamers 
which follow it from start to finish, and I 
have been fortunate in being able to avail 
myself of that privilege every year since 
1895 (the last year in which I rowed) 
Before that I had seen several races from 
Barnes Railway Bridge, which is situated 
about one-third of a mile from the 
winning-post. 

The course, as is well known, is a long 
one, the exact distance from start to finish 
being four and a quarter miles, and as a 
general rule the ultimate winners have 
gained a commanding lead before half of 
that distance has been traversed. Of the 
twenty races I have witnessed from the 
steamer or from the bridge, sixteen have 
been won more or less easily, after contests 
of various degrees of severity during the 
earlier part of the course, but the re- 
maining four were struggles which will 
ever live in the memory of those who 
witnessed them. I refer to the races of 
1886, 1896, 1901, and 1909. 

Of these the most sensational was that 
of 1886. 1 had got leave to go from 
Eton to see the race because my brother 
was rowing in the Cambridge crew, and 
had taken up my position on Barnes 
Bridge. I had not then the practical 
experience I have since acquired of the 
course, but I knew that up to that time 
the race had always been lost and won 
long before Barnes Bridge was reached, 
and I took up my position leaning over 
that parapet of the bridge which faces 
towards the winning-post without the 
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slightest expectation of seeing anything 
more than a procession from there to the 
finish, 


1886: Three lengths ahead at Barnes 
Bridge, but lost the race. 


Well do I remember every incident of 
that time spent on the bridge. I was 
close to the flagpole upon which a small 
Union Jack is hoisted directly the signal 
is received that the race has started, and 
upon which a light blue and a dark blue 
flag are hoisted, with the winning colour 
uppermost, after the race is over. Up 
went the starting flag, and then ten or 
twelve long minutes elapsed before the 
distant roar of shouting told us that the 
race was approaching. Until the bows of 
the leading boat emerged below our feet 
we on the upper side of the bridge had 
not the slightest idea how the race had 
progressed up to that point. As a matter 
of fact it had been a splerdid race for a 
mile, and the crews had reached Hammer- 
smith Bridge dead level. Then rougher 
water had been encountered, and Oxford, 
on the Surrey side of the river, had drawn 
well ahead. As we waited upon Barnes 
Bridge the noise from the banks grew 
louder and louder, till at last the Oxford 
boat shot out from beneath us, and was 
very nearly three lengths away before 
Cambridge appeared. ‘hat the race was 
over was the opinion not only of the 
more experienced spectators, but of every 
one on the bridge. Even the man in 
charge of the flags fixed the dark blue 
flag above the light blue and raised them 
a short way, preparatory to signalling the 
result. The race, however, was by no 
means over, and there ensued one of the 
most thrilling contests that has ever been 
witnessed. ‘The water above Barnes was 
comparatively smooth, and directly they 
got through the bridge Cambridge put on 
a most magnificent spurt. From there to 
the finish, that is to say, for more than 
three minutes, they rowed at the rate of 
over forty per minute. They gained so 
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616 THE PALL 
rapidly that we could see the Oxford cox- 
swain look over his shoulder at them and 
then sheer out, as he was bound to do, 
for he had taken their water. Before he 
had got his boat straight again Cambridge 
was overlapping, and as they raced away 
into the distance we could see that they 
were still gaining. A plucky effort but 
too late, was the comment made upon 
the bridge. The signaller raised his flags 
a quarier of the way up the pole and 
kept looking with his glass for the signal 
which would authorise him to hoist them 
mast-high. For a time no signal came, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that the official at the winning-post was 
too excited to give it for a few moments. 
Stroke by stroke from Barnes, Cambridge 
had regained the whole of the lost three 
lengths, and in the last few yards of a 
four-and-a-quarter mile course had snatched 
a victory by a third of a length. At last 
the signal came to us on the bridge that 
Cambridge had won. I was, of course, 
an enthusiastic supporter of my brother’s 
University in those days, and my last 
recollection of that great race is that of 
lending a willing hand to help in pulling 
down the half-raised signal flags, and in 
hoisting them with the light blue in the 
position of honour. 

There were splendid races in 1890 and 
1891 which I did not see, and the races 
in which I rowed (1892 to 1895) were 
not very closely contested. 


1896: One of the finest races 
ever rowed, 


The year 1896 produced another mag- 
nificent struggle. Cambridge had been 
firm favourites for some days before the 
race, but we in the Oxford camp were 
convinced that our crew would win. 
‘There was a strong south-west wind, which 
greatly favoured the Surrey side of the 
river, and our faces fell when we heard 
that Cambridge had won the toss and 
taken that station. 

It was very cold, stormy, and wet on 
the steamer, but the excitement of the 
race made up for everything. Oxford 
gained at first, but not enough to enable 
them to take their opponents’ water. 
before Hammersmith the advantage of 
the Surrey station began to tell, and 
Cambridge drew level. All round the 
long bend they had more shelter and drew 
clear, but although they appeared to have 
a comfortable lead they were always kept 
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hard at it, and Oxford kept their length 
and steadiness in a manner that is seldom 
seen in a crew that has been outpaced, 
As the crews approached Barnes, Oxford 
began to gain. At the bridge they were 
overlapping, and from there to the finish 
it was a terrific struggle. The wind was 
blowing strongly against the tide, great 
rolling waves sp!ashed high from riggers 
and oars, and the steadiness and vigour 
of the Oxford crew was wonderful ‘to 
watch. ‘To spurt strongly at the end of a 
race is always an effort, but after being 
led over most of the championship course 
to spurt hard against a gale and heavy 
waves was an effort which was worthy of the 
highest traditions of oarsmanship. Cam- 
bridge, who, although leading, had been 
pressed all the way, could not stall off 
Oxford’s attack and were rowed almost to 
a standstill at the end. The verdict in 
Oxford’s favour was five-cighths of a length. 
The excitement on the steamers was 
tremendous ; stirred partly by enthusiasm 
for their own University, and partly by the 
admiration which a great feat of endurance 
and pluck inspires, elderly men literally 
danced on the decks for joy. It was 
undoubtedly one of the best races that 
has ever been rowed between the 
Universities. 

In boat-racing, as in every other contest, 
the event of which the issue is left in 
doubt until the last moment, passes into 
history as the hardest fought battle. 
There have been, however, many boat 
races just as strenuous, just as hardly 
fought, which have been lost and won in 
the early part of the course. A struggle 
for the lead in the first mile between two 
crews which are both bad “ stayers” has 
often provided a very interesting spectacle 
for those on the steamers, although it has 
eventually developed into a most uninter- 
esting procession over the latter half of 
the course. A few years ago the only 
question asked by those in the know was 
“Which crew will ‘crack’ first?” The 
crews raced level for a mile. Then 
Oxford began to draw ahead. Cambridge 
faltered badly and it looked as if the race 
was over; but just as their chance of 
victory seemed to be gone, only a mile from 
the start, Cambridge made one desperate 
effort. They gained fast; the Oxford 
coxswain sheered out too suddenly, and 
in half a minute the tables were turned. 
Oxford collapsed and Cambridge drew 
ahead and won easily. It was voted a 
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dull race, but the excitement of that 
momentous half-minute somewhere be- 
tween the Mile Post and Harrods’ Wharf 
was as great as anything I have seen in 


boat-racing. 


1901: Cox. and Stroke win a victory. 


The next race which I will describe was 
one in which the issue was left in doubt 
to the very end; a race which was won 


further out the water was so rough that 
any crew which had attempted to row 
there must have sunk. Oxford were 
better stayers and faster over the whole 
course than their opponents, but they 
were not great sprinters over the first 
mile. Cambridge won the toss and of 
course chose the Surrey station. The 
first mile-and-a-half was a battle for the 
lead. Oxford were ahead at Harrods’ but 
not nearly far enough ahead to take their 
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The Oxford Crew, 1909. 


A. C. Gladstone (Bow), H. R. Barker, C. D. Cudmore, A. S. Garton, D. Mackinnon, J. A. Gillan, A. C. Kirby, R. C. Bourne (Stroke), 
A. W, F. Donkin (Cox.) . 


to a great extent by the excellent judg- 
ment and generalship of the Oxford 
stroke and coxswain in very unusual 
circumstances. I refer to the race in 
i901. A veritable hurricane was blowing 
off the Surrey shore, and although the 
first reach from Putney to Hammersmith 
was just negotiable, that from Hammer- 
smith to Barnes was like the open sea. 
There was a narrow sheltered strip of 
water close under the Surrey shore just 
wide enough for one crew to live in; 


opponents’ water, and as the crews en- 
countered the rougher water Cambridge 
with the advantage of the station passed 
them and drew clear. After Hammer- 
smith they encountered the full force of 
the gale. Cambridge naturally hugged 
the Surrey shore and rowed in the narrow 
strip of calm water which I have de- 
scribed. It was here that the Oxford 
coxswain, Mr. Maclagan, showed such 
admirable judgment. 

Instead of keeping his boat in its own 
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station, that is to say, in such a position 
that it could, if possible, overlap and pass 
Cambridge, he steered right in behind 
them close under the Surrey bank. For 
two miles or more the crews rowed in the 
same position, Oxford exactly in the wake 
of Cambridge. Mr. Culme-Seymour, the 
Oxford stroke, rowed with great coolness 
and deliberation, never once flurrying his 
crew. ‘The leaders were tiring rapidly, 
and in spite of the fact that word was 
passed up the Oxford boat to take matters 
easily, they gained so rapidly that more 
than once it looked as if there might be 
a foul. Every time they drew up to 
Cambridge, Mr. Maclagan, being out 
of his own water, was compelled to steer 
out ; and each time they steered out they 
were struck by a great wave which caused 
them to drop right behind again. It was 
quite impossible for the crews to make 
the crossing to the Middlesex shore at the 
ordinary place, and this unusual _pro- 
cession proceeded under the lee of the 
Surrey shore until close to Barnes Bridge. 
It was a moment of tense excitement on 
the steamers. Would there come a point 
when the crews could with safety leave 
the Surrey bank and make the shoot for 
Barnes Bridge? If they could do so, 
was it possible for Oxford, who had taken 
in more water than Cambridge, to make 
arace of it in the short distance that 
would remain before the winning-post ? 
On and on they went in Indian file, close 
to the Surrey shore, the Oxford stroke 
looking from time to time over his 
shoulder and apparently determined not 
to run the slightest risk by spurting too 


soon, and driving his crew out into the 
rough water. Had he left it too late? 
That was the question. At last the 


moment came; the water became less 
rough, and both crews left the shelter to 
negotiate the bridge. ‘The Oxford stroke 
had judged it to a nicety; he took a long 
time to make up his mind to go, but 
when he did go he went with a vengeance. 
The whole crew, which had been plodding 
rather wearily, seemed to be inspired with 
his life and dash. Stroke by stroke they 
reduced the gap of daylight between the 
boats. Stroke by stroke the nose of the 
Oxford boat crept up from the level of 
the Cambridge rudder to the level of 
their bows. A few yards from the 
winning-post the boats were abreast, and 
by one last effort Oxford forced their boat 
in front and gained the day by rather 
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over a quarter of a length. It was q 
victory gained by pluck and cool general 
ship, not only over a redoubtable Cam- 
bridge crew, but over the very elements 
themselves. 


1909: A hard-fought battle. 


From 1902 to 1908 inclusive, the 
University races were, comparatively 
speaking, rather uninteresting. ‘To the 
student ‘of oarsmanship the University 
boat race is always interesting. A slight 
alteration in style by one of the 
Universities, an exceptionally good crew 
or an exceptionally bad one, all provide 
topics for discussion and argument among 
rowing men; but the average spectator 
prefers a good race to good rowing ; and 
to ensure a good race the crews must be 
evenly matched. It matters not whether 
they are above or below the average of 
University crews. 

The race ‘of 1909 was one of the best 
sustained and hardest fought battles of 
the whole series. The victory of Oxford 
was unexpected by the general public, 
but it gave no surprise to those who had 


carefully watched both crews, and who 
had not forgotten those points of style 


which stamped good English rowing in 
the days when no foreign crew had ever 
won the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. 
Side by side the crews raced for one 
mile, two miles, three miles and more 
before either crew gained any appreciable 
advantage, but the issue was never really 
in doubt. Oxford had better length, 
better swing, and a firmer beginning than 
Cambridge. ‘The latter had a hard, sharp 
drive with the legs in the middle of the 
stroke, which gave them pace for a mile 
or more. After that they had the ad- 
vantage of the Surrey station for another 
mile and a half. Oxford were content, 
and well might they be so, to keep level 
when on the outside of the long bend. 
They did not make their effort until they 
in turn were beginning to get the advan- 
tage of their station, and then they 
spurted hard and well. It had been a 
splendid race to watch up to that -_ 
but when Oxford made their effort the 
race was very soon decided, and drawing 
ahead they won without difficulty. It was 
certainly one of the four toughest fights I 
have seen, but for sheer excitement does 
not compare with those of 1886, 1896, 
and 1901. May there be such another in 
IgIo. 
























How babies are carried in Japan. 


The daughters of a merchant, Yokohama, 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE EXHIBITION AT THE 
WHITE CITY. 


WOMEN’S LIFE IN JAPAN. 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. BORDERS BY EDGAR WILSON. 

The holding in London this year of an Anglo-Japanese Exhibition, in which the work of Japanese 
women is to figure on a larger scale than at any previous Eurofean enterprise of the kind, is sure to 
arouse a keen interest in the subject of the pursuits and lives of the women of the ‘‘ Land of the 
Chrysanthemum.” Of late years wonderful developments have taken place as regards their education, 
and the part they play in the destinies of the great nation, whose rise during the last two decades 
has been so truly meteoric in character. In all good works, too—in the establishment of a Ked Cross 
Society, now numbering more than a million members, of whom seventy-five thousand are women ; of 
a College of Music; of a women’s university on the lines of our own ** Girton” —Jupan is coming 
rapidly into line with modern Western civilisation. But, nevertheless, the life and work of the great 
multitude of Japanese women ts still sufficiently unlike that of the women of our own and other Western 
lands to be of great interest and even charm. 


all the various duties and_ obligations 
which devolve upon them. ‘They are 
almost without exception industrious, 
frugal, and happy; and perhaps not a 
little of the happiness is the direct out- 
come of the two other characteristics we 
have mentioned. 


N Japan the woman’s sphere of 
activity, more especially in the 
realm of manual labour, is far more 

extensive than with us. And it may be 
because Japanese country-women and 
those of the middle class have for genera- 
tions worked side by side with their 


fathers, brothers, and husbands that one 
hears less of the feminist movement than 
one might otherwise expect in a land 
which is so rapidly assimilating Western 
ideas. 

_ In this picturesque and deeply interest- 
ing land of the Mikado, which to European 
eyes in so many ways seems upon such a 
ridiculously small scale, the women play 
an important part in national life, and in 


The late Sir Edwin Arnold admirably 
summed up the Japanese woman’s position 
in the social life of her nation as follows. 
“For her,” he wrote, “there are three 
obediences. She obeys, as a child, her 
father ; as a wife, her husband; and as 
a mother, her eldest son.” ‘To which we 
would add, that as a wife she also, by 
tradition centuries old, owes obedience to 
her father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
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But to truly know the whole and abiding 
charm of the Japanese girl it is necessary 
to live in some household with her through 
a whole year; for there are phases and 
beauties of disposition which one discovers 
but slowly, and that vary as do even the 
seasons themselves. Perhaps these native 
traits are best studied in some village or 
town as yet unconnected by railway 
with the more bustling, strenuous, and 
disturbing life of the greater cities. 
Here, entirely outside the 
Western influences, one finds her as she 
really is. 

It is difficult for one at first to under- 
stand how it is she is so bright an example 
of gentle unselfishness, tactfulness, and 
cheerfulness whilst leading a life which to 
an English or American girl would be 
unendurable. She goes through the whole 
task of her household duties—if a woman 
or a grown-up girl—with a tact and 
patience which is seemingly inexhaustible. 
A Western writer who has studied her 
Japanese sisters for years pays her a high 
compliment, saying: “‘ For true womanli- 
ness, which I take to mean a high com- 
bination of sense and sweetness, valour 
and humility, the Japanese women rank 


with any in the wide world, and pass 
before most of them.” 

From quite her early life she is -taught 
the laws of submission to her father and 
mother and her male relatives, often by 
means of oral instruction given her by 


her grandfather or other relative, or 
gained by a perusal of the famous work 
of the ancient moralist-teacher Kaibara, 
entitled “Onna Daigaku,” which, freely 
translated, might be called “The Whole 
Duty of Woman.” And although most 
{uropean women and Americans would 
probably treat its tenets with scorn, in 
the eyes of their Japanese sisters it is 
esteemed a work of the highest authority. 

We venture to think there are at least 
some things taught in its pages which 
Western women might “ bind upon their 
hearts,” to their own enlightenment and 
moral advantage. 

The latter would at all events learn 
from it that a ‘‘ virtuous heart is of greater 
price than beauty of face,” and that “the 
heart of a vicious woman is ever turbulent 
and unrestful, making the glances of her 
eyes not mild and sweet, but wild; her 
anger ungovernable ; her words and voice 
harsh, and her accents vulgar.” Then, 
too, if vicious she will be an upbraider of 


sphere of 
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others ; an envier of the more fortunate 
and beautiful amongst her friends and 
acquaintances ; and in a word, “a walker 
in the ways that should not be walked by 
woman.” 

And this, and other similar teaching, is 
still largely inculcated in the older house- 
holds of Japan at the present time. 

The working women of Japan are not 
less interesting than their more fortunate 
or wealthy sisters. 

The small farmer, rather than the big, 
is a feature of the countryside. And no 
one who has journeyed through the 
Empire can possibly have failed to be 
impressed by this fact, and also by the 
prominent part that women of the peasant 
classes play in the workaday life of the 
people. The woman farmer is no foseuse 
or amateur, as is often the case with us. 
In the valleys, on the plateaux, in fact 
wherever the industry and enterprise 
characteristic of the race can “wrest a 
yard of soil from Nature in which to 
grow something,” one finds the women 
working in the fields side by side with 
their fathers, brothers, and husbands and 
sons. ‘The struggle which is ever going 
on beneath the roofs of the cottages and 
farmsteads of Japan—-more especially 
since the war, the cost of which has 
imposed such additional ‘and heavy 
burdens, more especially upon the poor— 
is SO severe as to make work of some sort 
imperative upon all the inmates of a 
labourer’s or farmer’s home who would 
eat rice. 

In the ‘dew month” (June) thousands 
of women and girls, as well as men, go 
into the water-logged fields and work, 
with the soft mud, or ooze—in which the 
tender rice plants delight—almost up to 
their knees, attired in their asa, straw 
coats, hats of oiled paper or plaited 
rushes (or in the case of the women, 
kerchiefs of cotton cloth bound tightly 
round their heads) with which to keep 
off the sun or rain. There they will 
labour from sunrise to sunset, planting, 
transplanting, and thinning-out the tender 
green shoots, in the quaintly shaped rice- 
fields, which are square, septagonal, hex- 
agonal, and pentagonal, and are dammed 
up by mud banks of a peculiar formation. 
Rice-planting is one of the most laborious 
forms of agricultural labour in Japan, 
hardly fitted, one would imagine, for 
either women or girls. ‘The work has to 
be almost entirely done by hand, with 




















Old woman and grandchildren, to whom she has been telling stories of ghosts 
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the assistance of a heavy four-pronged 
mud-rake and a spade. ‘The seedling 
rice-plants are set in uniform rows, and 
are then pressed into the mud with the 
fingers of the planters, who work with 
truly marvellous speed, setting eight or 
nine plants without moving from their 
places. ‘lhe raised mud-banks dividing 
the rice-fields, which shimmer as_ the 
breeze sweeps across them with an apple- 
green haze, are generally planted with 
beans and other vegetables. Not an 
inch of cultivatable land is wasted in 
Japan. 

‘There are no dog-carts for even the 
prosperous farmers of Japan (and these 
are few); no rich silks and satins or pianos 
for their wives and daughters ; no loafing, 
fibre-sapping habits for the sons. All 
the same, at the festivals the younger girls 
will be dainty visions, many of them in 
gay, printed cottons or native silk, the 
older women happy for the time in the 
rest they then enjoy from field and house- 
work, 

In the months of April and May thou- 
sands of women and girls are busy upon 
the sunny hill-sides of Uji, where the most 
famous tea plantations in all Japan are 
situated, and in those of Truchi Yama, 
picking and sorting the shiny green leaves 
from the small, round-topped bushes, the 
bright cotton garments of the harvesters 
making them look like flowers set amid 
the bushes of varied tints of green. ‘Their 
cowl-like head-dresses of cotton fabric, 
worn to preserve their hair from dust and 
their heads from the heat of the sun, form 
a quaint and distinctive feature of their 
attire. It is a common error to suppose 
the best tea, such as Gioku-ro or Sabo- 
Mukashi, is cheap in Japan: these 
rarely procurable for less than ten to 
fourteen shillings per pound. 

In the tea-fields one sees aged women 
whose faces have the passage of years and 
their struggle for life writ deep in wrinkles 
upon them, with fresh young girls of from 
fourteen to eighteen, graceful with the 
universal grace of the young Japanese 
women of whatever station, and not in- 
frequently really pretty. In the soft brown 
eyes of many a youthful tea-picker one 
sees mirrored the placid acceptance of 
life and its duties which makes the 
Japanese woman charming, because con- 
tented with her sphere. Fatalism it is 
not: rather the result of generations of 
training in the duty of obedience, and of 
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appreciation for the beauties of nature, 
and life itself. 

‘Their wages of twopence or threepence 
a day of sometimes ten or twelve hours’ 
duration cannot be called adequate. But 
there is, as yet, no trades unionism 
amongst the women of Japan. 

Much of the farmyard work, such as 
threshing and the winnowing of the rice 
and the stacking of the straw, is done by 
women. One may often see them as one 
passes along a country road, standing inan 
open space surrounded by trees which has 
been trodden or beaten hard, thrashing 
the rice that has been laid in heaps upon 
huge squares of coarse matting spread in 
the sun. The flails used are curiously 
constructed, with handles SIX or 
seven feet in length with a kind of double 
end, in which a bar of thicker wood 
swings. ‘The women will work for hours 
at a time without ceasing to thresh out 
the rice, which in thousands of cases forms 
practically the only food they know. And 
afterwards, these same women and girls 
will turn uncomplainingly the wheel of the 
somewhat primitive winnowing machine 
placed outside the straw-thatched shed in 
which the rice is stored. 

‘There are many other types of women 
and girl workers. One type must be 
familiar to all by means of pictures and 
photographs—that of the quaint little 
sisters of quainter little brothers who 
haunt the shady courtyards of the temples 
and the public gardens and parks of large 
towns, with babies strapped to their backs, 
and often accompanied by other charges 
scarcely smaller than themselves, who 
toddle hither and thither on their tiny gefa 
(clogs) under the shade of paper umbrellas, 
or stand inspecting with eyes (which for 
the nonce are widely opened) the wonder- 
ful marvels of the stalls of sweetineat- 
sellers, and the beautiful toys carved in 
wood and bound with lacquer. 

In the mountainous regions, upon roads 
that are only roads by courtesy-—in fact, 
little more than mere tracks worn by the 
feet of pedlars, countryfolk going to and 
from their work in the fields of the lower 
valleys, and by the hoofs of the small 
mountain pack-ponies—one often sees the 
women climbing the steep path with their 
market baskets full of purchases from the 
nearest town, or making their way through 
the undergrowth of ferns and shrubs 1n 
search of firewood, to be afterwards 
stacked against the houses. And when 
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Lady In “‘rikshaw” in winter attire and hood, 
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Peasant women separating rice grains from 


the husks. 


the light begins to fade, and the blue 
haze envelops the valleys and wreathes 
the mountain summits, one often sees ad- 
vancing towards one down the hill-sides 
what at first appears to be an ambulatory 
woodstack—actually a woman carrying, 
strapped to her back or balanced on 
her head, her day’s cutting. ‘The latter 
method of carrying the burden makes 
for the same graceful poise of figure as 
is seen in Egyptian Fellaheen women 
and the women of Italy, who carry water- 
jugs upon their heads. ‘They are far 
above the average as regards general 
robustness and physique. 

Along the shores of the Inland Sea, 
and in the fishing villages and hamlets 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan, women often play a not unim- 
portant part in the “harvest cf the sea,” 
either as active workers with the nets or 
as gatherers of shell-fish, And many a 
picturesque creek or bay is made yet 
more attractive by the figures of fisher- 
girls wading in the shallows in search of 
shell-fish, whilst along the shore one 
sees the picturesque, though sometimes 
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Japanese servants at a well. 
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Women of the upper-middle class in temple 
courtyard. 


rather ruinous, huts of the fisher-folk with 
huge baskets outside them. 

In the cities the life of Japanese 
women is in a measure more restricted 
than in the country. Except where they 
assist their fathers or husbands in the 
conduct of the family shop, they do not 
enter very largely into commercial life. 
Girl shop-assistants, as we know them, 
were till quite recently entirely unknown, 
and even nowadays the shorthand female 
typist or lady clerk is not much in 
evidence. For one thing, it is the custom 
of most women (though here modern 
necessity is making alterations, as in so 
many other customs and observances) of 
the upper class to shop in their own 
homes. When new &smonos or other 
articles are required a message is sent to 
a favourite store, and a clerk with an 
enormous furushiki, or cloth, filled with 
all kinds of tempting articles, comes to the 
house and exhibits his goods. Even if 
nothing is purchased after everything in 
the furushiki has been carefully inspected 
he takes it all in good part, and goes away 
cheerfully to fetch something more suitable. 
























But the less well-to-do women are 
great shoppers, and the most popular 
stores are crowded with them, all intent 
upon getting the best value for their 
money, and the most artistic articles, 

Women and girls are largely employed 
as decorators of porcelain in the various 
pottery works, and may be seen seated 
in serricd rows, paint-brushes in hand, 
busily ornamenting the vases, cups, and 
other articles for the European market 
at a wage which would make an English 
shop-assistant gasp. ‘Threepence a day 
is frequently the maximum earned for a 
stretch of hours far longer than most 
women employees in Europe have to 
work, 

The domestic servant of Japan occupies 
a somewhat unique position in the family 
circle, ‘Though addressed as an inferior 
by her master or mistress, she is treated 
with respect by all other people; is 
bowed to, and given the honorific title 
of San. ‘This is in a measure a survival 
of the feudal system so recently fallen 
into abeyance as to make its influence 
still felt in the life of the home. ‘The 
domestics frequently join the family circle 
with their sewing of an evening when the 
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house is shut up, listening to the con- 
versation, and even joining in when they 
are able to afford any information. But, 
owing no doubt to their exceptional 
training in manners and etiquette, they 
never intrude their opinions out of season, 
nor forget that they are servants. 

The other calling to which we have re- 
ferred is that of flower cultivation and 
tending. Here again women excel; and 
the women and girl gardeners of Japan 
are many of them as picturesque and 
dainty as the flowers they tend. 

The geisha and the tea-house attendants 
(dainty musumés flitting about in their 
kimonos of delicate colours like big- 
winged butterflies) bulk large in the life 
of Japan. Of the gesha much has been 
written, and the misconception seems to 
exist in many minds that she and the tea- 
house musumé are identical. The geisha 
proper has nothing to do with the service 
of the chaya. She is a dancing girl and 
entertainer, although in some of the 
smaller establishments she may, for the 
sake of economy, be expected to fulfil the 
double vé/e. She is often pretty, always 
charming, and generally an excellent and 
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A girl who “coals” the steamers, Najaraki. 
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Fisher girl of the North coast 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS. 


AAS, miss, dis Baas Tom’s place,” 
said the dusky driver, and I 
had to take his word, too, for 

there wasn’t another soul in sight. So I 

backed down from the spider, gripped my 

handbag and parasol, and, putting on as 
businesslike a manner as I could, made 
for the front door of the house. 

Anyone who has had any experience of 
South African country-houses knows what 
a job it is to discover which ¢s the front 
door ; but I found one with a bell-push 
at the side, so thought that must be it. 
Nothing happened after I rang the bell ; 
perhaps it didn’t work. 

But I must explain how J, Beryl Caryll, 
came to be dumped down all alone in the 
wilds of Africa. 

When my father’s estate came to be 
wound up we were all, as my brother 
Jack (Lieut. Caryll, R.N., you know) 
expressed it, “chucked on the beach.” 
Instead of going to the drapery, like Lizzie 
Higgs, or teaching in a girls’ school, as my 
elder sister was going to, I decided that 
my lot should be thrown in with the busy 
world of men and affairs. One may learn 
a lot by intercourse with men. When 
straightening up at home, ready for the 
sale, I came across one of Donald Currie’s 
books, which said *f The demand for intel 
ligently directed energy is unquestionable” : 
so I came to Natal. 

It was quite nice on the steamer 
coming out. The officers took quite an 
interest in my plans. I used to go to 
the second’s cabin for what he called 


** primary instruction in the principles of 


phonography ” — that’s shorthand, you 
know. 1 only got up to “ chay ” because 
that was as far as he knew, and he said he 
had mislaid the book. 

I found people not a bit like what 
Aunt Lavinia had prepared me for. She 
said that ‘‘ Now my livelihood depended 
upon my own exertions, I must expect to 
encounter repression and indifference.” 

Well, I reached Durban safely, and six 
months’ grind at shorthand and type 


writing at the Institute there, backed by my 
own self-assurance, had got me this billet. 





“ACROSS AFRICA.” 
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I waited quite a long time 
the bell, and, as no one came, started 
hammering with my parasol. Still nothing 
happened, so I walked to the end of the 
veranda to see whom I could find. 

‘There was a man leaning over the half- 
door of the stable, so I looked at him 
very hard and he came up. I explained 
who I was. 

“Oh!” he said, “ the Bakers have gone 
over to his mother’s, Just like Tommy, 
to go away and forget all about you.” ~ 

He told me his name was Blake. I 
supposed he was a sort of groom, though 
he wasn’t a bit smart, like English grooms 
usually are. He had on disreputable 
trousers that looked as if they were made 
of some sort of leather, an old coat, and 
the dilapidatedest felt-hat I’ve ever seen. 
It looked as if it had been used for a hen’s 
nest for six months and then taken into 
wear again. 

Well, there seemed nothing to do but 
wait. Isat in one of the chairs on the 
veranda, and soon an Indian servant 
brought me some tea. 

I soon got tired of waiting. After hav- 
ing been mewed up for so long in that 
horrid, crawling Natal train I felt quite 
restless: so I went to look for Blake. 

i found him just getting on to a horse 
ready to go. ‘“ Blake,” I called. 

He turned round, looking rather 
surprised, I thought ; but he waited till I 
came up. 

“Whilst I’m waiting,” I said, “I may 
as well have a look round the place.” 


after I rang 


“Certainly,” he replied. ‘“‘Do you 
ride?” 
Of course I cam ride. Somewhere 


stowed away in my box I had a habit. I 
looked rather well in a habit. Old Lord 
Silvertopp, our M.F.H. at home, used to 
call me “ Miss Diana Irresistible,” when 
I was quite litle. Of course at home I 
would have jumped on anything just as I 
was, but now, as Aunt Lavinia had told 
me, “a more decorous demeanour would 
better become me.” 

So I smoothed down my short walking- 


skirt and said, ‘‘ Not like this.” 




















“ ACROSS 


“We'll have to voetslog it, then,” he 
answered. 

I] suppose “ voetslog” is Colonial for 
Shanks’s pony. 

Round the house there was nothing but 
trees, so we couldn’t see anything; but 
when we reached the open Blake pointed 
out a lot of tin sheds on the flat below. 
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“That’s the factory,” he said. 

Of course I knew the place I had come 
to was a plantation, but I hadun’t the ghost 
of an idea what they planted. So I asked 
Blake. 

“We grow wattles,” he said, “for 
bark.” 


By and by the road led quite close to a 








“It was a great silver-grey snake, quietly snuggled up against the side of the next stone.” 
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plantation, and he pointed out the Indians 
cutting down the trees and peeling off the 
bark. “Stripping,” he called it. We 
went right up to them, and the coolies all 
stopped working and saluted, and then 
started working ever so hard. 

This gave me an idea of what Blake 
was. He must be an overseer, I con- 
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cluded. Of course I had heard in 
Durban of the way they treat the coolies 
on the plantations. I’ve read “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” too, and don’t suppose 
there’s much difference between an 
American plantation and an African one. 
But now I was actually on the spot it 
sent quite a shiver down my back to 
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think of the scenes I should have to 
witness. 

From that moment my attitude towards 
men like Blake could only be one of 
revulsion. 

We went on a bit further till we came 
to a white gate. Blake stopped and 
leaned against it, and seemed to be 
watching the clouds over the hills in the 
distance. I watched his face out of the 
corner of my eye. Anyone who didn’t 
know the sort of man he was might have 
believed him to be taking quite an in- 
tellectual interest in the scenery, but Z 
knew he was probably only thinking out 
some new plan for terrorising those un- 
fortunate coolies. 

I can’t bear deception of any sort, so I 
made up my mind to tell him, right out, 
what I thought. 

“Don’t you think it a shame,” I began, 
“the way they treat the coolies here ? ” 

At first he pretended not to know what 
I meant —tried to bluff it out, infact. But 
when he found how determined I was, he 
was forced to give in. I made him own 
that he had often ill-treated the coolies 
by thrashing them, and he even confessed 


to having tortured them by giving them 
“the brick”—-“‘when they were obstinate,” 


he said. I supposed the brick was some 
form of those dreadful tortures the in- 
quisitors used to practise. 

We waited at the gate a little while, 
and then I suggested it was time to be 
going back to the house. 

“Perhaps you'd like to go 
different way, and more of 
country,” Blake suggested. 

I hate going back the same road as I 
come, so I agreed at once. 

We struck off into a narrower road that 
seemed to lead in quite a different direc- 
tion than from where we had come. We 
hadn’t gone far when I heard a peculiar 
hissing noise from the middle of the 
path in front. ‘Then I saw there a horrid, 
loathsome-looking snake. Fancy, another 
five paces and I should have trodden 
on it! 

Blake went up and attacked it with his 
stick. ‘‘That’s fixed him,” he said, after 
a few blows. 

I went up to have a closer look at it. 

*“ Puff-adder,” said Blake. “ Lots of 
coolies die from their bites every year.” 

Suddenly the horrid thing gave a 
wriggle. “Why, it isn’t dead!” I shrieked, 
springing back. 
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“Oh,” he replied, “it’s all right; they 
never die till sunset.” 

I made Blake walk in front after that, 
and soon the path got to be quite a little 
track with the grass growing up from each 
side and quite hiding it—a “* Kaffir track,” 
Blake said it was. 

I got lots of shocks, for every now 
and then things rustled through the grass 
away from the path. ‘‘Veld mice,” Blake 
said. Fancy, and with the grass up to 
our knees! I think I should have pre- 
ferred puff-adders. 

We went quite a long way like this, 
and I was beginning to hope we were 
not far from home—for it was very tiring 
walking through that long grass—when 
Blake led me through a small gate into 
another plantation. ‘The trees here were 
quite small, and all between them was 
crowded with plants and weeds nearly as 
high as the trees. 

“We go through here,” Blake said. 
He spoke gruffly. His manner had quite 
changed since I had told him what I 
thought of people like him. Of course 
he was sulky at my having found him out. 

He started pushing his way through 

the weeds, and was out of sight in no 
time. I called to him to wait a minute, 
and he stood and said there was not 
much time to wait if we were to get 
home before dark. So I plunged in 
after him. I had to literally fight my 
way through the jungle, and when I got 
near enough up to him, I tried to tell 
him I was going back by the road ; but 
he seemed not to hear. He went so fast 
I had a job to keep up; but when I did, 
I caught hold of the tail of his coat and 
let him pull me along. He didn’t seem 
to mind at all, but just went straight on. 
Of course, I wouldn’t have done such a 
thing with an ordinary person ; but I sup- 
posed it wouldn’t matter with an overseer. 
- At last we got through the jungle into 
comparatively open ground. Whilst 
coming through I had kept feeling as 
though my skirt was being tugged off me, 
and the first thing I did was to look and 
see if it was still there. As I looked down 
I got such a shock, for I was covered 
from head to foot with horrid little black 
things about half an inch long. At first 
I thought they were creeping insects, 
and shrieked and tried to shake them 
off. That made Blake look. He said 
they were only black-jacks—the seeds 
from the weeds we had come through. 
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There was a wire fence near, and Blake 
put his hand on it and said: “You'll 
have to get through this.” 

“I’m not a rabbit,” I replied. 
getting rather exasperated with him. 

He didn’t say anything, but coolly 
pressed down the bottom wires with his 
foot and lifted the top ones, and I pro- 
ceeded to creep through. Just as I got 
my other foot through I felt my skirt 
catch, and there was a loud rip. Putting 
my hand there, I found a great triangular 
piece hanging down. I glared at hin— 
at least I tried to; but I’m afraid I’m 
not much good at glaring. Of course, it 
was no good saying anything. 

We hadn’t got far past the fence when 
I felt the ground suddenly give way 
beneath me, and I might have sunk 
down right out of sight if I hadn’t grabbed 
at the grass at the sides. 

Blake must have heard my smothered 
exclamations, for he stopped and looked 
round. He didn’t make the least effort 
to help me out, and just calmly watched 
me scramble out as best I could. 

“Ah!” he said; “an ant-bear’s hole.” 

“Ant-dear!” I must have shrieked 
the last word. Visions of hugging 
grizzlies rose before me. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he answered; ‘‘they 
only eat ants.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” seemed to be his 
stock phrase. That’s how he tried to 
put me off when I tackled him about 
the coolies. 

The path, or rather it was a “ Kaffir 
track” again now, led down hill, and at 
the bottom we came across some marshy 
ground. Blake led the way, and at one 
place I must have neglected to follow in 
his exact footsteps, for I found myself 
sinking down and down into the slush. 

“Help! help!” I called. He turned 
round. He had to give me a hand this 
time, or I should have been quite bogged. 
I suppose there’s a law for culpable 
homicide in Natal, or he wouldn’t have 
done that. 

I struggled out to near where he was 
standing. I felt my hair coming down, 
and my feet squelched in shoes full of 
black, liquid mud. I was mad now, and 
meant to tell Blake what I thought of 
him ; but when I looked round and saw 
no human being or habitation in sight, 
I realised how completely I was in his 
power, and thought better of it. Although 
he appeared so calm now, there was no 
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telling what such a man might not do if 
roused. 

We had now reached a small stream, 
or “spruit,” as he called it. 

“Can you swim?” he asked. 

‘*Swim !” I answered, in the same tone 
as I would have done if he had asked 
if I could fly. 

“T asked,” he went on, “ because 
there’s a decent pool here which you'll 
find convenient if ever you feel disposed 
for a dip.” 

There was a pool. It was about as 
big as our bath at home, and the colour 
of home-made beef-tea. Swim there, 
indeed! Suddenly I caught sight of 
something rushing up the opposite bank. 
I was sure it was a young crocodile, 
though it hadn’t quite the scaly look the 
crocodile-purses have. 

I grabbed Blake’s arm. 

“Tyuana,” he said, “quite harmless ; 
unless,” he added reflectingly, ‘* you get 
to close quarters, when they know how 
to use their teeth and tails.” 

That’s what he called a nice place to 
bathe in ! 

We turned up-stream a bit, and I was 
expecting to come to a bridge, when 
Blake stopped suddenly and said, “ We 
go over here.” 

The water was quite shallow, and 
rushed amongst a lot of big stones. I 
crept up to the edge, and was just going 
to put my foot on the first stone, when 
I caught sight of something in the water. 
It was a great silver-grey snake, quietly 
snuggled up against the side of the next 
stone. 

I turned and sprang up the bank in 
one bound. Blake looked quite amused, 
but didn’t forget himself so far as to laugh 
outright. 

‘* All water-snakes are harmless,” he 
said, in a tone as though giving a lesson 
in natural history. 

“They may be,” I replied, “but I 
won't walk over those stones—not for any- 
thing.” 

He looked grave, as though considering. 
“I’m afraid it’s the only way,” he said ; 
and then added, “ unless I carry you.” 

“Carry me, indeed!” I sprang back. 
I believe I snorted. I can snort. I 
used to do it to my brothers at home 
when they annoyed me. 

I looked up-stream and down-stream, 
and then at the sky. That decided me. 
It was getting quite dusk, and, as far as 
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I knew, we might still be miles from 
the house. After all, he was only an 
overseer, and anyway, I would never, ever 
have anything to do with him after that 
day. I was quite sure of that. 

“Yes, it seems to be the only way,” 
I said. 

He took me up in his arms and _ set 
out over the stones. 1 felt quite secure, 
he was so strong. ‘lhe sensation of being 
carried is not at all unpleasant. In fact, 
[ would not have minded if he had 
carried me farther still, until we got out 
of that horrid snaky grass; but of course 
I wouldn’t say so. 

We climbed up the other bank and 
soon came to quite a decent road. It 
would now have been quite dark except 
for a dear little new moon there was. 
Evidently we were getting near the houses, 
and at the thought of that my heart 
softened a little towards Blake, who 
walked silently on the other side of the 
path. 
the consequences of his having led me 
such a dance that afternoon, for probably 
he felt it would be only reasonable for 


me to report his atrocious conduct to 
the manager. Perhaps, I thought, I had 
been too hard on him; for, after all, 


although he was a brutal overseer, I 
must make allowances for the surrounding 
influences he was subjected to, and not 
be too harsh on him. Perhaps, too, I 
was wrong in resolving not to have any 
more to do with him, for who knows 
what a redeeming effect a woman’s tender 
influence might have on him? So I 
meant to let him see that I did not 
harbour against him the resentment his 
conduct might 

“Well, the 
home by 


justly have occasioned. 
will 
I said cheerfully. 


» | } 
Bakers sure to be 


now,’ 


‘No,” he answered, “they won't be 
back to-night.” 
“ Not—back ” I stammered. My 


rising spirits were dashed to the 
again. 
“No,” he repeated ; ‘ Carter’s place is 


thirty miles away; they won't start back 
till morning.” 


eround 


“Oh, what shal/ I do?” I asked 
submissively. 
“T’m sure I don’t know,” he answered 


brutally, and then added, after a moment’s 
reflection, 
hovel for the night.” 

Share an overseer’s hovel for the night! 
This was the last straw. I 


‘‘unless you care to share my 


stoppe d dead 
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Very likely he was thinking of 
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in the path, for suddenly the full realisa- 
tion of my position flashed upon me. 
It was all a plot. That was why he had 
suggested us coming home this way : 
that we might be delayed until dark, and 
I might the more easily fall into his power. 
All my suppositions as to his character 
had been correct, only now he proved 
himself a villain seventy times blacker 
than the worst I could have imagined 
him. , 

My knees shook beneath me, but, with 
an effort, I held myself erect. Suddenly 
an inspiration seized me. I would go 
back and pass the night in the ant- 
bear’s hole. Then I remembered the 
stepping-stones and the snakes, and knew 
it was impossible. 


While I hesitated the wretch was 
walking slowly on. Evidently he felt so 
sure of the success of his plans that he 
considered there was no need to hurry 
me. : 

Of one thing I was certain—I would 
not go near his horrid lair. I was still 
a Caryll. I followed gloomily and slowly, 
secretly hoping we ; 


might meet some one 
to whom I could appeal for 
As I walked dejectedly along 
the tears came into my eyes. It was too 
dark for him to have noticed them, and, 
even if it had not been, what effect would 
a woman’s tears have had on such a 

monster? They would only 
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protection. 


ule 
il 


hardened 


have afforded substance for his brutal 
humour. 

‘The road now left the trees, and the 
first thing I noticed was a fixed light some 
listance ahead. For an instant my 


4 
| and then I reflected that it 
marked his wretched hut. 


10pes rose, 
ee is ’ 
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lacnerate 
desperate 


But, 1f so, it was time for some 


move I asked what the lizht was. 

“7 gineer’s place,” he answered 
Grulny. 

he engineer!” I exclaimed, trying 

to conceal from him my rising hopes— 
‘whom does he live with ?” 

He seemed reluctant to reply. I had 
to repe > question. 

“Oh, I believe he has a wife and 


family there,” he said grudgingly, at last. 


[ake —me—there,” I gasped. 
I found Mrs. Baker, the managers 
wife, very nice. She did everything to try 


me feel athome. The manager 


too—not a bit repressive 


and make 
was quite nice, 


or indifferent. 
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Of course, I had the sense not to breathe 
a word about my adventure of the pre- 
vious afternvon. It would be quite bad 
enough when it came out through Blake, 
for T expected he would go and brag 
about the dance he had led me. 

I found there was hardly any work to 
do, as I’d been engaged as much for a 
companion for Mrs. Baker as for the 
clerical assistance I was to give the 
manager. 

Of course the manager tcok me round 
and showed me everything on the estate, 
and, one evening, two of the overseers 
came up for cards. They were not at all 
like what I had expected—like Blake, for 
instance. They ride to the plantations 
in quite smart riding-breeches and white 
helmets. Perhaps, I thought, Blake is 
only an underseer. 

One of the overseers, Mr. ‘Tilley, ex- 
plained to me the system they have for 
treating the coolies. It didn’t seem a bit 
cruel. ‘They even have a dispensary 
fitted up for them, and give them cough 
mixture before sending them to work in 
the cold weather. I saw one of them 
doing “the brick.” It isn’t a bit like 
torture. They just stand on a cement 
barrel and go through a kind of drill 
with a brick instead of dumb-bells while 
the others are working. Really, it must 
be just as good for them as a Sandow 
developer. 

After I had been there about a week 
I began to wonder what had become of 
Blake. Not that I ever wanted to see 
him again, but merely to satisfy myself 
that he was safely out of the way. I 
determined to make cautious inquiries 
about him. 

“What’s become of Blake?” I said 
one day during luncheon, in as casual a 
tone as I could command. ‘They seemed 
rather surprised. 

“Mr. Blake?” Mrs. Baker replied ; 
“have you met him? He is at home. 
I expect he’ll be over here again soon. 

This rather mystified me, and I de- 
termined to find out exactly who the 
man was. So that afternoon I strolled 
down to the engineer’s cottage. 

The Allens are Scotch. All engineers 
are Scotch. 

“Mrs. Allen,” I said, “who's Blake?” 

“Mr. Blake?” she said. ‘Oh, he’s 
one of the principal shareholders in the 
company, ‘lhat’s his place over there ”— 
pointing to a substantial- looking residence 
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on the opposite hill-side. ‘This used to 
be his farm,” she continued, * until he 
floated it into a company for growing 
wattles. Mrs. Baker is his sister.” 

I was mad ; though, of course, not before 
Mrs. Allen. Fancy the man having had 
the bare-faced effrontery to mislead me 
into believing him to be an overseer, or 
something like that, and then to inveigle 
me into such a compromising situation ! 
At any rate, my manner towards him when 
we met would show him what I thought of 
one who was capable of such tactics. Some- 
how, I had a feeling that we should meet. 

As Mrs. Baker had expected, he did 
come over soon. Ze had a white helmet 
on, too, this time. We were just moving 
for the tennis-court, and he came in time 
to make four. When we were introduced 
he murmured something about being 
happy to make my acquaintance, and, of 
course, before the others I had to treat 
him with ordinary civility in order not to 
give myself away. But whenever I got an 
opportunity 1 endeavoured to let him see 
the sort of treatment he might expect 
from me. 

He used to come often after that— 
much oftener than before 1 came, Mrs. 
Baker said. One morning he caught me 
out riding, and took me to see his house. 
Everything was very nice and convenient, 
and so orderly I wondered how a bachelor 
could keep it so. Then I saw his Scotch 
housekeeper, which explained it. 

After a time I found it quite impossible 
to go on treating Mr. Blake as I meant to, 
because it seemed to have on him just the 
opposite effect to that I had intended. 

When two people know about some- 
thing that nobody else knows of, it is 
wonderful how it seems to draw them 
together. Anyway, that’s how it seemed 
with us. 

Charlie (Charlie Blake, of course) is 
not always so provokingly calm as he was 
on that memorable afternoon. ‘lhe other 
evening he got quite excited and wanted 
to know if he could have his ‘ hovel” 
re-decorated for after Easter. 

Aunt Lavinia says that anything under 
two years would be preposterous, and I 
told him so, too ; but I’ll compromise and 
split the difference. 

Charlie often tries to tease me about 
my ‘walk across Africa,” as he calls it, 
but he has ever breathed it to a soul 
besides, which shows that, after all, Blake 
is a brick. 
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O-MORROW, ayah,” announced 
Daisy baba—aged four and a 
half—with a solemnity befitting 

the occasion; ‘‘to-morrow do I journey 

to England. ‘Therefore will I make gifts 
of such of my playthings as I do not 
require to the children of the compound. 

Call thou the bearer, the £Aansamah, the 

sats, and the madi, that I may make glad 

their hearts with toys for their families.” 

The little voice, which lisped still over 
hard English words, found no difficulty in 
managing the softer Hindustani, and spoke 
it with a fluency secretly admired and 
envied by its elders. 

“Your Honour shall be obeyed,” the 
ayah answered, with a deep salaam, and 
while she was gone on her errand, Daisy 
baba busied herself arranging her pos- 
sessions in the deep shade-filled verandah. 
‘hey made an imposing display, for aunts 
and uncles and grandparents in distant 
England seldom forgot their small relation 
in India, and parceis of toys arrived with 
unfailing regularity in time for Christmas 
and birthdays. ‘These were received by 
Daisy with something of the air of a con- 
noisseur, but there was another member 
of the household who regarded them with 
awestricken admiration. Lallu, the ayah’s 
small daughter, coming sometimes with a 
lo‘ah of water for her mother, or a thick 
shawl as the evenings grew chilly, would 
stand speechless, finger in mouth, gazing 
at the treasures with which the Miss Sahib 
was playing. ‘They were all very wonder- 
ful to little Lallu, whose only toys were 
pieces of broken pottery, but among 
Daisy’s many possessions was one which 
to Lallu’s mind far outshone the others. 
It was a doll, a doll with a china face 
and yellow hair and blue eyes.  Lallu 
never -forgot the day when she first saw 
it, seated stiffly on the edge of a veranda 
chair. The child had dreamt of it that 
night and for many nights afterwards, and 
she would haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house in the daytime in the hope of 
getting a glimpse of the wonderful object. 
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Once, when Daisy baba had been out for 
her walk, Lallu had crept, with many a 
fearful glance over her shoulder, up the 
veranda steps, and had, for one blissful 
moment, actually held the doll in. her 
arms. 

‘“‘ Thy servants are present, Miss Sahib,” 
said the ayah’s voice, and Daisy, seating 
herself in her little cane chair, dispensed 
her favours with a royal air, surrounded 
by an admiring crowd. To this one was 
given a little cart, to that a box of bricks, 
to a third a paint-box with large holes in 
most of the paints, until nothing was left 
but the doll and a necklace of blue beads, 

Daisy looked thoughtfully from one to 
the other. She had intended the doll for 
Lallu—had indeed gone so far as to hint 
broadly at her intention, and had re- 
hearsed a scene with the ayah in which 
Lallu’s joy at receiving the toy was vividly 
represented. But at the last moment her 
heart failed her. It is true that Dolly’s 
best days were long past. Her nose was 
battered by many a fall, her hair scanty 
with much vigorous combing, one leg was 
missing, and her head wobbled painfully 
on her shoulders. But when it came to 
parting for ever, she acquired in Daisy’s 
eye Sa new value. 


“My child will go with me,” she an- 
nounced loftily. ‘Do thou take these 
beads for Lallu, ayah. See how pretty 


is their colour.’ 

The ayah salaamed again as she took 
the beads, and began to prepare her 
charge for bed, but her usually placid 
face wore a troubled look. Why had she 
been so foolish as to speak to Lallu last 
night about the doll, and to tell her what 
the Miss Sahib had promised? The child 
was counting on possessing it, she knew, 
and the disappointment would be very 
bitter. 

Daisy chattered gai as she splashed 
in her little bath. “And when I am 
grown up I will return, ayah,” she said, 
“and Lallu shall be my ayah. And I 
shall be a tall Mem Sahib, very beautiful, 
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and at first thou wilt not know me, and 
then I shall kiss thee—so (two wet arms 
went round the ayah’s neck)—“and I 
shall say: ‘ Ayah, I am thine own Daisy 
baba come back.’ ” 

“Now sing me to sleep,” was the 
command a little later, as Daisy snuggled 
letween the sheets ; and the ayah, squatting 
on her heels beside the bed, obediently 
sang the old, old song with which so 
many English babies’ slumbers have been 
soothed: 


“Rest, my baby, bedtime’s come, 
Even cooing doves are dumb ; 
Silently the fruit bats flit ; 
Silent, too, the city’s hum. 


“See the tempting supper spread: 
Sugar in a bowl of red, 
Butter in a china dish, 
On a plate a piece of bread. 


‘Eat and sleep, thy supper done, 
Sleep until the red dawn sun 
Lifts the curtain from the sky, 


Cries: ‘ Another day’s begun.’” 


The words were droned, rather than 
sung, with a curious nasal twang, but 
Daisy seemed to find it very soothing, 
and presently her breathing bore witness 
to the fact that she was sound asleep. 

The woman rose gently and, with a word 
of warning to the bearer to see that no 
harm befell the Miss Sahib, she went 
down the moonlit path towards the row 
of servants’ houses which stood at a short 
distance from the bungalow. <As_ she 
pushed open the door of the room set 
apart for herself and her daughter, a little 
black head popped up from under the 
wadded quilt in the corner. 

“Oh, my mother, how lonz has been 
the time of thy coming!” cried a small 
eager voice. “I have listened for the 
sound of thy footsteps until my ears ached. 
Where is the doll? Give it to me quickly, 
for my heart hungers for it.” 

The ayah drew the blue beads hastily 
from under her chaddar. 

“ Look, heart’s dearest,” she said ; “ see 
what the Miss Sahib of her goodness hath 
sent thee. Stones as blue as are the 
turquoises of Kashmir. Thou shalt wear 
them round thy neck to-morrow, and even 
the Khansamah’s daughter, who is so 
proud, will envy thge very greatly.” 

But Lallu pushed the beads aside with 
a tiny hot hand. 

“The doll,” she implored—‘“all day 
have I thought of nought else. See, I 


have prepared a meal to welcome her.” 
She pointed to a little heap of chappaties 
and dal, surrounded by a wreath of gaudy 
yellow marigolds. ‘Then something in 
her mother’s face brought the truth 
suddenly home to her, and she flung 
herself on the mud floor in a torrent of 
tears. 

“There is no doll,” she wailed, her 
little figure shaken with sobs. ‘My 
heart is broken, my heart is broken !” 

To all comfort she turned a deaf ear. 
The sobs did not cease until the child 
was too exhausted to cry more, and had 
sunk into an uneasy slumber, with pitiful 
little catchings of the breath. ‘The ayah 
unknotted a corner of her sari, and took 
from it a quaint embroidered bag. It 
contained all her small wealth—a few 
silver coins, a handful of coppers. Per- 
haps she might be able to spare enough 
from the little store to buy a doll for 
Lallu herself. But after much laborious 
counting by the light of a smoky lamp, 
she shook her head sadly. ‘lhe winter 
rains had failed, and food prices ruled 
high in the bazaar. Lallu must wait for 
her doll until better times should come. 

There was a great hurry and bustle in 
the morning ; so many things to be packed 
for the Mem Sahib, and fetched for Miss 
Daisy. And the ayah’s heart was heavy, 
for she loved the imperious little white 
girl who had been in her charge from 
birth, and in the background of her 
mind was a vision of Lallu, as she had 
left her that morning, face turned to 
the wall, and small shoulders miserably 
hunched. 

Daisy was very absorbed in the doll. 

‘**See, ayah,” she said, “ I have put on 
all her best clothes so that every one shall 
say : ‘What a wonderful doll is this!’ And 
she shall sit on my knee in the rail gari, 
and I will tell her tales of all that passes 
the window.” 

There was a rattle and jangle as the 
carriage which was to take the travellers 
to the station drew up under the porch. 
Daisy rushed towards it, hardly able to 
wait in her excitement until all the boxes 
were piled in. A few minutes more and 
she was waving her hand in farewell as 
she was rapidly conveyed down the 
drive. 

The ayah turned back to the deserted 
rooms to straighten the little litter of 
packing, and there, sitting on a chair 
dressed in all her finery, was the doll. 
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‘Daisy, seating herself in her little cane chair, dispensed her favours with a royal air” 


She had been forgotten, after all, in the 
excitement of that last moment. ‘The 
ayah hesitated. ‘There was still time, 
if she took that short cut through the 
bazaar, to reach the station before the 
train had left. Daisy baba would fret 
maybe if she did not get her plaything; 
but on the other side stood Lallu, who 
hungered for that doll with an intensity 
which made her mother’s heart ache. 


Daisy baba would forget, 
would forget. The ay 
doll from its chair and 
shawl. 

A breathless voice was calling from the 
veranda. 

“Ayah, O ayah, where is the Miss 
Sahib’s doll? Even now she asks for it 
at the station, and I am come running 
with great swiftness to take it to her.” 


surely she 
snatched the 
d it under her 
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“There is no doll, O coolie,” the ayah 
answered stolidly. ‘The Miss Sahib 
doubtless dropped it from the carriage.” 

The coolie departed satisfied, but the 
ayah’s conscience was uneasy. She carried 
the doll presently to her house, and the 
shriek of ecstatic joy with which it was 
greeted seemed to grant her absolution 
for her sin. 

“And has it come after all?” Lallu 
cried delightedly, as she snuggled the doll 
on the crook of her arm. ‘‘ How good is 
the Miss Sahib! Didst thou tell her of 
my grief?” She hardly waited for an 
answer, but vigorously rubbed away the 
tears which still hung on her eyelashes, 
and laughed with joy as she kissed her 
treasure again and again. 

“ Aie, was ever such a doll ?” she cried, 
her voice breaking into little ripples of 
delight. “See her red lips, how beautiful, 
her little white teeth! Surely she is a 
very queen among dolls, and she is my 
very own!” 

The missing leg, the broken nose, the 
wobbly head detracted no whit from her 
joy. She laid her brown cheek against the 
white china one and crooned to her baby : 


Sleep, my baby, bedtime’s come 
Even cooing doves are dumb.” 


But at the sound of the familiar words 
and the thought of Daisy Baba the ayah’s 
heart smote her. 

Lallu prattled contentedly as she drew 
the doll’s garments off one by one, and 
dressed her again with the greatest care. 
Then she must take her treasure for a 
walk; next she must share her meal with 
her ; and lastly dolly too must come under 
the wadded quilt at night. 

“T am so happy, my mother,” said 
Lallu sleepily, “that I do not think this 
great land of Hindustan is big enough to 
hold all my happiness.” 

It must have been about a week later 
that the child awoke one morning languid 
and disinclined to play, but quite content 
so long as she might lie still holding her 
doll in her arms. Her eyes were bright 
with fever, her skin hot and dry. ‘Ihe 
ayah looked at her anxiously as she 
warmed a little milk over a charcoal 
brazier. Four children had she borne, 
and three of them had she followed to 
the burning ghat. Was this child also to 
be carried down that dreary road, a 
little stiff figure on a stretcher, accom- 
panied by a wailing crowd and a beating 





of tom-toms? There was an old glass 
bottle of quinine, the ayah remembered, 
which she had found in the Mem Sahib’s 
waste-paper basket one day and preserved 
in view of some such emergency. She 
extracted it now from a bundle in the 
corner, and carefully scraped the few 
grains of powder which clung to the glass 
into a spoon and mixed them with the 
milk. Lallu seemed better after drinking 
the mixture, but towards evening the 
fever came on with renewed violence and 
the ayah was in despair. 

“If only the Sahib had been here,” 
she moaned, “ then would I have gone to 
him and he would have given me good 
medicine.” 

But the big house was empty and 
deserted, for the Sahib also had gone 
down to Bombay to see his family safely 
on board ship, and had not yet returned. 

“T will go to the dispensary to-morrow,’ 
the ayah decided, and she took her place 
at ten o’clock in the long procession that 
waited outside the dispensary door. But 
when her turn came the native assistant 
looked with scorn at the small sum of 
money which was all that she could afford 
to offer him as a present. 

** Pass on,” he ordered roughly. ‘‘ There 
is no medicine for thee.” 

‘“But the medicine is without price,” 
the ayah protested, made bold by the 
thought of her child. “It is a gift from 
the Sirkar.” 

Had not the Mem Sahib told her so? 
and surely the Mem Sahib knew. 

The assistant frowned angrily. 

**Q worshipful one,” he called to a 
stout policeman who was lounging near 
by, “lend me your aid. Here is a woman 
who would make a disturbance in the 
bazaar, and is not content with the good 
medicine that I have given her.” 

In another moment the ayah was 
hustled into the street, and her place 
taken by the next patient. She dared not 
resist, and hurried home to Lallu with a 
heavy heart. The child was no better ; 
indeed she seemed rather worse, and had 
sunk into a stupor, her cheek pillowed on 
her doll. An ayah from a neighbouring 
compound, who had looked in to borrow 
a curry stone, was bending over her. 

“The fever is very heavy,” she remarked 
kindly. “‘ Why dost thou not go to Inayat 
Ullah in the bazaar. He hath much skill 
in fevers, and would maybe give thee 
some remedy.” 
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The ayah thanked her for her advice, 
and, after forcing a few drops of milk 
between Lallu’s lips, she went out again. 

Inayat Ullah was a well-known person- 
age, and was soon found in his queer 
little low-roofed shop, engaged in mounting 
a leopard skin; for he combined the trade 
of taxidermist with that of doctor. With 
some difficulty the ayah induced him to 
leave his work and come and see the child. 

“An evil spirit has doubtless taken 
possession of her,” he announced, as he 
concluded his examination. ‘TI will write 
a potent charm which shall immediately 
drive it forth.” 

He perched a huge pair of spectacles 
on his nose, and scratched a few lines of 
crabbed writing on a piece of thin yellow 
paper. “ Let her place this in her mouth 
and then swallow it with a draught of 
warm milk, and shortly she shall be well,” 
he ordered. 

The ayah, much comforted, followed his 
directions carefully, but when the next 
day dawned the fever was still high. 
Inayat Ullah was annoyed when he was 
roused in the very early morning and 
petitioned for a yet more powerful spell. 

“Without doubt the evil spirit is of 
great strength,” he said, shaking his head, 
“for the charm I gave thee yesterday was 
of a power that few demons could resist.” 

“‘Give me yet one more, O great healer,” 
the ayah implored; and, grumbling much, 
Inayat Ullah obeyed. 

But this charm also had no effect. The 
long hot hours dragged by, sapping the 
little life, bringing death closer. Night 
came and heavy thunderclouds, which 
seemed to suck into their fulness every 
breath of air and lay suffocating fingers 
on Lallu’s lips. The ayah crouched beside 
the bed, her eyes fixed on the little 
motionless figure, too weak now even to 
be restless. Just before sunrise she rose 
to fetch herself a drink of water, and, as 
she did so, her foot struck against the doll, 
which had fallen from the low bedstead 
on to the floor. Its glassy eyes stared 
up at her, its limbs stuck out stiffly like 
those of a dead person. The ayah stared 
at it fascinated, as a new idea took slow 


“The doll,” she murmured breathlessly, 
“doubtless it is the spirit of the doll 
Did I not rob 


which troubles my Lallu. 
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Daisy baba in order to give her pleasure ? 
Thus am I punished. But there is yet 
time.” She turned towards the bed and 
spoke to the unconscious child as though 
those deaf ears could hear. “ Wait, Lallu, 
wait: do not go yet, heart of my heart. 
Even now will I send the doll to Belait, 
and surely the evil spirit will be satisfied,” 
With trembling fingers she wrapped 
the doll in paper, and tied it clumsily 
with string. Then, with one glance at 
Lallu, she hurried down the long white 
road towards the post office. It seemed 
hours before a sleepy clerk was aroused 
and induced to write the address which 
had been left with the postmaster in case 
any letters should require forwarding, but 
it was done at last, and the ayah hastened 
back again, a great load lifted from her 
heart. Surely now Lallu would get well. 
As she entered the room the child sat 
suddenly upright, her arms folded as 
though she held something. 
The ayah ran to her side, her words 
tumbling over each other in her joy. 
“Thou art better, light of my life?” 
she questioned eagerly. “The fever has 
left thee—thou art nearly well again?” 
But Lallu looked past her with un- 
seeing eyes, her face lit with the lamp of 
memory. ‘hen suddenly she began to 
sing — 


** Sleep, my baby, bedtime’s come.” 


The voice broke with a little gasp, and 
the child fell backwards on the bed. 

Three weeks later Daisy baba received 
a parcel by the Indian mail. It was a 
funny-looking package, done up in a piece 
of old newspaper, and tied so hurriedly 
that the string had nearly come off. 
Inside was a battered doll very much 
the worse for her journey. Daisy looked 
at it a moment thoughtfully and then 
recognised her old friend. 

“Why, it’s my old doll,” she cried 
scornfully. “Ayah must have found it 
and sent it after all. I don’t want it, 
mummy. I like the new one granny has 
given me ever so much better.” 

But her mother was too deep in a long 
letter from India to pay any attention. 
“There has been a good deal of fever in 
the servants’ quarters,” her husband wrote 
among other items of news, “and poor 
ayah has lost her little girl.” 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


ITH the opening of Parliament, 
W and consequent political recep- 
tions, and the first two Courts, 
Society hasa short preliminary canter before 
it settles down again to that period of social 
stagnation when nearly all the members of 
our Royal family are in the South, and so 
many “smart” people follow their example. 
Although the first two Courts are mainly 
official, and not so brilliantly attended as 
those held later on in the season proper, 
they afford full opportunity for the display of 
exceeding fine raiment. The Court trains 
this year show a new touch, insomuch that 
they are no longer all the same width through- 
out, but narrowed and shaped at the top to 
avoid dealing with superfluous material ; and 
the majority of trains turned out by a first- 
class dressmaker show the waist, and fall 
from both shoulders, or from one shoulder 
and are caught on the waist at the opposite 
side—a mode which has always been in 
favour, being so graceful on slim figures. 


The Court Train. 


A handsome traifi of black velvet, em- 
broidered in diamanté fleurs de lys, was 
slung on both shoulders by means of diamond 
armlets, and I hope it was fastened in some 
invisible way elsewhere, and that the lady 
wearing it had not the entire weight of the 
train to contend with as she walked along. 
The danger of having too heavy a train 
attached to the shoulders was unpleasantly 
demonstrated at a coronation, when a Royal 


lady not only lost her Court train, but a good 
bit of her dress bodice as well. As a rule, 
when trains were of such material as satin 
or velvet, they were not trimmed; but on 
the many diaphanous trains of course there 
were masses of billowy chiffon or net, and 
often garlands of flowers and the little hand- 
made silk and satin roses trimmed some 
very charmingly light confections. 


The Pompadour Style. 


The new way of narrowing the train at 
the top does not make for economy, as when 
the material was simply two or more widths 
of the stuff sewn together, there was nothing 
lost when ‘it came to making up the train 
into a dinner or ball gown. The narrowed 
train will be more tricky to deal with. 
Although we have not the bunched-out 
pannier skirts predicted, some have a decided 
suggestion of the Pompadour style. At the 
first Court, for instance, the wife of an ex- 
Cabinet Minister had her dress of Louis XV. 
brocade and the bodice in the long, sharp- 
point effect associated with that period. The 
skirt, although pannierless, was fully gathered, 
and on the bodice were cleverly arranged 
frilled lace sleeves and a fichu, seldom seen 
on a Court dress, and quaintly trimmed with 
narrow little Pompadour ribbons. Cloth of 
silver and cloth of gold, so much to the 
front at last year’s Courts, have been in a 
great measure replaced by cloth of old silver 
or oxidised tissue, which is extremely fashion- 
able—that is to say, the oxidised shade, not 
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alone in materials, but in trimmings, flowers, 
and ornaments. One débutante had her 
train of white gauze embroidered in silver, 
worked in India, and quite out of the 
common, with a large medallion of thick 
embroidery -brought in in the centre, and 
fir-cones introduced among the light wavy 
lines filling in the rest of the pattern. 
* * * 

More than one lady wore a severely 
classical style of dress, with gown and train 
of the same material, and guiltless of any 
kind of trimming. This could, of course, be 
only worn by a tall, graceful, and young 
woman, and only achieved by an expert dress 
artist, as the entire beauty of such a toilet 
lies in the disposing of the fabric to fall in 
long, sinuous lines, not exactly defining the 


figure, but apparently in one with it. 


Jewels at the Courts. 

Jewels are always a strong point with the 
married ladies attending Court, and magnifi- 
cent farures are to be seen on all sides ; but 
it is difficult to hit upon anything absolutely 
new in these beautiful things. However, 
one lady successfully accomplished the ap- 
parently impossible and had her jewels reset 
in the shape of long peacock feathers. The 
necklace had the long stem of diamonds 
encircling the throat, with the feather curving 
across her neck. A large feather crossed 
the corsage, and all the feathers had the 
stem of diamonds, with the actual feather in 
emeralds, sapphires, and ‘whatever other 
gems were required to reproduce the natural 
hues of the peacock’s plumage, These 
gorgeous jewels were worn on a_ black 
dress ; but it was worthy of them 
of finest jet embroidery in very light lace- 
like design, except on the straight panels 
back and front, where the embroidery was 
in massive raised effect worked out with 
large cut cabuchons, beads, and bugles. 
On the oxidised tissue train was a veiling 
of black ninon, on which were embroidered 
black chenille roses and feathers, the roses 
touched with paste dewdrops and the tips 
feather worked in the oxidised 


composed 


of each 
silver. 


The Tied-in Dress. 


I am sorry to see that the tied-in skirt is 
still very much worn, and although it is not 
in quite as exaggerated a way as at first, 
when the wearer had to shuffle along instead 
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of walking, there is still the drawn-in line 
below the knees ; and on some gowns, made 
for those who always aim at the bizarre in 
dress, there is a decided tightness, which 
would considerably hamper the wearer did 
she find herself, let us say, pursued by a 
furious bull in a field, or compelled to run 
for shelter, overtaken by a smart thunder- 
shower. Possibly the tied-in dress would 
never be put on for any occasion when it 
might be necessary to use the limbs in a 
natural It is but a comparatively 
short time ago since we had skirts eel-tight 
at the top and flowing out to much ampli- 
tude as they descended. The new variety of 
skirt may be said to be the opposite way 
It is full at the top and gets skimpy 
below the knees. Many of the new skirts 
turned out by fashionable dressmakers, in- 


way. 


about. 


cluding the incomparable Worth himself, 
are abominably narrow, barely measuring 
a yard and a half in their circumference. 
These are pleated, gathered, or otherwise 
dealt with at the top, where there is no 
suggestion of tightness ; but tight they are 
when they come to the foot. 
# # ” 

A dress of fawn cachemire de soie, for in- 
stance, had the fashionable gauged waist 
with a medallion of fine smocking in the 
centre. The fullness of the upper part of 
the skirt was disposed of in two pleated 
side-panels also finished with smocking, but 
from that there was no fullness ; and this 
skirt only measured the yard and a half 
round which is the limit so far, although 
some dressmakers threaten to reduce it to 
a yard only. These skimpy skirts do not 
look so badly when they clear the ground, 
or merely touch it. It is when a little point 
—a sort of parody on the train—is added 
that the grotesque is achieved, and nothing 
could be funnier than the appearance a 
lady presents walking along with short, 
well-calculated steps so as not to exceed 
her skirt limit, and the little fish-tail point 
waggling after her. 


The Cost of Style. 


Naturally much less material is required 
for these. sack-like skirts, but the dresses 
have not, so far as my experience goes, 
come down in price in consequence. When 
I mentioned this to a tip-top dressmaker, she 
remarked that style should be paid for as 
well as mere material, therefore those who 
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Do you know how many compositions 
have been written for the Pianoforte ? 


E do not know exactly how many pieces have been composed, but we do know 

that you yourself can play more than 20,000 of them on the Pianola Piano. 

These 20,000 embrace practically all those that are worth playing, so that 

anyone may now have a repertoire that was never dreamt of before the advent of the 
Pianola Piano. 

Although you may have difficulty in grasping the fact that you can at once play 
anything you want to, yet for your own assurance you have the enthusiastic opinion of all 
the world’s greatest musicians, who testify that the Pianola Piano is a thoroughly artistic 
means of producing music. No such weight of overwhelming approval is behind any other 
instrument whatever. Unique and indispensable features, such as the Metrostyle and 
Themodist, together with unrivalled responsiveness to the will of the performer, have 
gained for the Pianola Piano the highest place in the esteem of those best entitled to 
express an opinion. 

The Pianola Piano is the combination of the Pianola with either the Steck, Weber, 
or Steinway Piano. Don’t you think that it is worth your while to know more about the 
Pianola Piano? You can always play it at AEolian Hall, and Catalogue ‘“‘ V” gives 
full particulars. Write for it now. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AKOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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have to pay the bill need not comfort them- 
selves by thinking the present exiguous 
skirts will save their pockets. After all, the 
skirts alluded to are only taken up by the 
extremists, and the majority are a sensible 
width and a good deal trimmed. 

Small braided V-shaped panels are let in 
on the hips on some skirts, and at the foot 
the panels come in again, but with the V 
inverted. I have noticed on many of the 
new bodices that one side is severely plain 
and the other covered by a large single 
rever. This idea is rather to be commended 
for its originality than for its attractive 
result. Cording is worked up in handsome 
designs, and a thick cord effect is produced 
by using pipings or bindings of a ribbed 
material. 


Some New Dresses. 

A very striking gown of grey Ottoman 
silk had a draped tunic of grey Spanish 
lace caught up at the side under a large 
rosette or sunflower, made of rouleaux of the 
silk. On the bedice the grey lace formed 
the yoke and sleeves cut in one, and there 
were two separate tiers, as it were, of the silk, 
like loose corselets all bound with the silk, 
looking exactly like thick cord, and a second 
rosette was fastened to one side of the 
bodice. The finishing touch of smartness 
on the dress was a netting of bugles in that 
fashionable dark grey shade called “ sphinx,” 
which covered a little chemisette of tucked 
white net and cuffs of the same below the 
elbow sleeves. On many of the new dresses 
this sphinx trimming is employed instead 
of net. 

* - * 

A striking dress of tomato-coloured ninon 
had a wide border of broché velvet in floral 
pattern. The plain material showed as a 
deep flounce below the broché border, which 
formed the upper part of the skirt and was 
fulled into the flounce in the tie-in style. 
The swathed bodice mostly of the 
border, leaving a front of narrowly tucked 
plain ninon ; and at the waist, bust, and on 
the shoulders were raised bunches of grapes 
and vine leaves done in sphinx cabuchons, 
beads, and bugles. Dresses made of these 
bordered materials are fashionable and can 
never become common, as only a clever and 
artistic dressmaker can manage a border so 
as to turn it into half a dozen different styles 
of tunic or long drapery, and nothing looks 


was 
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worse than a border badly treated. Cut-out 
coloured cretonne flowers or sprays stitched 
on a dress and veiled in chiffon, voile, ninon, 
or other diaphanous fabric are really very 
pretty. An ivory silk afternoon-dress covered 
with ninon was fulled-in so as to leave the 
bottom of the skirt of the silk. On the 
gathered bodice were sprays of the cretonne 
flowers, but sosoftened bythe ninon that there 
was not the slightest soupgon of anything 
garish about them. This veiling of trimming 
or material is very much in favour. On black 
or ivory silk blouses rich metal or coloured 
silk embroidery is veiled by chiffon or ninon 
of various shades. An oxidised net blouse 
was veiled in reseda ninon; and coloured 
silk blouses with tinsel embroidery veiled in 
black ninon are altogether satisfactory. A 
very pretty dress of sapphire-blue satin 
foulard, with white hair-stripe, had the 
bodice almost covered with open-work white 
muslin embroidery coming up in points 
from the waist. This was all veiled in blue 
ninon, on which folds of the foulard were 
prettily worked up. The white embroidery 
appeared in an unveiled condition as a turn- 
down collar. These collars are very fashion- 
able, but the high neckband of net or dress 
material is used as well. 


Tailor-made Costumes. 


In tailor-made costumes (the refuge of 
British women all the year round in our 
fickle climate) both shot and Tussore silks 
are employed as vests or trimming, but they 
are only sparingly introduced. The scheme 
of trimming this season is carried out either 
in black or to match the dress material— 
braiding, embroidery, and buttons all toning 
in. Coats are much shorter ; indeed, I saw 
one on a very smartly dressed lady which 
was a revival of the little habit coat, falling 
in a short tab basque at the back, cut away 
over the hips, and finishing in two little 
points in front. This costume was made of 
shot pink and mauve cloth, and the coat and 
skirt were embroidered in narrow braid to 
match, touched with silver. The Tussore 
silk waistcoat was embroidered with the 
braid. 

- + 7 

A specially smart costume was in fancy 
white and black striped material, with the 
stripes cut reverse way for strapping. The 
coat came to the knees, and was fitted at 
the back, but falling straight in front faced 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and 


prominent Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been 


chairman of the Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable 
lord Montague of Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their 


confidence in the Keeley Treatment is complete. 
Secretary. 

So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path 
are but a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak 
volumes? And twenty per cent. of our patients 
come through the recommendation of their family 
physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


This Report can be had free on application to the 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“It Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the’ Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years has 
had the Keeley method under close observation in 
this country. 

The tteatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W., or by 
special arrangement we can send one of our 
physicians to the patient’s own home, or to travel 
with patient. 
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with salmon-pink satin, embroidered in 
frosted silver thread. Two rows of wide 
black braid were put on at each side of the 
skirt and coat, and two long black silk 
tassels were fastened on each shoulder and 
fell over the fronts, making a very original 
style of trimming. This costume also had 
the Tussore silk waistcoat embroidered in 
salmon-pink and silver Russia braid, 


Boas and Ruffles. 


Ostrich and coque feather boas and ruffles 
will be greatly worn until the weather be- 
comes too warm for them—if it ever does. 
The latest fashion in these articles is the 
two-tone, or two shades of the one colour in 
the boa or ruffle, with silk tassels or fringe 
ends to match. The long wide stoles, 
which make quite a substantial evening 
wrap, are shown in great variety. On many 
of the stoles the centre is of gauged satin, 
bordered with the feathers ; and one beau- 
tiful stole of this description had the centre 
of ivory ninon, embroidered in peacock blues 
and greens touched with gold, and a row of 
white marabout feathers at each side and in 
the centre of the ninon. In one of the best 
West End shops there was lately an entire 
window filled with white feather or fur 
neckwear—the fur was in ermine and the 
feathers ostrich, coque, or marabout. It 
looked beautiful, and I have no doubt led 
many a woman to purchase one or other of 
the fascinating articles so temptingly dis- 
played. Nothing tends better to show off 
pretty articles of dress than the new method 
of dressing each window with goods of the 
same colour. In very large shops I have 
seen half a dozen windows so arranged, each 
one in different colour, a white window 
always having its place; and the latter is 
perhaps the easiest to dress, from the 
enormous variety of white garments wanted. 


The “Chanticleer” Fashion. 


The “Chanticleer” fashion never struck 
me as intended to be taken seriously, though 
a few very pretty, graceful styles in hats and 
toques are inspired by the popular French 
play, as the one on our cover. Needless to 
say, such millinery had not the body or even 
head of the cock or the hen pheasant as 
trimming, but merely flowing feathers and 
a suggestion of Chanticleer. With such 
charming millinery trimmed with flowers to 
be seen on all sides, it is scarcely probable 








that ladies would disfigure themselves with 
feathery atrocities. Still, when we remember 
that in past days women did not hesitate to 
attire their heads with models of ships in 
full sail, large birds, and other equally 
absurd decorations, it would be rash to say 
that our sex have too much common sense 
to bedizen themselves with Chanticleer mil- 
linery. I can never understand how women 
find beauty in stuffed birds as trimming; but 
so far, birds so employed were more comely 
than'the farmyard variety. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw once expressed himself injured that 
ladies were admitted to the theatre with 
huge feathers or stuffed birds on their heads, 
whereas if he appeared with a brace of dead 
grouse in his flowing locks he would be 
refused admission. After all, in this instance 
Mr. Shaw had reason on his side. 


“ Chanticleer” Hat-pins and Others, 


Birds are not at the moment at all fashion- 
able on millinery. We have, however, the 
“Chanticleer” hat-pins in great variety, and 
on these the bird decoration is very much to 
the front. There are pins with a well-shaped 
chanticleer or hen pheasant in white feathers 
as large as the little chickens we see running 
about the Regent Street incubator. There 
are smaller similitudes of the farmyard birds 
in dark feathers, which look as if they had 
come out of a child’s box of toys. M. 
Rostand’s play has inspired really pretty 
enamel hat-pins and brooches in bird-form, 
which might well be worn in a_flower- 
trimmed hat ; whereas the feather models of 
birds, which may look well enough in the 
hand, at once become incongruous when 
shown among flowers. We need more ideal- 
ised feathered bipeds for this purpose. If 
we must identify ourselves with Chanticleer, 
we had better adopt the enamel and jewelled 
birds, which are certainly less objectionable 
than the pigs, monkeys, and reptiles for which 
there was such a vogue a little time back. 

+ * * 

Fancy appears to play her wildest pranks 
on the new hat-pins, some of which are as 
large as a small hat on their own account. 
There are the Mercury wing hat-pins, 
which are larger than any of the millinery 
ornaments, and I have seen spider-webs with 
spider hat-pins looking like a doll’s parasol. 
The most creepy things in the way of beetles 
and all insects are in favour, the butterfly 
alone being pretty in the collection. A 
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propos of butterflies, I saw in a jeweller’s 
window a butterfly hat-pin, and the wings of 
the butterfly were composed of a number of 
real beetle wings in metallic blues and 
greens, the shape of grains of rice and about 
as large. This hat-pin was a very superfine 
article. The collecting of so many little 
wings and the skilled work essential to put 
them together so evenly and firmly naturally 
means money, and the body and antennze 
of the butterfly were powdered over with tiny 
diamonds. 


Enormous Hats. 


The enormous size of some of the new 
hats is the cause of much heart-burning 
among the large wholesale milliners. It 
seems that the usual accommodation in the 
warehouses is now proving insufficient, to 
say nothing of all ordinary bandboxes in 
stock being utterly hold the 
present hats. Still worse, although there is 
far more material required for gigantic hats, 
the price is not in proportion, and the un- 
fortunate person who has to supply hats to 
the retail milliners clears a very small profit 
now compared to that possible a few years 
ago. Another wail from who 
deals in artificial flowers ; but it was not the 
flowers which caused the trouble, but the 
natural wheat which, dyed or in its natural 
colour, is part of the trimming in vogue at 
the moment. It appears that the astute 
mouse is partial to the undyed wheat, and 


useless to 


came one 


manages to make excursions among this 
particular kind of goods, while leaving the 
dyed wheat severely alone. Mice are now 
which they were 
It is astonishing how 


swarming in rooms in 
never found before. 
little 
edible, and. at 


enjoy the feast. 


these creatures can scent anything 


once come in numbers to 
I think there must be an 
army of mouse scouts, whose duty is to 
scour every nook and and report 
upon the poverty or prospects of each, and to 
conduct other mice to any happy hunting- 
ground. Every one knows how a house may 
be free of these nasty little animals for years, 
and suddenly become infested. 


cranny 


The Season’s Millinery. 


superiof to 


For once in a way art proves 
nature when millinery wheat is in question, 
and no bunch of natural wheat could hold a 
the 
mounts which, 


handsome artificial wheat 


I rejoice to say, have, in a 


candle to 
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measure, taken the place of the osprey. 
The ultra-large hats are not having it all 
their own way, for at one of the really ex- 
clusive West End milliners’ I was shown the 
new French boat-shape hat, narrow, and 
with the point back and front. This is ex- 
tremely becoming to a certain type of face, 
naturally to those unable to wear anything 
in the nature of the mushroom drooping rim. 
The boat hat has the extra advantage that 
it may be worn with the points at the side, 
if a lady likes the wide front effect. One of 
the made of 
bright royal-blue satin straw, swathed with 


smartest of these hats was 
tulle to match, and was finished at the side 
with a large cabuchon made of fruit set 
round with green leaves, and veiled with 
blue silk gauze. 

* * - 

Another coiffure which won my admiration 
was of moss-green silk straw, the straw as 
Tulle of the moss 
shade was threaded through the straw, and 


soft as any real silk. 


the trimming consisted of masses of little 
roses shaded in dead tones, and an aigrette 
of coral 
Thick tulle ruches form the sole trimming 
of the smartest black hats, but 
what ruches they are! 


wheat springing up at the side. 
on many 
They resemble an 
ostrich-feather boa, so round and closely 
quilled up are they. Many 
graduated, crossing the front of a hat at 
their thickest and diminishing towards the 
back. A touch on the 
season’s millinery is the arch formed by 
flowers or by one of the thick ruches, which, 
brim or 


ruches are 


new and smart 


after making a semicircle on the 


crown, arches itself up above the hat at the 
side. Naturally the flowers must be put 


very firmly together to produce this effect, 





without show any tendency to droop from 





; 
the curve-up outline 


The Shoplifter. 


Shoplifting is becoming 
I : 





g te an epidemic, 
and the extraordinary leniency shown to the 
offenders 


by certain magistrates will no 


doubt encourage women and men who care 





little for ithe shame of having their names 
connected with theft to go on and prosper 
in the line of business to which they have 


a as ses aa 
devoted their energies. Several of the 
trade papers, more or less identified with 


the interests of the drapers who have 


suffered from shoplifting, have made scath- 


ing remarks regarding the judgments 
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FURNITURE: CREATING AN ENVIRONMENT. 


BY ‘‘CURCULIO.” 


F the clothes do not make the 
man, at least it cannot 
be denied that they classify 
him ; they label him, as it 
were, so that something of 
his habits, pursuits, and very 

nature may be read in the cut 
and set of them. If this is true 

of a man’s clothes, how much more 
is it not true of his dwelling ? 

In early life the 
environment does 
much to mould the 
man ; later, it is the 
man who moulds 
his environment. 
And how does he 
set about moulding 
it? There is the 
story of the wealthy 
parvenu who, upon 
being informed that 
a library was a 
proper feature of a 
gentleman’s house, 
proceeded to equip 
himself with one. 
He gave a_book- 
seller an order for 
five hundred 
volumes, and upon 
being asked by the 
delighted salesman 
what works he 
would like, “ I'll 
leave that to you,” 
he answered, “ but 
I should like a fair 
proportion of small 
volumes for the top 
shelves and of 
large ones for the 
bottom ones.”’ 
There you have, of course, the method to 
avoid—a method perfectly futile, since the 
resulting environment must have been one 
which could never impose upon anybody as 
being reflective of its inhabitant. 

Now, since in these strenuous days many 
of us lack the leisure thoroughly to study 
our requirements at the outset, the creating 
of suitable and characteristic surroundings 
is often a slow process, involving fears per- 
haps. Too often we furnish in haste and 
repent and amend at leisure. We may set 
out with a fairly clear notion of the atmo- 
sphere we should like to create ourselves. 
We apply ourselves to the task, and in 
the course of more or less hasty peregrina- 
tions through vast furnishing establishments, 
where we behold furniture stacked and 
massed in bewildering and incongruous 
array, we select little by little what we 
believe to be the elements of the whole we 








have in mind; but when these elements are 
assembled in their ultimate home we dis- 
cover that the atmosphere after which we 
strove has somehow escaped us. As often 
as not we resign ourselves, convinced that 
our ideals are too elusive and not to be 
achieved all at once. Then, gradually, we 
begin to alter and to mould, and if we are 
fortunate and can afford it, we achieve at 
last something of the environment that was 
our original aim 
and that is char- 
acteristic of our- 
selves. 

But surely it is 
better to Jdegin 
well; and, since 
there is no real 
difficulty in doing 
this, it is folly to 
do otherwise— 
vexatious and ex- 
pensive folly, as I 
have sought to 
show. Let us visit 
furnishing _estab- 
lishments by all 
means, but before 
embarking upon 
our purchases let 
us discover one 
that causes us in- 
stinctively to feel 
that there we can 
acquire not only 
the furniture we 
need, but the very 
atmosphere with 
which we would 
have our houses 
imbued. I have 
in mind as I write 
the establishment 
of Messrs. Bartholomew & Fletcher—who, 
by the way, were the pioneers of the repro- 
duction of the antique, an art in which they 
easily maintain the lead. The moment you 
cross their threshold you become aware that 
you are in an atmosphere where supreme 
good taste abides, an atmosphere of subdued, 
artistic tones and delightful harmony of 
grouping. It is to such an establishment as 
this that I would recommend the man of 
taste. Here are no incongruous masses of 
furniture to bewilder eye and brain. Rather 
is everything calculated to assist you to carry 
out your notions of an ideal environment, 
however vague these may hitherto have been. 

Messrs. Bartholomew & Fletcher will at 
all times be glad to supply copies of their 
illustrated catalogue, but the “ atmosphere ” 
on which CURCULIO lays such stress is only 
to be appreciated by a visit to their show- 
rooms, 217-18, Tottenham Court Road. 
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delivered ; but “ Justices’ justice” has long 
been proverbial, and appears to the common 
or garden mind to be guided by no fixed 
principles or precedents. There are un- 
questionably certain types of mind in which 
meum and tuum are inextricably confused, 
and this moral obliquity does not depend 
upon social position. 


The Bump of Acquisitiveness. 


At a large crush a few years ago the 
attendant handed a lady a handsome fur 
cloak, which, as it was not her own, she was 
about to hand back. The husband, how- 
ever, said to her in the hearing of a friend 
of mine, “ Keep it ; it is far better than your 
own,” which the obedient wife did. The 
temptation to appropriate things belonging 
to others may arise from love of dress or an 
undue development of the bump of acquisi- 
tiveness. The only woman I ever came 
across who was convicted of shoplifting a 
blouse certainly evinced no love of finery 
in her attire, but was distinctly dowdy. I 
think the reason why women are more 
identified with shoplifting than men is that 
their garments afford so much mere facility 
for hiding a parcel. Men generally steal 
for the practical purpose of getting some- 
thing that they want. A medical student 
at a rather smart hospital told me that the 
first day he left his new overcoat in the 
room set apart for students’ impedimenta, 
it was stolen, and he was by no means the 
only sufferer in that way. 

In a certain club devoted to the opposite 
sex, the appropriation of hats, coats, and 
umbrellas was notorious. Now, I believe, 
things are not so bad. The people who 
steal under such circumstances are not 
prompted by actual want. Many others 
far more destitute would never dream of 
taking what did not belong to them. A 
cynic might say that should not be accounted 
for righteousness to them, as they had no 
temptation to be dishonest. I suppose the 
amount of original sin, or rather individual 
temperament, has to be taken into account. 
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A sage once remarked that “As much 
grace as would make a saint of the Apostle 
John would scarcely keep the Apostle Peter 
from knocking down a man” ; and it would 
require a specialist to decide the relative 
guilt of shoplifters of various temperaments, 
Personally, I cannot understand any one 
being led to thieve in order to secure an 
article of dress ; whereas if I came upon 
a nice box of marrons glacés in a secluded 
spot, there might be a struggle. I heard 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, in one of his delight- 
ful speeches, say that he and his party 
suffered such torments from hunger, that 
had they come across a baker’s shop, no 
consideration would have stopped them from 
making short work of its contents. He 
expressed the belief that our hungry poor 
could not be as abnormally hungry as he 
and his fellows, or they would not be kept 
from helping themselves by force to what 
they sorely needed. How far suffering 
justifies one in taking what belongs to 
another is a question far removed from the 
consideration of shoplifting, which from its 
very sordidness arid pettiness can only 
excite contempt against the sinner. After 
all, in thieving, as in other moral delin- 
quencies, it is not so much what one does 
as how one does it. 
+ * + 

In Raffles and Arsene Lupin we saw the 
magnificent side of dishonesty, and we all 
liked it so much that from start to finish 
the sympathies of the audiences were with 
the rogue, and against the guardians of the 
law. 

* * ~ 

The theft of the Ascot Gold Cup a year or 
so ago was another fine bit of work, and I 
never heard any one alluding to it without 
expressing admiration of the performance. 
Thus the majority of respectable people, 
while finding shoplifting highly reprehen- 
sible, are moved to admire thieving on a 
larger scale ; which goes to prove that our 
moral code is rather the outcome of con- 
ventionalism than of natural rectitude. 

Mrs. PEPYS. 
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DULCIBELLA’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT, 


I 
N her birthday, Dulcibella 
Had a beautiful umbrella ; 
And she longed for it to rain 
(And the reason’s surely plain— 
That she doubted if the woof 
Were entirely waterproof). 


Il 
On the morrow came a flood, 
Turning highways into mud. 
Speaking soft, her joy to smother, 
Dulcibella whispered mother, 
Fast devouring flabby toast— 
“May I venture to the post?” 


Il 
In a moment of abstraction, 
While she munched a toasty fraction, 
Mother nodded her assent. 
To the pillar-box there went 
Dulcibella, quite dolorous 


Lest her parapluie were porous, 


IV 
Soon her doubts were all dispelled, 
For the instrument she held 
As a douche was unsurpassed ; 
But to ward off rain or blast, 
Dulcibella, deliquescent, 
Vows no more to take—a present! 


Haroip A. LEMON. 
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- The NecKlace of Dreams. 


By W. G. 


I. 


ROFESSOR KESTON, the emin- 
ent Egyptologist, held a belt 
buckle in red jasper close to the 

shaded electric lamp on the study table, 
and scrutinised it carefully. ‘‘Now, this 
» pelt buckle,’’ he said, reflectively, ‘‘ may 
ibly have belonged to some fair 
tian maid, who laughed and 
flirted with the amorous youths of her 
Citcle when this old world of ours was 
§ome thousands of years younger. 
What a tremendous gulf of time be- 
tween then and now! And the buckle 

femains ! ’’ 
_ The study table was crowded with 
Similar evidences’ of a bygone civilisa- 
*tion—scarabs in enamels, cone-shaped 
perfume vases of alabaster, glazed 
Ware from Thebes, queerly shaped 
Spoons. with curved duck’s-neck 
handles, amphore of various colours, 
hinged bracelets worked in enamels on 
@ groundwork of gold, amulets in 
green felspar and lapis lazuli, poniards 
Of black bronze, even a doll with mov- 

_ able limbs ! 

“Now, this doll,’ said the Profes- 
Sor, taking it up carefully, ‘‘ if it could 
only speak and tell me ail it saw when, 
Say, Sneferi, the Smiter 4g He 

: His little daughter Doris 
had opened the door of the study, and 
Was looking at him inquiringly. 
7) Let’s play bears,”’ she su 
- C0axingly. 
) He glanced at the oak clock on the 
—. It was ten minutes to 
: - “‘At half-past seven, my 
dear,” he said gravely, ‘‘ I will so far 
mee my professorial dignity as to 
2 645 
»- 


ove 


ggested, 


Peasgood. 


become a rampant specimen of the 
ursine family for your edification.”’ 

** But I want to play bears! ”’ 

** At half-past seven, Doris.’’ 

** Oh, bother ! ”’ 

‘*Doris!’’ But his small daughter 
had gone. 

‘““This is a queer-looking thing,’’ 
said the Professor, picking up a neck- 
lace of coloured spindle-shaped stone 
beads. He referred to his notebook. 
‘‘ Obtained from Hassan, who says 
that it was taken seven months ago 
from a tomb in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis. Have visited tomb, but 
found practically everything of archeo- 
logical interest missing.’’ ‘‘ The Van- 
dals!’’ he ejaculated, looking up from 
the notebook. ‘‘ And yet I suppose I 
am a Vandal, too, of a kind.’’ He 
looked at the notebook again. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to Hassan, the necklace exerts 
some sinister influence. Seeing I am 
interested, Hassan draws on his imagi- 
nation. Evidence for Hassan’s 
theory: 1st, the Arab who found it 
died same day, cause unknown ; 2nd, 
his wife took necklace—ditto, but 
necklace not suspected ; 3rd, wife of 
another tribesman took it—ditto ; 4th, 
faughter of same—ditto.’’ ‘* Obvi- 
ousiy there was a kind of epidemic in 
the tribe, which these superstitious 
folk attributed to a sinister influence.’’ 

‘* I urge Hassan on to fresh efforts. 
Arabs, now suspicious, give the thing 
to a wandering holy man, who tells 
tribesmen they are wrong in attribut- 
ing a malign influence to a few trifling 
stone beads of no value. Similar 
necklaces, he said, and he spoke truly, 
could be frequently picked up in certain 
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Result—one pro- 


places in the sands. 
Evidence 


phet the less in the land! 
against Hassan’s theory : he admits he 
has had it some six months, yet he is 
still living, and romances more arfisti- 
cally than ever. Name of mummy— 
saa,” 

‘‘There!’’ said the Professor. 
** And I have had it in my possession a 
full year or more, and here I am safe 
and sound in Kensington, with a police- 
man on point duty at the corner of the 
Square.’’ He examined the necklace 
with the microscopical eye of the born 
antiquary. ‘‘ Wonderful pigments! 
The colours have slightly faded, of 
course, and yet,’’ taking up a pen- 
knife, ‘‘ if I scrape one of the beads, 
so, the pigment looks as tresh as ever. 


’ 


I wonder how it feels to wear a neck- 


woman 


lace worn by an Egyptian 
lasped 


thousands of yearsago!’’ Hec 
it around his neck as he spoke, and, 
leaning back in his chair, proceeded to 
arrange mentally his forthcoming 
book. 

‘* Now, that little fairy tale of friend 
Hassan’s,’’ he said, after a while, 
‘‘ foolish in itself, may yet serve to 
brigi.ten my monograph on Egyptian 
ornaments. A_ profusely illustrated 
book. In colours. Strange how my 
thoughts go back to that land of 
mystery yonder that is not as yet half 
explored. Now, at the present 
moment, sitting here with closed eyes, 
I can see the yellow desert, and some 
tents dotted about an oasis. Also wells 
and date-palms. And now I am in one 
of the tents. This, I should think, is 
the result of some slight degree of 
overwork on a somewhat free imagina- 
tion. Everything is so marvellously 
clear ! 

‘‘It is evening here, and, yes, cer- 
tainly I am in one of the tents, and the 
gay romancer Hassan is bending over 
one of those poor fanatics of the desert 
who make so much mischief in the land 
and disturb our research work. Now 
what is Hassan doing to the sleeper? 
Ah, the good enchanter, whoever he is, 
has waved his magic wand, I suppose, 
for the scene is changed! I am 
imagining things rather quickly. I 
am in another tent, apparently. It is 
rather misty here, something like the 
beginning of a minor London fog, but 
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I can just see a child stretched out on 
a heap of rugs. An Arab woman is 
taking something—an amulet of some 
kind—from the neck of the child, 
That confounded romance of 
Hassan’s ! ! 

* My unknown friend has apparently 
waved Itis wand again. The child has 
gone, and a woman is lying, aslee 
apparently, in the place of the child. It 
is the same tent, and it is the same 
woman. The plot is improving, 
There is somebody with her—another 
woman ! 

‘“* Now I am in yet another tent, but 
still at the oasis. I can see the date- 
palms through the opening in the tent, 
but now the place looks cool and restful 
even in the glorious sunshine. Far 
away in the distance a long line of 
camels is approaching. Here, in the 
tent, a group of people ave gathered 
around somebody. If some of them 
would only step aside—— 

* And now the whole scene has gone 
—oasis, tents, Arabs, camels, sun- 
shine—gone as quickly as the flame of 
a candle when the extinguisher is 
dropped on it. This is a weird experi- 
ence for an Egyptologist with a blame- 
less past! 

‘*T am 


Professor, 


standing,’? murmured the 
dreamily, ‘‘in the tomb 
where Hassan said the necklace was 
found, and which I examined. There 
is a man—an Arab—sitting on the 
ground with his back to the wall, 
asleep or dead, I can’t see which, on 
account of the mistiness dancing about 
the place. Ah, now the mist has gone 
and everything is clear. The Arab is 
dead, and the necklace is around his 
neck. And the mummy—the mummy 
of Taia—is here. Extraordinary!” 
The Professor’s remarks here became 
slightly confused. 

‘* This semi-dream of mine is far 
better than—the reality,’’ he mur- 
mured, after a short silence. ‘‘ There 
was nothing in the tomb—in the tomb 
of—Taia be 

At this point the Professor fell 
asleep. Then he experienced the sen- 
sation of being carried swiftly towards 
a spot far away on the horizon ; as if 
his unfettered spirit, breaking loose 
from the fragile bonds that held it in 
an inglorious subjection, had obeyed 
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the call of some far-distant voice ring- Most laughed mockingly. ‘‘ What 
ing down the centuries, and was is that to those who sit in judgment ? 
speeding through space and time. Phe sacred bird is dead, and woe 
awaits the slayer! Can you deny it? 
IL. Shall not the people tear to pieces the 

man who did this thing ? ’’ 

The red sun was setting, and mag- ‘Take all I possess, Mos, byt 
nificent Memphis, the ancient capital swear by the gods to be silent! Why 
of Egypt, the city of departed Menes, should the gods be angry with their 
first monarch of the first Egyptian servant when the deed was not in- 
dynasty, and first to wear the double tended? I have brought no dishonour 
crown of the two Egypts, lay in all its on the mighty gods of Egypt, and in 
early glory, bathed in the dying light. their wisdom they acquit me of all 
The fortifications, the massive build- wrong.” ' 
ings of the interior, and the lofty watch ‘* The ibis is dead, Setos. If the 
towers that looked over the surround- 


Seta ee ryt gods will forgive, the people will not. 
ing country, show re and there an 


i And yet there is a way of safety for the 
edge, sharply cut, against the cloudless sJayer, an easy way that will permit 
sky. Slowly the radiance softened as him to escape the fate of those who 
the fiery sun sank into the western jj] the sacred animals.’”’ Mosa 
desert. Under the bright stars, and  gsjanced at his companion, and then 
the yellow moon travelling slowly IN looked up at an unpretentious one- 
the jewelled sky, the glittering city storied building on his right. 

became shadowy and unreal, until at The heart of Setos sank as he divined 
length it resembled nothing more sub- the other’s meaning. ‘‘ Speak!’ he 
stantial than the swiftly moulded fabric said, hoarsely. : 

of a poet’s dream. ‘“In this building,” said Mosa, 


At the end of one of the principal softly. ‘‘lives Nitocris, the adopted 


streets of the city, ina part from which daughter of the good Amem, the archi- 
even the moonlight was excluded tect. [foolishly she favours, or 
owing to the narrowing of the street, appears to favour, Setos, the landless 
two men were walking slowly back- and unknown; but on Mosf, the rich 
wards and forwards, engaged in low- and the powerful, who could give her 
toned but angry conversation. The all_that the heart of woman could de- 
younger of the two was a man of the sire, she turns the eye of scorn. Sur- 
true Egyptian type, active and sinewy render Nitocris to me, and I will forget 
in build, with an alert, intellectual face, what happened yonder. I swear it by 
denoting both energy and self-reliance. Qsiris!”’ 
The other was darker-skinned and ‘** These are hard terms,’’ said Setos, 
more strongly built, with a heavy- after a pause, during which the other 
featured face, closely approaching the had watched him keenly. ‘‘ Nitocris 
negroid type, and restless, beady eyes. js mine.’’ 
He wore a massive gold chain around ‘* By right of requited love, doubt- 
his short, thick neck, indicating a man __less,’” replied Most,  sneeringly. 
of considerable wealth and standing in ‘‘ Setos has but to stretch out his hand 
the city. He was listening sullenly to and he may pluck the fairest flower of 
the eager voice of his companion. At Egypt.”’ 
last he motioned him to be silent. ‘*T cannot do this hard thing, even 
“‘To-morrow,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I although I suffer the last penalty.’’ 
must tell how Setos slew a sacred ibis ‘* Fool! I offer you fair terms. If 
with a throwing-stick, on the bank of you agree to forfeit the fair Nitocris, 
the river yonder. 1, Mosfi, saw the you live; if you do not agree, you die 
deed. Was not the ibis struck while —and not easily, for in Egypt there 
wading in that shallow pool to the left are many ways in which a man may 
of the great bed of reeds? ”’ die. Impalement is an interesting 
“It was an accident! ’’ said Setos, ceremony—for those who look on! 
hotly. “I was hunting the water- Cannot you see that in either case you 
fowl.” lose her? Therefore it only remains 
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for you to choose between life and 
death. Who but a fool would hesi- 
tate! ”’ 

Setos was silent. His usually active 
brain could not grapple with the situa- 
tion. 

The other made an impatient gesture 
as he turned away. ‘* To-morrow,”’ 
he said, mockingly, *‘ I will meet you 
where the four date-palms stand to- 
gether. Then Setos shall tell me 
whether he chooses a long and happy 
life with some other fair maid of Egypt 
or—the death that lingers! I will be 
there soon after the dawn. If Setos, 
who believes himself the chosen of 
Nitocris, is not there at the appointed 
time, I shall know that he chooses— 
the death that lingers!’’ And with a 
sardonic smile the speaker turned into 
one of the many alleys leading out of 
the main street and disappeared in the 
darkness, leaving Setos standing in 
front of the house of Ameni, the archi- 
tect. 

Entering the dimly lighted entrance 
hall of the house, Setos passed quickly 
into a small court with rooms on either 
side. In one of the rooms on the right 
he found Nitocris sitting alone, em- 
broidering a gala robe of fine linen. 
She rallied him on his gloomy looks, 
until he had made her acquainted with 
the trend of events, when, woman-like, 
she became tearful. 

‘* T will escape to one of the ports of 
the Nile on the Mediterranean,’’ said 
Setos. ‘‘ There are many exiles there, 
and I have friends among them. I 
cannot surrender you to Mosi, Nito- 
cris.”’ 

‘*T will not be surrendered to any 
one but you, Setos!’’ she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Something will happen 
shortly to this wretch Most, for it has 
long been rumoured in secret that he 
belongs to the Society of Thieves, they 
who rob the tombs of the dead and 
grow rich on the spoil. Then, when he 
is taken, my father Ameni, who stands 
high in the King’s favour, will whisper 
to the King that the word of a fallen 
robber like Mosi should not be allowed 
to keep a true-hearted Egyptian in 
exile, and he may hearken unto Ameni, 
and relent. None is mightier than the 
King, the Son of the Sun.”’ 

Setos smiled at the girl’s earnest- 
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ness. * But Mosi may not be faken,™ 
he said gently. 

“* T will watch him myself! ” the gir} 
exclaimed, her dark eyes flashing, ‘] 
will watch him everywhere. The vul- 
ture of the desert, seeking his lawful 
prey, shall not be keener-sighted than 
I! I will be very cunning for your 
sake, Setos! And my friends shall 
watch him also. They shall follow 
him every evening, until the robber is 
caught.”’ 

‘It is said that some of the priests 
of the temple are members of this 
society of night-prowlers. Such 
priests are cunning and dangerous 
foes.”’ 

** Since I seek Mosti only I shall not 
incur the anger of the priests.’’ 

*“* But if Most be taken all may be 
taken.”’ 

“Then the dead will lie in peace, 
for there will be no robbers to disturb 
their tombs.’’ 

*“ And if, after all, it prove only a 
rumour? *’ he said, smiling at her 
ready answers. 

“* For a whole year I will wait and 
watch. If by that time Mosd is not 
proved to be a robber, -I will ask my 
good father’s consent to come to you 
wherever you may be on the Mediter- 
ranean.’’ She looked at him quickly. 
‘* That is, of course, if you want me,” 
she added, shyly. 

He pressed her to him. 

‘** And you will do all this, Nitocris, 
for the poor exile? ”’ 

‘* Indeed, I will! But stay, the gods 
have given me a bright thought. I 
will go to Taia, that old, old woman 
who is so deeply skilled in all magic, 
she who can read the stars in their 
courses, and foretell the destinies of 
men. Did she not prophesy that last 
year there would be misery in the land 
of Egypt, and did it not come true? 
I will go and ask her help.”’ 

‘‘It may be that Taia has had her 
will in the framing of the lives of many 


men—and in the ending of them. I 


have heard that she is not over- 
scrupulous in her dealings, although 
she loves the gods. Still, it is a good 
thought, Nitocris, even although Taia 
may read the stars in the way she 
deems politic. But make her promise 
first to say nothing of the killing of the 
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sacred ibis, or she may prove as pitiless 
a foe as Mosia.”’ 

‘And now I go to Taia,’’ said Nito- 
cris. 

‘* And I to the desert, for I dare not 
stay longer in the city. I shall not go 
to meet Most at the four date-palms.’’ 

‘Listen then, Setos. Two miles to 
the south of the city, on the bank of the 
river, lies a broken column of red 
granite that came from the quarries of 
the south. As soon as it is light I will 
send a trusty messenger to the spot. 
If he gives you the leaf of an acacia 
you will know that Taia has given me 
hope, and you wiil not go far from the 
city, but be very watchful always. If 
he gives you the leaf of a sycamore go 
with all speed to the north, but even 
then we shall meet again, Setos, in a 
year from now. My good father 
Ameni will never see me unhappy.”’ 

And with a last embrace they parted, 


The dwelling of Taia, the far-famed 
magician—respected and feared for her 
knowledge of supernatural matters and 
the’ ancient history of the land of 


Egypt, and also for the diabolical cun- 
ning with which she contrived to bring 
confusion on the heads of her enemies 
—was situated at not more than a 
hundred yards from the house of 


Ameni. Two well-worn steps led into 
the entrance hall, which in turn ad- 
mitted the visitor to a small paved 
court. At the far end of this court a 
Narrow stone stairway gave access to 
the rooms above the ground floor. 
After entering this court, into which 
a lamp from one of the upper rooms 
cast a dim, uncertain light, half afraid 
to advance further into the house of 
Taia, the magician, and yet driven for- 
ward by her determination to save 
Setos from the fate that threatened 
him, Nitocris was conducted by a 
swarthy slave-girl up the stone stair- 
Way into the presence of a shrivelled 
old woman. She was sitting on a 
small chest of sycamore wood. This 
chest was quaintly and beautifully 
carved in a barbaric style, foreign 
to the art of the time, and was 
studded with large ivory bosses. In 
front of Taia, for this shrivelled old 
woman was the renowned wise woman 


of Memphis, some small pieces of 
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scented wood were burning in a kind of 
brazier, diffusing an aromatic odour 
about the room. The floor was car- 
peted with the skins of lions and other 
animals of the chase. Drawings of 
the sacred animals covered the walls. 

Taia looked up as Nitocris entered, 
and motioned to the slave-girl to with- 
draw. 

**Taia is honoured by the visit of 
Nitocris, adopted daughter of Ameni, 
and the fairest lotus-flower of the 
city,’’ she said, speaking with wonder- 
ful distinctness for so old a woman. 
** Has the youthful Setos proved faith- 
less that you come to me, or is the 
ugly, dark-skinned Mosia too atten- 
tive? ’’ 

‘You know much, Taia,’’ said the 
girl, timidly, seating herself, in obedi- 
ence to Taia’s pointing finger, on a low 
stool near the brazier. ‘‘ The things 
that are great and the things that are 
small are alike known to you. It is 
said that you gain your great know- 
ledge of the past, the present, and the 
future from the gleaming world-stars 
above us, and that the old history of 
the Egyptian people is known to you 
alone.”’ 

Taia looked into the girl’s face with 
he: small, glittering eyes. ‘* You 
speak truly, Nitocris. Whence came 
this chest of sycamore wood? It was 
not made in Egypt, but it was 
fashioned by a cunning craftsman, and 
the blood that ran in that craftsman’s 
veins was akin to that which runs in 
the veins of the King of Egypt to-day ! 
Can you read that riddle? Or whence 
came that bronze-legged stool on 
which you sit? Perhaps it was a 
Queen’s favourite stool a thousand 
yearsago! Perhaps she has sat there, 
as you sit now, while a lover-king 
played with her dark tresses, and called 
her the pretty names that lovers love! 
Yet who can tell, save Taia?’’ 

“It is a pity that the records of our 
ancient history have been lost. I 
should like to know more about that 
lover-king. Perhaps you could find 
them if you invoked the aid of the 
supernatural beings with whom you 
converse. ”’ 

‘** Perhaps!’ said the old woman, 
with a cunning look. 

The girl looked at her curiously, 
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“You can read the past, Taia. Read 
me now the future from the bright 
stars that instruct you. Tell me, what 
is the destiny of Mosi?’’ 

‘** I see a dead body on the sands,”’ 
said Taia, after a few moments of 
silence. She closed her eyes and 
rocked herself gently backwards and 
forwards. ‘‘ On the body there is no 
wound, nor any hurt that can be seen 
by mortal eye. Neither fion nor man 
has slain him, yet Mos lies dead! ”’ 

‘* How then did he die?” the girl 
asked breathlessly. 

** By the gods’ decree. And now a 
man approaches, a man who fears the 
eyes of other men, for he looks fur- 
tively around him. And now he looks 
into the face of Most. The man is 
Setos!’’ Taia stopped suddenly and 
looked keenly at her visitor. ‘‘ Was it 
to learn the fate of Mosfi that you came 
to me, Nitocris? ”’ 

“‘T want your help, Taia, but pro- 
mise first by Osiris that you will keep 
secret the things that I may tell you.”’ 

‘*Does the fire of love burn so 
strongly even now? ”’ said Taia, half- 
mockingly ; ‘‘ as strongly as when the 
lover-king played with his sweetheart’s 
raven hair? Still, I promise.’’ And 
she listened with an expressionless face 
as Nitocris related the incidents of the 
evening, rocking herself gently until 
her visitor had finished. 

‘**Can you help me, Taia, and make 
Most forget the killing of the ibis? I 
dc not ask his death, only his forget- 
fulness of that one thing.’’ 

‘* Listen! ’’ said the old woman. 
‘** Because Mosfi derided me before the 
people, you shall have your wish, and 
Most shall forget!’’ She laughed 
merrily, as if the thought of Mosi’s 
forgetfulness was pleasing to her. 
‘* Did I not prophesy, two years ago, 
that in the following year the Nile 
would not rise to its usual height, and 
that therefore many starving people 
would wander in the land? This Most 
jeered at me, but he did not jeer when 
the prophecy came true. Perhaps he 
had drunk too deeply from the wine- 
cup. Yet Taia does not forget such 
insults, although they be uttered by 
fools like Most !’’ With a sudden fierce 
movement she stretched out her thin, 


wiry-arms, as if to grasp.and rend the 


doubter. “ He insulted me, Taia, she 
who is favoured by the gods and en- 
dowed by them with some trifle of their 
infinite wisdom. In deriding me he 
derided them. The anger of the gods 
must be appeased, even although Most 
die!’’ She paused. ‘‘I hear them 
calling to me to avenge them!” she 
whispered. Then she kt her arms fall 
and looked wildly at the trembling girl 
opposite. ‘* Perhaps you are the mes- 
senger of death, Nitocris! ”’ 

“TI only ask his forgetfulness of that 
one thing,’’ the girl repeated. 

‘* Take this necklace, then!’ She 
touched a spring in the lid of the chest, 
teok from a cavity a necklace of 
coloured beads made of some soft 
stone, and gave it to the girl. ‘‘ Do 
not hold it in your hands too long, 
Nitocris, for it is a magic necklace! 
It is the necklace of forgetfulness! It 
is the necklace of dreams! ”’ 

‘* And if I do hold it too long?” 

** You would forget Setos! ”’ 

The girl cast a terrified glance at the 
necklace, and then hid it quickly in her 
robe. ‘* What must I do with it?” 
she asked. 

‘** You must ask Mosf to wear it for 
at least one hour. Then he will for. 
get, and never again will he remem- 
ber ! Never again !’’ She laughed glee- 
fully. ‘‘ Tell the miserly fool that if 
he wears it for at least one full hour 
he will obtain whatever he desires most 
in this world, save only the double 
crown of the two Egypts. That will 
arouse his greediness, and he will wear 
it. Or he may wish for Nitocris, the 
daughter of Ameni! ’’ she added, slily. 
‘* Who knows? ” 

The girl shivered at the thought. 

‘* Still, he may not come to me be 
fore he tells what he saw, and then I 
cannot give him the necklace.”’ 

‘* When he does not find Setos at the 
four date-palms he will come to you to 
try and make terms.’’ 

‘*And how am I to repay you, 
Taia?’”’ 

‘‘ First, promise by all the gods of 
Egypt, by your hope of a favourable 
judgment in the World of Souls, that 
you will not wear the necklace yout 
eslf....*" 

‘* And forget Setos! Never!” _ 

‘* Nor allow any one else to wear it. 
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“I promise, Taia.” 

“Secondly, you shall give me, as a 
token of your visit, that pretty neck- 
lace I see shining om your slender 

2? 

“ Willingly.” 

Nitocris unclasped the necklace of 
bluish-white chaloedonies, with one 
small emerald hanging from the centre 
in a setting of gold, and gave it to the 
old woman. ; 

“A pretty thing!” said Taia, tak- 
ing it in her thin brown fingers and 
admiring the waxy lustre of the trans- 
lucent stones. ‘* Chalcedonies from the 
eastern desert, and an emerald from 
the mines on the borders of the Red 
Sea, where the slaves and the con- 
demned labour hardly until they die! 
Truly, these pretty stones are tears of 
the desert! ’’ 

For a long time after Nitocris had 
left her Taia sat silently watching the 
light smoke curling up from the 
brazier. When at last she spoke her 
withered face wore a look of exulta- 
tion. 

“The poor tool! ’’ she muttered. 
“She has gone away happy with the 
necklace of dreams, the necklace of 
death! How carefully I mixed that 
tare essence with the pigments before 
1 painted the beads! The subtle es- 
sence that has broken the power of 
kings and priests before one stone of 
this mighty city was laid! And what 
did they become? Less than the 
humblest of their cringing servants, 
who still had life left to them to fawn 
and flatter. They who wear it after 
Most shall dream of the things that 
went before! Is it not endowed with 
the magic art of Taia? The art that 
shall pass away with Taia! How easily 
and deeply the sweet-scented essence 
sank into the soft stones, there to re- 
main until the warmth of Most’s body 
Should awaken its hidden power. 
Stealthily it shall creep through the 
pores of his skin until at last it reaches 
his falge heart. A painless sleep, 
Mosii! So quiet, so gentle—yet so 
sure!” 

She flung herself on her face on the 
floor. 

“ Osiris! ’’ she cried, ‘‘ judge of the 
dead in the World of Souls, I send 
you the soul of Mosi! O Sha, Lord 


of Light, slay this soul before the gates 
of heaven, for he has insulted the gods 
of Egypt—the gods whose mighty 
reign shall be shown to the sons of 
men, although they will no longer be- 
lieve, when nothing remains of this 
proud city save a few half-buried frag- 
ments, when the splendour of great 
Egypt shall have passed away, and 
there are strangers in the land! ’’ She 
paused. ‘‘ And for his crime, let Setos 
die also!” 

Alone with the throbbing silence of 
the night, in which there seemed to 
breathe the spirit of loneliness—a 
silence only broken at rare intervals by 
the deep, sullen roar of a wandering 
lion, or the crashing sound made by 
some heavy animal pushing its way 
through the thick beds of reeds—Setos 
waited for the dawn. The red granite 
pillar, broken in two, lay close at hand, 
and so near the river that the water 
washed against the end, 

Hour after hour passed slowly and 
wearily. Still the delicate hues of 
the dawn remained hidden in the east, 
as if hesitating to bring with their 
glory a new day to the man who, in a 
few hours, might be hunted for his life 
by the infuriated population of the 
great city that lay, massively, two 
miles away to the north. 

To pass the time, and to keep his 
thoughts from dwelling too much on 
the loneliness of the place, he talked 
to the river at intervals as it went 
sweeping by his feet. It even seemed 
to Lim to understand and to answer 
him. The Nile, coming from the un- 
known lands beyond Syéné, the 
southernmost limit of Egypt, was 
regarded by all his countrymen with 
awe and reverence. 

‘*O Hapi! ’’ he cried; ‘‘ the Hidden 
One, river of deep mystery, what se- 
crets lie in your bosom? Mighty Hapi! 
When your waters are ruddy you give 
a three-fold harvest! Your waters 
have made Egypt the granary of the 
world! Without you the land would 
be a barren waste! There would be 
no treading of the grapes in the wine- 
press, no driving of the lowing oxen 
through the heaps of golden grain! ’’ 

The cool northerly breeze from the 
distant Mediterranean fanned his fagg 
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as he waited and watched for the 


dawn. 
At last the day came, and with it the 
promised messenger. ‘‘ From Nito- 


cris, the daughter of Ameni,’’ he said, 
and he gave Setos—the leaf of an 
acacia ! 


The four date-palms grew close to- 
gether a long stone’s-throw from the 
walls of the city. Here the impatient 
Most, who met the messenger of Nito- 
cris returning, waited a full hour for 
his unfortunate rival. Then he deter- 
mined to see Nitocris, as Taia had ex- 
pected. 

Realising that, if he did denounce 
Setos, even secretly, he might still fail 
to dazzle Nitocris with his wealth, he 
decided to make her promise to be his 
wife the price of his silence. ‘‘ It will 
be easy,’’ he meditated, as he returned 
slowly to the city, ‘‘ if she does con- 
sent, to rid myself of Setos after the 
wedding on some other charge, other- 
wise her thoughts may revert to him 
while he is in the flesh. If she does 
not consent, then by Osiris and all the 
gods I will give information !’’ 

He made his way after a time to the 
hcuse of Ameni. Nitocris, outwardly 
calm, was sitting in the court, still em- 
broidering the linen robe. In her lap 
lay Taia’s necklace. He fancied that 
she greeted him with unusual friendli- 
ness. 

‘‘ T have a question to ask you, Nito- 
cris,’ he said, and ‘hesitated as he saw 
her startled look. His glance fell on 
the necklace. ‘‘ Do you wear such 
trifles as that?’’ he asked, contemp- 
tuously. 

‘*Do not treat my poor necklace 
with scorn!’ said the girl, laughing 
merrily. ‘‘ That is a magic necklace, 
given to me only yesterday by a friend, 
and therefore it has a double value.’’ 

His eyes sparkled. Like all Egyp- 
tians, he had a strong belief in the 
magical arts. 

‘* And its powers? ’’ he asked. 

‘It is a strange story, and one that 
can scarcely be believed, but some day, 
when I have the courage, I shall test 
its truth. It is said that whoever wears 
it for one full hour obtains whatever he 
or she desires most in this world. Yet 
nu one may wish for the double crown 
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of the two Egypts. That wish is ex. 
cepted, for it is a crime to aspire to the 
glory of the Son of the Sun. I am 
afraid that I shall never have the cour- 
age to wear it.’”’ 

‘* Did your friend obtain her wish?” 

“* She also is afraid. And it is said 
that after ome wish the charm is 
broken. No one has yet dared to in- 
voke the aid of its power. Would you 
like to wear it? ” 

She held the necklace out to him 
with fingers that trembled slightly, 
fearing that he would refuse. 

But Mosdi saw in the necklace an 
easy way out of the difficulty. He took 
it eagerly. 

‘““Won’t you tell me your wish?” 
asked Nitocris, looking at him with 
smiling eyes. She felt that she-could 
well be friendly now that he was so 
soon to forget the killing of the ibis. 

He !aughed and shook his head. 

‘“In two hours I will come and tell 
you. ”’ 

_“* You were going to ask me a ques 
tion.”’ 

‘* That also I will ask when I re 
turn,’’ said Mosa. 

Half-an-hour later he had returned 
to the date-palms for the sake of the 
solitude. He sat down, with his back 
resting against one of the trees. He 
held the necklace out in the full sun 
shine and looked at 1t doubtfully. 

** Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I will prove now 
the power or uselessness of this thing, 
although I care not to meddle with 
magic, lest I summon the Goddess of 
Evil. If Nitocris refuses me in spite 
of this charm then I will show her that 
the fate of Setos depends on her an- 
swer, and I will ask her to think again. 
If she still refuses I will denounce 
Setos at once.’’ 

He clasped the cold necklace around 
his brawny neck. ‘*T, Mosa, wish 
for the willing consent of Nitocris, the 
adopted daughter of Ameni, to be my 
wife! ”’ 

Seating himself in an easy position 
to wait the allotted time, he mused 
upon his coming triumph over, his rival 
Setos. The voices of some scantily- 
clad boatmen on the Nile, fifty yards 
away on his right, came to him faintly 
on the soft warm air. Somew here out 
of sight on the bank of the river ? 
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woman with a sweet voice was singing 
a gay love song. : : 

The necklace clung tightly, but it no 
longer felt cold. On the contrary, it 
had become a warm, clinging, living 
thing, as the heat of his body 
awakened the dormant life of the subtle 
essence that Taia had mixed with the 
pigments before painting the beads, in- 
ducing a feeling of delicious restful- 
ness. As the time passed on a drowsi- 
ness came over him, and the voices of 
the boatmen seemed to blend gradually 
with the voice of the singer as she 
began another song. Turning his 
head slowly, he looked towards the 
sun-bathed city, and noticed that its 
outlines had become indistinct. 

‘*This is strange!’’ he muttered, 
trying to fix his gaze steadily on a tall 
watch-tower. ‘‘ The city seems to be 
swaying to and fro, and now—what 
freak:is this?—I am standing in the 
market-place! There is Taia, the old 
magician! Alli the people are gathered 
about her. Surely I have seen all this 
before! By the Goddess of Evil, I 
can see myself, standing on the out- 
skits of the ccoowd! What is the old 
imposter saying ? 

“* Listen, all who live on the soil 
and by the soil! Listen to the warning 
that is written by the gods in the stars! 
Save your grain, save your wine, lay 
vp food in your houses, for next year 
there shall be little corn and little wine, 
and many shall wander — starving 
through the land. So they shall wan- 
der until they die!’ ‘ 

“Some of the people are listening 
with frightened faces, some are whis- 
pering together. Now I remember! 
Taia’s magic taught her that the Nile 
would not rise to its usual height, and 
so the crops and the grape-harvest 
failed.’? 

For a space he was silent, his eyes 
closed. When he spoke again it was 
in a low, halting voice, for the essence 
was dominating his brain. 

" Like a fool, I am jeering at her! 
The old woman turns her withered face 
and looks at me with her glittering 
eyes, 

“Listen, Most! O man of wealth! 

man of many slaves and many 
golden ornaments! Taia is the servant 
or the mighty gods, and because of 
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your unbelief they demand vengeance! 
The enemy of life shall come to you, 
Most, so quietly that you shall not 
hear his soft footsteps. Then, while 
he stands beside you, waiting, this 
scene shall pass before your eyes again, 
and you shall hear again your foolish 
words. In the Hall of Truth, Anubis, 
the Keeper of the Scales, shall say to 
Osiris, ‘‘ This is the soul of a man who 
derided the gods!’’’”’ 

Mosti stirred uneasily on his sandy 
couch and opened his eyes. Again 
he saw dimly the city and the yellow 
desert. Then they vanished as swiftly 
as if a veil had been suddenly drawn 
before his face, and he fell asleep. 

Later in the day the wandering Setos 
ventured near the city and found the 
bedy of Mosfi under the date-palm, as 
Taia, the wise woman of Memphis, had 
foreseen. But the necklace had disap- 
peared, for, unknown to Mos, Taia 
had followed him from the house of 
Ameni after his interview with Nito- 
cris. She had removed the necklace 
from the neck of her enemy when she 
was sure that it had done its work. 

Taia, sitting alone in her upper 
room, was exulting in her revenge. 
The wrath of the gods had been turned 
away! From time to time she drew 
the necklace from its place of conceal- 
ment in the cavity of the chest, and 
locked at it lovingly. 

‘“* And the next shall be Setos!’’ she 
muttered, after she had sat brooding in 
silence for a long time. ‘‘ The ven- 
geance of the gods is swift and easy— 
too easy for the scoffing Mosi! Who 
shall give it to Setos? Nitocris? No, 
I will give it to the ibis-slayer myself ; 
but not yet. There is no need for haste. 
Let the poor lovesick fools enjoy a few 
more days together ! ”* 

She rose to her feet, and, moving 
into the middle of the room, began a 
strange religious dance—a form of 
worship in which the steps were slow 
and rhythmic, as if the dancer moved 
to the strains of slow,’ sweet music. 
Sratching up the necklace, she clasped 
it quickly around her thin, bony neck. 

**'Who dares to flirt with life and 
death, save Taia?’’ she cried, and 
again she began to dance, her face 
wearing the strained look of one listen- 
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ing to some half-heard, half-forgotten 
melody. 

**It is enough,’’ she said, breath- 
lessly, after a few minutes. ‘‘ I have 
enticed Death from his cave of 
shadows, and, after teasing him, I 
have sent him away disappointed. He 
has been waiting patiently, so 
patiently, with uplifted spear—ready to 
strike! A little more, and I should 
have seen the sheen of the blade.’’ She 
looked fixedly at a corner of the room 
that was in shadow. ‘‘So alert! So 
silent! So remorseless! Even now 
he may be watching me with his cold 
eyes before he turns away! ”’ 

She was raising her hand to her 
throat to unclasp the necklace when 
her foot caught in the lion skin in front 
of the brazier. With a cry she tripped 
and fell, and, striking her head against 
the chest of sycamore wood, lay full 
length on the floor, half-stunned. 

*““The necklace!’’ she screamed, 
plucking wildly at her throat, and striv- 
ing to overcome the dizziness caused 
by the blow. Then she lost conscious- 


ness. 
. * s 7 7 @ 


The same evening Setos sought 
Nitocris and learnt from her the details 
of her interview with Taia, and that no 
charge had been preferred against him. 
All the city knew that Mos and Taia 
had died mysteriously. 

“Let us think no more of these 
things,’’ said Setos, ‘‘ since we can 
never understand them. Our bitter 
enemy can do us no more hurt, and we 
have life before us, Nitocris—a happy 
life.’’ 

She put her hands on his shoulders 
and looked at him as only a woman 
can look. 

** And even when we reach the end 
of life, Setos,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ we 
shall still be together, you and I, in 
the beautiful gardens of Aahlu! ”* 
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The Professor’s little daughter came 
into the room with a rush, and climbed 
oa his knees. 

** Time! ’’ she exclaimed, in the tone 
of one who will stand no contradiction. 
She was punctual, for the clock at that 
moment struck half-past seven. 

He did not move. 

** Wake up and play bears! ”’ shak. 
ing him energetically. ‘‘ What’s this 
pretty thing? ”’ 

She gave the necklace a little pull, 
with the result that the fine wire 
snapped. The beads flew about the 
floor. 

Two days later the Professor was 
able to sit up in bed. Little Doris was 
playing on the floor with her doll. 

‘* That was a near thing,’’ he ‘said, 
helping himself to some _ grapes. 
‘* Hassan could not have worn it. 
Doris, my dear, I am _ strongly of 
opinion that your habit of reaching out 
your hand for every pretty thing you 
see is a distinct virtue!” 

He helped himself to some more 
grapes. 

Doris stopped playing, and looked at 
him wonderingly. 

** And when I get well, Doris, I am 
going to buy you a beautiful necklace 
of amber beads—real amber! ” 

Doris clapped her hands in glee and 
ran to the side of the bed. 

‘* Hope you soon quite well!” she 
said, artlessly. 

The Professor still has a little heap 
of perforated white stones in a velvet 
case, but they are quite harmless, for 
immersion in strong chemicals has re 
moved the colouring matter, and with 
it the remainder of the essence. The 
case seldom sees the light of day, and 
it is only at rare intervals that he 
allows his thoughts to go back to that 
eventful evening when, but for Doris, 
he would have fallen a victim to the 
fatal ‘‘ Necklace of Dreams.” 











A Touch of Fever. 


By Mrs. 


HITA ST. JOHN was lonely— 
desperately lonely. There was 
no one in the bungalow 

but herself and the native ser- 
yants. At one time she had not 
minded the loneliness, but ever since 
she returned from Newera Eliya she 
had hated it. She stood on the 
verandah and gazed at the wonderful 
mountains of Ceylon. Sometimes they 
were green, sometirhes they were blue. 
Adam’s Peak was nearly always 
blue. It wassofar away. The girl 
knew the scene by heart. She was 
tired of it—tired of the brilliant sun- 
shine and the abundant foliage, of the 
riot of blossom and bloom. She 
longed to spread her wings and fly up 
into the azure sky—far, far from Cey- 
lon. It was stupid, it was weak, and 
Ghita St. John was a strong character 
—or fancied she was. And all this 
sudden desolation because she had 
fallen in love with a man who had not 
fallen in love with her! Such a thing 
had never occurred before. It was 
always the other way round—she the 
sought, man the seeker. She was 
fascinating and extraordinarily hand- 
some—dark, with a clear skin and 
straight features and eyes which made 
men shiver : they were so shadowy and 
appealing, and expressive of emotions 
she never felt. 

Ever since Ghita had been in the 
island her progress had been a triumph- 
ant one. She was invited to all the 
Meetings, and never missed the New- 
era Eliya and Colombo Races. Every 
one’s bungalow was free to her. She 
was talked about, of course. Every 
girl is in Ceylon. But the gossips left 
her with some shreds of character— 
most of the girls were stripped bare. 
Ghita really liked her own sex, and 
fascinated them as much as she did the 
men. 

At N’Eliya she had met Graham 
Travers — big, strong, quiet, and 
clever, and a good, all-round sports- 
man, People rather wondered that 
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such a quiet man should attract her. 
Those who knew her guessed he did 
because she was rather ruder to him 
than to most men. They met fre- 
quently at the races and dances. He 
told her which horses to back. He 
played with her in the tennis tourna- 
ment, and he coached her at golf—over 
a course that both admitted was a 
heart-breaking one for beginners. 
Soon she became quite proficient, and 
even ventured to argue as to the best 
way of playing that tricky eleventh 
hole. But he never made love to her. 

Then the day came when she had to 
leave. He asked if he might see her 
off. The luggage went in a bullock- 
cart and two rickshaws were called for 
them. Travers tucked the girl’s 
skirts carefully round her feet and 
raised the hood. Past Scandal Corner 
and the pretty public gardens where the 
roads are broad the natives ran them 
side by side. Ghita talked incessantly 
and flippantly to hide her regret at 
going. When they reached the station 
there was plenty of time to spare, so 
they walked up and down and discussed 
golf and tennis—anything but them- 
selves. But he might even now, at 
the eleventh hour, tell her he cared for 
her, Ghita thought. But he never did. 
Presently the miniature train, looking 
more like an exaggerated toy than a 
real train, came in. The burgher 
officials became very excited, giving 
orders coupled with violent abuse to 
the serge-clad Tamil porters. Travers 
found Ghita a corner seat, and pulled 
up the wooden shutters to keep the 
compartment cool. When it was time 
to go he held out his hand. 

‘“‘ It is good-bye, I suppose? I sail 
for England in ten days’ time. Will 
you think kindly of me sometimes? ” 

** Oh, I never think ; it is too hot,” 
the girl said laughingly, and she took 
her hand from his lest she should return 
the warm pressure of his clasp. 

‘*T am sorry,’’ was all he said as he 
jumped out of the carriage. 
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Ghita felt mad with herself and mad 
with him. What a tame ending to 
their delightful camaraderie! She 
said good-bye again with a nod and a 
smile. 

‘** Good-bye, good-bye,” he called 
out, waving his hat as the train began 
its corkscrew descent from the heights 
of Newera Eliya. Blood - curdling 
shriekings and raspings of reluctant 
wheels on tortured rails accompanied 
her all the way to Nanu Oya. The 
train edged round corners so sharp that 
the guard and engine-driver could 


almost shake hands with each other. 
* * *~ * 


Graham had not written to her, and 
it was five days since they had parted. 
He was to sail the following Thurs- 
day. Ghita’s father was at the tea fac- 
tory ; she expected him in to break- 
fast at twelve. Impatiently she called 
** Boy!’ and ordered a lime-squash— 
not that she was particularly thirsty, 
but she felt she must do something. 
Then she put on her topi and sauntered 
down the garden out amongst the tea- 
plants. It was like a maze—paths 
winding in and out of the bushes, paths 
that either led somewhere or nowhere. 
The sun shone like lime-light, outlining 
every leaf, accentuating every shadow. 
Iridescent cobwebs stretched from 
branch to branch. Occasionally a huge 
spider was visible. But everywhere 
there was an intense stillness. No 
birds sang; gay blue butterflies zig- 
zagged by, but nothing else stirred 

Ghita strolled along to where the 
coolies were plucking. She stood ‘dly 
watching the men, women, and cihild- 
ren with their ceaseless monot nous 
movements as they picked the leaves 
and threw them over their bare shoul- 
ders into big baskets hung on their 
backs. Some of the women carried 
babies astride on their hips; others laid 
them down in the shade to sleep. They 
were fascinating brown mites, with 
large black eyes. Their poor little ears 
were dragged down with the weight of 
enormous earrings. The exquisitely 
moulded arms of the women, their tiny 
wrists and tapering fingers might 
rouse envy in many a Mayfair dame. 

The men salaamed to Ghita, some of 
them showing their white teeth in a 
broad grin. Presently she espied the 
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Tappil coolie approaching with the 
ietter-bag on his head (everything, 
from a pill-box to a portmanteau, js 
carried on the head), and retraced her 
steps to the bungalow. Calling for the 
key, she broke the slip of paper guard- 
ing the lock and opened the bag. There 
were several letters for her. The last 
one she opened was from a great friend 
ii1 Colombo. It was very brief, and 
said :— 

‘“Do come down for a few days, 
Ghita, dear; we have a house full, and 
you are badly wanted.—Yours, 

‘* Florentia Toogood.” 

Ghita flushed. She at once decided 
to go. She would see Travers again! 

Her father’s consent was easily 
gained. He was devoted to her, and 
she did as she liked. She caught the 
night mail, and arrived in Colombo at 
6.45 the next morning. It felt very 
warm and relaxing after the freshness 
of up-country, but the steaming heat of 
midday had not yet developed. 

She rattled off in a gharry to 
‘* Padu,’? Mrs. Toogood’s bungalow. 
Sheltered by giant ferns and orange 
and other trees, it was very pictur- 
esque, and gleamed snow-white in the 
blazing sun. A_ rousing welcome 
awaited her. Ghita was extremely 
popular. Her spirits rose. She hada 
delicious breakfast of tea and papoy; 
the punkah overhead swung rhythmic- 
ally. In the evening several people 
came in to dinner, amongst them Gra- 
ham Travers. Ghita had her back to 
him when he came in. She wheeled 
round and faced him with an enigmatic 
smile. 

But he did not smile as he took her 
hand in greeting. 

After dinner it was voted too hot for 
bridge. Instead, they had music and 
talked. Ghita was the centre of a 
group. She sat on a low settee; her 
white chiffon frock clung round her 
slender body, her hands clasped her 
knees. She looked beautiful. 

‘‘ Why should it be considered rude 
to turn your back on any one?’’ she 
asked. 

‘It isn’t, if you’ve got good hair,” 
a man behind her answered. 

‘“Do vou call mine good?” and 
Ghita looked over her shoulder at the 
speaker. 
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“TS in’.1:3? 

«<M iittle thing;-but mine-own,?* 
she murmured. 

“ Proof! Proof!” some one called 
out. : 

“You have my word for it— 
oughtn’t that to be enough, Mr. 
Travers?’ and she turned to Graham. 

‘* Quite,’’ he said, and he looked at 
her steadily. 

‘‘T don’t believe any woman can help 
cheating about her hair and her age,”* 
Raymond Trench remarked. 

‘“‘ Nor a man about his shoulders and 
the length of his longest ‘ drive’! * 
Ghita retorted. 

‘No self-respecting man has Ameri- 
can shoulders, Miss St. John.”’ 

“ Proof! Proofl™ Ghita cried 
gaily. 

“Well, I'll strike.a bargain with 
you,’’ and Raymond Trench came and 
stood before her. “If you'll take 
down your hair to prove it’s home- 
grown, I’ll take off my coat to show it’s 
not padded.’’ 

‘* And the penalty if either has falsi- 
fied accounts? *% she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“‘ If you’ve told me a lie I shall kiss 
you, and if I have wandered from the 
truth you shall slap me,’’ Trench 
answered readily. 

** Agreed ! ’’ and without a moment’s 
hesitation Ghita began to take the pins 
from her soft, dark hair. She stood 
up and shook her head. All her hair 
fell about her far below her waist. 

‘Are you satisfied ?’’ she asked, 
holding out her hands. She looked like 
some legendary siren who lures men to 
destruction. 

Applause and laughter followed. But 
Travers did not even smile. 

Trench stripped off his coat and 
handed it to Ghita. : 

“It is distinctly padded,’”’ she said, 
as she pressed her long slim fingers all 
round the shoulders. ‘‘ Mr. Travers, 
will you umpire? ”” 

‘‘ I don’t approve of the sexes com- 
peting,”’ he said quietly. 

“Prude! Prude!’’ the girl said 
laughing. ‘“ But if you will decide in 
favour of me I will reward you by let- 
ting you do my hair for me! ”’ 

‘Surely, Miss St. John, the order of 


things has not so far altered that men 
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have to be lady’s maids? _I, for one, 
am not seeking a situation.” 

Ghita curtsied. ‘f Thank you, my 
lord! I am crushed but not broken,’’ 
and, turning to the others, she said 
mockingly : ‘‘ The fact is, Mr. Travers 
is very shocked at my behaviour. I 
shall appeal to him no more. And I 
think I shall retire to my room to dress 
my hair.”’ 

She step-danced gaily across the 
polished floor, her long hair floating 
away from her shoulders, her face 
animated, her eyes sparkling, Travers 
watched her from beneath frowning 
brows. Then he went to the billiard- 
room for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning Ghita and Travers 
were down first. (He had been per- 
suaded to stay over night.) She was 
gentle and subdued. 

**Did I shock you awfully 
night? ’’ she said, rather wistfully. 

He looked into her shadowy eyes. 
Last night’s demon of mischief had 
quite left them. 

‘I was rather sorry you—acted as 
you did,’’ he said, with some hesita- 
tion. 

** But it is only my fun. They all 
know me and understand me, except- 
ing you,”’ she said earnestly. 

‘**T never shall understand you,’’ he 
replied in a low voice. 

‘* Nor approve of me,’’ and the old 
teasing manner came back. 

** You weren’t a bit like this at the 
beginning of our acquaintance.”’ 

How could she explain to him that 
she had fallen in love with him, and for 
pride’s sake must strive to hide it? 

“I didn’t know you so well then. 
Remember, the girls who say and do 
things openly are not those who do 
them secretly.’’ 

‘* T hated you letting your hair down 
before all those men.’’ 

“IT hoped you would have been 
pleased that I don’t wear false hair,’’ 
she said demurely. A twinkle would 
come into her eyes. 

Graham laughed outright. e 
can’t argue with you—besides which, I 
don’t really want to. I have only three 
more days... in Ceylon.” 

** Are you glad? ”’ 

‘*T am glad—and sorry.” 

** Glad to leave me, I suppose? % 
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** Yes—I atm glad—to leave you,’’ he 
said slowly. 

An angry gleam leapt into her eyes. 

** And I am glad you are going,’’ she 
said vindictively. 

Neither of them looked glad. They 
were On the verandah, and the girl 
stepped out and strolled down the path, 
shaded by bushes of dense foliage and 
tropical ferns. Travers followed her. 

‘* and this is a rubber-tree,’’ Ghita 
said, unconcernedly, as if they had been 
discussing trees. She stopped beside 
4 slender green trunk. ‘‘ Father has 
got heaps of rubber shares. I expect | 
shall be married for my money,’’ and 
she sighed dramatically. 

Graham glanced at her quickly, but 
said nothing. He looked pale and ill. 
He made no complaint of feeling un- 
well, and as they re-entered the bun- 
galow Raymond Trench challenged 
him to a game of golf—five rupees a 
side. 

** And I will back you for gloves,”’ 
Ghita said, addressing Travers. 

He demurred. 

**You are not afraid of 
surely ? ’’ she said, teasingly. 

‘*No, I am not, but I thought it 
seemed too hot.”’ 

** Nonsense. If you start directly 
you will finish by ten.’’ 

** Very well,’’ Travers said. And as 
he left the house he whispered to 
Ghita: ‘I will win your gloves for 

He did his best. But he had a touch 
of fever, and although men in the East 
don’t think much of that, it made him 
so limp he could hardly hit a ba!l. 
Trench was four up at the turn. 
Graham struggled on, but was sud- 
denly attacked with giddiness. He 


him, 
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staggered and finally fell. Trench, 
with the assistance of some other 
piayers, carried him to the club-house, 
\Vhen he was well enough, Trench 
drove him to Mrs. Toogood’s. She 
insisted on his lying down at once, and 
sent for a doctor. 

Ghita was terribly distressed. She 
asked if she might gotohim. He was 
shivering violently, but was perfectly 
collected. 

*“ Oh, I am so sorry—so very sorry— 
I made you play,’’ she said with con- 
trition. He looked pale as death. 

He held out a trembling hand. She 
took it in both hers, and bent her head 
so that he should not see the tears that 
had gathered in her eyes. But one 
dropped on to his hand. 

A look of the utmost incredulity 
came into his white face. 

‘Little girl—is—that—for me?” 
His voice was feeble and shaky. 

She did not answer, but held his hand 
tight. 

‘* Ghita—Ghita," he whispered, 
** you don’t—you can’t care for me?” 

‘“T do,’’ she said. 

‘* Thank God! ’’ he murmured. “It 
secn.s too great a happiness for me. I 
have loved you from the beginning— 
but I didn’t think you would look at a 
dull chap—like myself. Tell me—you 
love me—darling, darling——”’ 

‘IT love you,’”’ the girl said, as she 
bent over him and kissed his forehead. 

The happiness proved too much for 
him, and he fainted. 

Graham Travers missed his boat, but 
he gained a wife. There was no girl in 
Ceylon more radiantly happy, more 
wonderfully beautiful, than Ghita St 
John on her wedding-day. 











The Two Saints. 


An 


Adventure 


in Alaska. 


By William A. Bryce. 


if 
fs ape Two Saints,’’ that is how the 


men of the surveying party 

named them, when they tired of 
calling them young imps and ‘“‘ devil’s 
buckies.’’ T hey were not goody-goody, 
by any means ; indeed, they were as 
irresponsible a pair as ever left an old 
country to set foot in a new. Not an 
ounce of harm in either, but enough 
high spirits in both to fill and sink a 
Cunard liner 

When they arrived in the wilds, fresh 
from home (like packages of new 
goods), the littke camp by the river 
“ smiled and smiled” to hear that the 
tally of the one was Andrew St. Elco 
and the tally of the other George St. 
Ives. 

‘I’m frae Greenock on the Clyde,” 
asserted Andrew St. Elco with a broad 
grin and a broader accent. 

‘1? — hail—from—the—delectable— 
Duchy—of—Cornwall ’’ was the stock 
phrase of George St. Ives, each syl- 
lable heavily y accented, and a rising note 
on the ‘‘ wall.” 

“I say, boys!’ yelled the chief en- 
gineer, ‘* blest if we haven’t the patron 
saints of Scotland and England in our 
midst ! ’’ 

The name stuck like glue. 

Saint Andrew was curly-haired and 
freckled ; Saint George had a snub nose 
and a roguis sh smile (we needn’t men- 
tion his slight squint). Both were the 
same height, five-feet-seven ; both were 
in their seventeenth year; and both 
were always in, or just getting into, or 
just getting out of, mischief. 

The party was surveying a track for 
a new railway through the Cotton-wood 
region, and along a fork of the Yentna 
River in Alaska. They had hard work, 
for the country was uncharted and wild 
and precipitous to a degree. Progress 


was slow. There were no trails, paths 


had to be hewn through dense masses 
of laurel and chaparral, the snow lay 
deep on the heights, and the river pre- 
sented a difficulty which seemed almost 
insurmountable. The river, indeed, was 
the chief difficulty. It had its origin in 
glaciers among the unknown mountains 
of the McKinley Range. Foaming 
and frothing, and dashing over preci- 
pices with a thunderous roar, it seethed 
and twisted through gorges into a long 
cafion, where granite walls rose in 
places hundreds of feet high. 

‘** Hereabouts is where we’ve got to 
cross,’’ the chief had said, eyeing the 
swirling flood with a gloomy face. 
‘* And by all the cantilevers and swing- 
spans that were ever invented, I’ll 
thank the man who tells me how the 
trick’s to be done! ”’ 

“* Swim,’’ suggested St. George. 

‘Ay, soom ower, man,’’ urged St. 
Andrew, with an air that was childlike 
and bland. 

But the chief was in no mood for 
humotr. 

“‘If your Saintships give me any 
more of these inane remarks,’ he 
growled, ‘‘or if you upset this camp 
with any more of your monkey-tricks, 
I'll have you tied together and pitched 
in head-first, gol- darned if I won’t! ”’ 

This was a fortnight after their 
arrival. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,”’ said Scotia’s 
patron saint. ‘‘ No offence, sir.’ 

** None taken, m’ lad,’’ said Mackay, 
the chief. ‘Get a move on, now, and 
find something to do.” 

“Tt say, of,” SH George broke in 
eagerly, as they were turning away. 
“ Oid Ike tells me there’s no meat in 

camp. Might we go hunting with the 
guns? He saw deer yesterday north 
along the bank. We’re both tidy shots, 
and we’ll be no end careful, sir.’’ 

“Anything to get rid of you!™ 
Mackay said, with an impatient ges- 
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ture. ‘I’ve got my thinking-cap on, 
and I don’t want to be disturbed. We 
must get across here in-a day, or two, 
and I must find the way. Off you go— 
scuttle ! 

‘* But, mind—don’t go far!’’ he 
shouted after them. ‘‘And for any 
sake, be careful of the fire-irons.’’ 


II. 


**Mackay seems. worried,’’ St. 
George remarked five minutes later, as 
the two lads wended northward along 
the rocky bank of the stream. 

** And small wonder,’’ said the other, 
puckering up his face and pointing to 
the dashing flood. ‘‘ We must cross, 
and—how? It’s all very well to joke, 
but it’s a serious matter. The whole 
success of the expedition depends on it, 
and it’s trembling in the balance.’’ 

** What’s trembling in the balance ?”’ 

** You will be, you loon, in a minute, 
going so near the edge!’ cried St. 
Andrew to his brother saint—for St. 
George had stepped incautiously to the 
very brink of a tremendous precipice, 
which went sheer down to the cafion 
below. . ‘‘ Come away, old man. I 
mean that Mackay, clever as he is, 
feels stumped and inclined to throw up 
the sponge. And I don’t wonder. They 
teach you a lot at the engineering col- 
leges at home, but this is a corker. 
Now, you were taught at Mason’s in 
Brum, weren’t you? How d’ y’ bridge 
this? ”’ 

** I’d get myself across first with this 
rope,’’ St. George answered in an off- 
hand fashion, holding up the bight of 
a hundred feet and more of stout line 
that he carried festooned over his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ One end would be tied to this 
tree-trunk here, and the other I’d warp 
round that big,spike of rock on the 
other side, when I got across.”’ 

** When you got across! ’’ cried the 
other, derisively. ‘‘ You would fly over, 
perhaps? ’’ 

**I’d swim across,’’ said the other, 
looking his chum in the face and speak- 
ing soberly. ‘‘ Look here, Andrew, I 
know we’ve been gaming about a lot 
lately, and bothering old chief Mackay 
till we’ve put him past all patience, but 
I’m sure we both have the success of 
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the expedition at heart, and would risk 
a lot to bring it about. 
now? ’’ 

‘*T believe you, old man,’’ was An- 
drew’s emphatic response. 


Wouldn’t we, 


““Then look here—I know you're 
game—let’s have a good try. 1 came 
up here yesterday with Mackay’s glass 
to have a squint round, and it seems to 
me that if we strike the river up north 
there beyond the waterfall we'll find 
things easier. The cafion’s walls will 
be lower there, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Right you are! Let’s off to ex. 
plore!’ said the Scotch lad, seizing 
eagerly on the idea. 

‘“‘T thought it all out this morning, 
St. George explained. ‘‘ That’s why 
1 brought the rope.’’ 

A mile and a bittock along, the river 
precipitated itself over black cliffs and 
fell roaring into a wide basin shaped 
like a witch’s cauldron. A steep slope 
covered with sulphuric crystals and 
pitted with holes worn out by the action 
cf the water led them over and past 
this stupendous fosse, and a hundred 
yards or so along showed them a 
smoother but broader stream, flowing 
grandly between one high, rocky bank 
(the bank the lads were on), and 
another low bank covered with hosts of 
golden-red azalea bushes. 

‘Here we are,’’ said St. George. 
‘‘ This is the place. It is here or no- 
where. Look, the water is quite 
smooth, and I believe a strong swim- 
mer could get across without much 
danger. I’m going to try, at any 
rate.”’ 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind!” 
cried his fellow-saint, visibly alarmed. 
‘* Why, great Scott, Geordie! it would 
ie certain death. That smoothness ‘s 
deceptive. There’s a terrible current 
there, and then, think of the falls! The 
current would birl you away, and you 
would be over the falls in an instant.” 

‘‘Bosh! You forget the rope. 
Seize hold of the end, Andy, and bend 
it to that spike of gneiss. That’s the 
style—good reef, and no granny knots. 
The other end’s fastened round my 
waist. There’s a hundred feet and 
more of best three-ply. You must 
lower me down till you see me strike 
water, and then you must pay out the 
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I’m sure it’s long 
If you hear 


” 


rope as ! need it. 
encugh to take me across. 
me howl pull me back at once. 

Andrew did not answer. He edged 
cautiously to the verge of the cliff and 
looked down at the glassy water be- 
neath. The loud thunder of the falls 
was in his ears, but at that instant a 
startled shout from his chum rang out 
above it, and above the shout the sharp 
detonation of a rifle. 


Ill. 


St. Andrew swung round with a 
gasp, to find his chum standing with 
his smoking gun still at his shoulder, 
and pointing excitedly to a magnificent 
buck which lay asprawl on a broad, 
rocky shelf about twenty paces off. 

‘Dropped him at the first shot! ”’ 
shouted the triumphant St. George, 
his voice trembling with excitement. 
“He sprang out of the alder clump 
there. Never had such a chance in my 
life! ”’ 

As he spoke, the wounded beast 
made a desperate effort to struggle to 


its feet, but dropped back, seemingly 


at its last gasp. Andrew hurriedly 
reached for his own piece, which lay 
near at hand, but his chum threw down 
his gun, drew his hunting knife, and 
sprang forward. 

“Don’t waste powder,’’ George 
cried. ‘‘ Let me finish him with the 
knife,’’ and he made a rush, leaped 
without hesitation astride the prostrate 
creature’s back, seized its left ear 
tightly, and had almost sunk his knife- 
blade in its neck, behind its skull, when 
behold! the animal let out a_ shrill 
screech, sprang up with the speed of 
light, sent his knife flying from his 
hand with a back-toss of its head, 
clenched him with its antlers like a 
pair of tongs, and dashed precipitately 
along the cafion edge! 

It was the weirdest sight in the 
world—a full-grown buck dashing at a 
breakneck speed along the edge of a 
precipice with a lad jammed tightly on 
its back ! 

George had hardly time to realise 
what was happening. The brute had 
knocked all the breath out of him. He 
could only struggle and gasp, but he 
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was dimly aware that Andrew was yell- 
ing something about a rope, and con- 
fusedly asked himself why. 

He soon discovered why. One end 
of tlie long rope was tied firmly round 
ht: waist. The other end was secured 
to a stout ‘‘knob’”’ of gneiss on the 
cafion’s edge. 

The inevitable happened. When the 
buck came to the end of the tether, 
which it did on the very brink of the 
precipice, there was a tremendous jolt 
which almost wrenched George from 
the grasp of the antlers; then the animal 
shied half around, lost its footing, and 
over they both plunged, quadruped and 
biped, into the glassy depths below ! 

Curiously enough, though the dis- 
tance was only sixty or seventy feet, 
the English lad was quite conscious of 
his passage through the air. He was 
still astride his strange steed, and con- 
scious of something whitish shimmer- 
ing beneath him—something whitish, 
which seemed to shoot up with the same 
wild speed wherewith buck and boy 
were shooting downwards. It was the 
reflection of the reindeer’s belly mir- 
rored in the clear water of the cafion. 

Plash! 


Buck and boy above, and their re- 
flections beneath, clashed together, 
scattering foam-flakes all around, and 
next moment George came to the sur- 
face, spluttering and gasping and 
struggling vainly to release himself 
from the grip of the horns which still 
held him like a vice. 

Recovering in a moment from the 
plunge, the buck struck out, as only a 
four-footed creature can, making a bee- 
line for the opposite bank. Its strokes 
were strong and sure. It breasted the 
current in really magnificent style, 
seeming to pay not the least heed to 
the rider on its back, who ceased to 
struggle when he saw where the crea- 
ture was bearing him. 

Suddenly there was a check. The 
rope tightened round George’s waist. 
He felt himself tugged backwards. 
Twisting his head round, he saw An- 
drew on the high cliff behind, pulling 
with might and main on the rope. 

‘*Let go, you fool!’’ he roared. 
** Can’t you see where he’s taking me? 
I’m bridging this blessed stream, as I 
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said 1 Would. 

Oo ! >? 

** All right, old fellow,’’ came faintly 
back. ‘‘ Keep your hair on! ”’ 

Five minutes later they struck the 
low, sloping bank. The buck reared up, 
struggled till it gained a foothold, and 
came out all a-drip from the water, 
shaking itself like a dog, to stand 
shivering and drawing its breath in 
short, sharp gasps. 

Its rider saw that its antlers had 
pierced through a broad leather belt 
that he wore. Blood was flowing from 
the animal’s skull, where the bullet, 
missing the brain, had ploughed a deep 
furrow across its forehead. 

George had barely time to take in 
these details when there came a tremen- 
dous hail from Andrew, the buck gave 
a sudden leap, the lad’s leather belt 
gave way with a snap, and he found 
himself rolling over and over on the 
ground amid the azalea bushes. 


You’re jealous—let 
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Shakily he gained his feet. The buck 
had dashed off and disappeared. An. 
drew was bawling anxious inquiries 
through funnel-shaped hands. Mechan- 
ically he shouted back that he was all 
right, and, unlocsening the rope from 
his waist, fastened it to the nearest 
tree-stump. 


An hour later, St. Andrew, wildly 
excited, burst into camp with the ex. 
citing tale. The whole camp rose, yell- 
ing, ‘‘ St. George for Merrie Eng- 
land!’’ Mackay, utterly incredulous, 
made Andrew lead him post-haste to the 
spot, and there he saw the long, thin 
strand of rope stretching across the 
river, and St. George waving on the 
opposite bank. 

That is the story of the first crossing 
of the Yentna River. There’s a fine 
suspension-bridge over it now, and 
people sometimes ask why it is called 
** Two Saints Bridge.”’ 








Dorringhill’s Wife. 


By Orme Agnus. 


Y friendship with Sir John Dor- 
ringhill began at Oxford. it 
was a friendship that had 

vitality ; though I had my living to 
get, and he, as soon as he reached his 
majority, was a landed proprietor with 
a rent-roll of somewhere about ten 
thousand a year, and, consequently, 
we did not see much of each other, yet 
we kept up a desultory correspondence, 
and I stayed with him on many occa- 
sions at Dorringhill Manor when he 
was in England. Big-game shooting 
was his passion, and he spent quite 
half the year living a life of hardship 
and privation in some remote part of 
the world. I told him one of his 
ancestors must have been a butcher, 
and he was a throw-back. 

But a Dorringhill must be in Parlia- 


ment, and when the old member for 
Sir John’s constituency was retiring, 
he became prospective candidate. He 
was a fine-grown English gentleman, 
with great natural ability and solid, 
practical sense, but he affected to be- 
lieve that he was not cut out for poli- 
tics, and dreaded speech-making. I 
saw more of him when he began to woo 
the electors, for he was kind enough 
to say that I had the gift of the gab, 
and insisted on my running down to 
Dorringhill pretty frequently to assist 
him in his campaign. 

‘‘It’s you who ought to, be doing 
this, Marmy, old man,”’ he said. ‘* You 
were marked from birth for a political 
career.”’ 

‘‘Parliament is too much of a 
luxury for a struggliag journalist,” 1 
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replied with a laugh. ‘A purse is 
needed to convince the free and en- 
lightened that one is clever enough to 
represent them.’”’ 

I was sent to Russia on a journalistic 
mission that summer, and did not see 
him for several months, but I learnt 
that if he had not yet captured the con- 
stituency he had made an interesting 
capture in it. I read in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
one day that ‘‘a marriage has been 
atranged between Sir John Dorring- 
hill, of Dorringhill Manor, Hampshire, 
and Miss Lucette Fidler, the only 
daughter of Mr. Arthur Fidler, of 
Oxford Lodge, Duisley, in the same 
county.”’ 

The next day I had a letter from 
him to announce the great event. 
“We shall be married in September, 
old boy, and I know you will wish me 
joy,”’ he wrote. ‘‘ You met Lucette 
at the féte, I remember, so I am sure 
of your hearty congratulations.”’ 

I was not surprised to learn who it 
was he had chosen. I had dined with 
him at the Fidlers’ on the occasion of 
a political féte at Oxford Lodge, and 
it was clear to me then that Miss 
Fidler immensely admired the candi- 
date. She was a very beautiful girl of 
twenty, with a happy face and engag- 
ing manners, who took politics seri- 
ously. She told me how hard they 
were working for Sir John. ‘* He 
must succeed, Mr. Lyner,’’ she said to 
me. 

** He shall succeed,’’ I said. ‘‘ He 
is bound to succeed with such devoted 
workers,’’ and I made her a bow. 

If it could have been managed I was 
to have been his best man, but it was 
not possible, and from Odessa I sent my 
present, and a telegram of congratula- 
tions on that happy 19th of Septem- 
ber. The wedding had been at Dor- 
ringhill, for Sir John held strong views 
on the duties of his position, and 
wished his tenantry to participate in 
the event. Besides, the Dorringhills, 
with few exceptions, had been chris- 
tened and married and buried in the 
home church, and he was not one to 
break family tradition. 

They went for a yachting tour in the 
Mediterranean, and I dined with them 
at the end of November, the dav after 
my arrival in England. Sir John was 
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very proud of his wife, and it was easy 
to see that she adored him; but all 
the same I did not think she looked—I 
was going to say, really happy, but 
that would not express my meaning. 
Care-free would be more precise. I 
surprised her once or twice with a far- 
away expression in her eyes, and when 
she recalled herself to the present it 
was with a burst of good spirits that 
] was sure was forced. It looked as if 


she had not married the man of her 
heart, but that I could scarcely believe. 


The Dorringhills wintered in Egypt, 
purely on account of Sir John’s solici- 
tude for his wife, who was not up to 
the mark, as he expressed it. I did 
not see them on their return, for I was 
too busy, but one evening I was sur- 
prised by a visit from Sir John to my 
chambers. At a glance I saw it was 
not the Sir John I knew. He was 
never an adept at hiding his emotions, 
and I could see that he had been pass- 
ing through a bad time. As soon as 
we had greeted each other, I said: 
‘* Sit down and tell me what is wrong, 
Jack.”* 

‘How do you know there is any- 
thing wrong?’”’ he asked, pulling his 
moustache fiercely. 

‘** By looking at you, old chap,”’ I 
said. 

He nodded. ‘‘ There is everything 
wrong, Marmy. I have been going 
through a hell of a time, but somebody 
else is going to go through another.” 

‘“*Do you want to tell me what it 
is? ’’ I asked. 

‘* That’s what I came for. 
your help, old man.”’ 

‘* You know it’s yours,’’ I said, and 
offered him whisky and soda. He 
refused it with a shake of his head, 
and sat with troubled face as if he did 
not know how to begin. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ I asked at last. 
‘‘ The constituency going wrong? ”’ 

‘*]T wish to heaven it was,’’ he said 
with a groan. ‘‘ It—it’s about my 
wife.”’ 

I forbore to ask any more questions, 
but sat in the easy-chair smoking a 
cigar without looking at him, know- 
ing he would tell me now he had broken 
the ice. ‘‘ I want your help, old man. 


I want 
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There’s a damned scoundrel who has 
to be made to pay,’’ he said fiercely. 

*“You know you can rely on me, 
Jack,’’ I said. 

He paused again, and then began his 
story, at first in quick, hurried sen- 
tences, and then more deliberately. 

““ Td better begin at the beginning, 
old fellow. . ... While we were on 
the honeymoon I noticed that Lucette 
at times didn’t seem as—as happy as I 
should like. She seemed _ rather 
worried at times, but I thought it was 
probably—well, she had always lived 
with her mother, and I thought it 
might be the strangeness of being on 
her own, as it were. When we got 
back home it was worse. I asked her 
several times if she were all right, and 
she always said she was. 

*** Nothing troubling you, 
ling? ’’’ I said. 

‘** * Nothing,’ she answered. 
should trouble me?’ 

**T believed she was as fond of me 
as I was of her, but she got no better, 
and I thought perhaps it was the strain 
of the shooting-parties. She looked 
quite pale at times, but she got quite 
cross when I suggested a doctor, and 
so at my suggestion we went to stay 
with her people for a few days—I 
thought she might like it. But it did 
no good, and, like a.fool, I jumped to 
the opinion that there was another fel- 
low she was fond of, and she was pin- 
ing because she hadn’t married him. I 
asked her one day if there was any- 
body else, and she told me not to be 
silly. But that didn’t help me much. 

‘* We went to Egypt for the winter, 
as I thought it might brighten her up, 
and we came back for the season. I 
allowed her a decent sum, but she never 
seemed to have anything to spare, and 
I wondered if her brother was sponging 
on her. But I couldn’t ask her point- 
blank, and insist on her telling me what 
was wrong.’’ 

I nodded as he paused. 


my dar- 


‘What 


In his quix- 
otic notions of what was decent in an 
English gentleman I knew he could 
not. 

** Well, 


to cut this yarn short, old 
man, last week she got a _ cold, 
or influenza, or some beastly thing, and 
in a couple of days she was in a raging 
fever. 1 was in a fine stew, I can tell 
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you. The poor old girl was delirious 
at times, and I was at my wits’ end. I 
couldn’t sleep or rest a moment; I 
Could only wander in and out of the 
sick-room. The second evening it 
looked so pitiful to see her suffering 
that I said to the night- -nurse, ‘ Good 
heavens, nurse, can’t we do anys 
thing?’ 

‘*“*T am sure she has something on 
her mind, sir; she raves so much about 
the letters,’ said the nurse. . She did 
not look at me while she said it. 

*** What letters?’ I asked. 

“**T don’t know, Sir John,’’ she 
said. 

** The doctor came in just then, and 
I had a word with him in the corridor. 
There was still a dangerously high 
temperature, he told me. 

*** Nurse thinks she has something 
on her mind, because she raves so 
much,’ I <i. 

‘“‘He looked at me. ‘ Mental 
trouble would account for the danger- 
ous course this illness is taking,’ he 
said. 

‘I was so upset that I made up my 
mind I would go back to the sick-room 
and sit there. I told nurse she could 
go and lie down a little if she liked, and 
I would sit up. I think she guessed 
why, and she consented, on condition 
that I called her in an hour’s time. 

‘*T sat by the bed and watched my 
poor darling tossing and raving. She 
had some letters on her mind. I can't 
tell you all she said, for she kept on for 
half-an-hour or more, till a sleeping- 
draught gave her a little troubled sleep, 
but even then she spoke in her sleep 
about the same thing. And what do 
you think it was, Marmy?’”’ 

Sir John rose to his feet and paced 
the room like a caged tiger. 

‘* Some __ infernal blackguard had 
been blackmailing her. As far as I 
could make out, she had written some 
letters to the scoundrel, and he was 
holding them over her head. She had 
evidently paid him well already, but 
he wanted a thousand pounds more. 
‘I can’t, I can’t, I can’t,’ she kept cry- 
ing, even in her sleep, till it would 
have made your heart ache. ‘1 can’t 
get it; I can’t sell my jewels—they are 
my husband’ s,’ was another thing she 
said. And half-a-dozen times over she 
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said the fellow’s name. Who do you 
think it is, Marmy? Who do you 
think it is? ’’ and he laughed harshly, 
as he gripped me by the shoulder till I 
winced. 

I shook my head. 
‘It’s that infernal 
Roaning—the hound! ”’ 

I drew in my breath sharply. I knew 
Roaning personally. He was what is 
called a society entertainer, and I knew 
and rather liked the fellow. Indeed, it 
had fallen to-my lot to write an appre- 
ciation of him for a weekly paper, for ! 
honestly admired his talents in his own 
line. And, what is more, he had the 
manners and tone of a gentleman, and, 
in short, I felt sure there was a mistak2 
somewhere. It was but the previous 
Sunday that I had dined at the same 
table as Roaning, and we had had a 
pleasant talk together, for we had been 
on friendly terms since he knew I had 
written the article. 

** Are you sure, Jack? ”’ I asked. ‘I 
can’t believe it. There must be some 
mistake.” 

‘“No, you couldn’t believe a man 
like him could be such a hound! But 
just wait a moment, and you will see 
whether there is a mistake or not. 

‘IT sat by poor Lucette for a couple 
of hours, and then s!.e dropped off into 
a sounder sleep, though she sti'l 
moaned. I didn’t know what to do, 
but I took a turn in the open air for an 
hour, and then went back. It was 
plain the fellow had bled her, and was 
trying to bleed her for another thou- 
sand, and I took the night-nurse, Miss 
Manyer, into my confidence. She’s a 
nice girl, and a lady. She told me 
poor Lucette had raved before, and she 
thought I ought to know that she had 
something on her mind. I said I 
wanted to make certain who the fellow 
was, and Miss Manyer agreed to write 
to Roaning for me. She wrote the 
letter there and then. In it she said 
she was a nurse; that Lady Dorring. 
hill was seriously it], and had asked 
her to write. Lady Dorringhill was so 
ill and worried that she had offered to 
act for her, and she would meet him oa 
Lucette’s behalf if he would make an 
appointment, and make him the best 
offer possible. 


bounder, Guy 


‘* We sent the letter off by the first 
post to Roaning, who I saw by the 
papers was at Worthing, and ve 
waited through that day. It looked to 
me as if the brute would have murder 
on his soul, for Lucette was desper- 
ately bad. At five o’clock came a wire 
to Miss Manyer. ‘ Under the clock at 
Charing Cross to-night at eight.’ 

‘Miss Manyer met him. He had 
got six letters left that Lucette had 
written him two years before, and he 
would sell them for a thousand pounds. 
On the first ‘of the next month, if the 
money was not forthcoming, he would 
do as he had threatened—send the let- 
ters tome. Miss Manyer told him that 
the whole business had made Lucette 
so extremely ill that her life was ia 
danger, and he stood a good chance of 
getting nothing. ‘I have got £250 in 
notes here,’ she said. ‘ It is all Lady 
Dorringhill could raise. I will give 


you that for the letters, and there is no 
hope of getting more.’ 

‘‘ He laughed, and said she could 
have two letters for that amount, but 
a thousand was his price for the lot. 
‘Very well,’ said Miss Manyer, ‘I 


promised Lady Dorringhill to keep it 
secret, but it has made her so ill that 
I shall go straight to Sir John when I 
get back and tell him everything.’ 

*** Then you’ll ruin her,’ he said. 

***] don’t care,’ said Miss Manyer. 
‘I am sure she will die if she can’t get 
this business off her mind. Her high 
temperature is due to it, and she can’t 
live many days unless it falls.’ 

“*He grumbled and growled, and 
Miss Manyer at last walked away, and 
was calling a hansom, when he ran 
after it, and took the money, and gave 
her the letters.”’ 

‘* Well done, Jack!’ I said. ‘‘ You 
engineered the business very well.’’ 

But he did not smile, but kept walk- 
ing about the room, or sitting on the 
edge of the table for a moment. 

‘* She brought the letters to me, and 
I read ’em. Poor Lucette, poor 
Lucette! Why, Marmy, there was no- 
thing in ’em. It was only the silly 
stuff a schoolgirl would write to a 
handsome chap—how she loved him, 
and longed for his kisses, and would 
never love anybody else, and so op— 
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the sort of silly ‘stuff I wrote to-more 
than one girl when I was at the ’Var- 
sity. I gathered from these letters he 
had proposed she should elope with 
him—it was her money he was after, of 
course—but she drew back at that, and 
she met him in the summer-house at 
midnight to tell him she wouldn’t. On 
the strength of that the scoundrel was 
killing her. 

“I should have made a mess of the 
business if it had not been for Miss 
Manyer. She’s a brick! I was going 
to destroy the letters, but she asked me 
what good that would do. She had a 
capital plan. We made them up in a 
parcel, with a typed letter, supposed 
to be from Roaning, to say that he had 
heard how very ill she was, and so was 
returning the letters, but he trusted she 
would pay for them when she was 
better. We arranged that Miss Man- 
yer should take it up to her next morn- 
ing—if there was to be any next morn- 
ing for the poor girl. 

‘‘ Thank God, there was, and Miss 
Manyer lied like a brick. She told 
Lucette that a gentleman had called 
and asked for the nurse late the previ- 


ous evening, and had asked her to give 
that package secretly to Lady Dorring- 
hill. 

** It worked, old man. 
opened it and saw what it was she 
fainted, and then she asked Miss Man- 
yer to burn the lot without looking at 
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them. When the doctor came in the 
evening he said she was very weak, but 
a lot better; and, thank heaven! last 
night she had a good night, and to-day, 
though she is very weak, she is on the 
mend, Marmy,’’ and my friend sud- 
denly sat down and buried his face on 
the table. 

I did not speak, but waited till his 
emotion had spent itself a little. 

*‘T want your help, old man,’’ he 
said at last, starting up with set jaw 
and a look on his face that I knew of 
old. 

** You know I’m your man,” I said. 

*‘T’ve had a private detective at 
work, and the fellow is back in town 
at his chambers. I can’t prosecute, of 
course, for Lucette’s sake, but—I want 

u to go there with me to-night.”’ 

* What for, Johnnie? ’’ I asked. 


He put two revolvers-on the table. 

“I ought to shoot him like a dog, 
but I’ll give him a chance for his life. 
There’s a revolver apiece, and you are 
to see fair play.” 

I looked at him in amazement, but, 
upon my life, he meant it. When your 
rather stolid, placid Englishman sees 
red he does it with a vengeance. Here 
was a man who would not prosecute 
for fear of scandal, and he was bent 
on an infinitely greater scandal! His 
wife’s sufferings and her near escape 
from death had maddened him com- 
pletely, and the idea that it was his 
duty to kill Roaning or be killed by 
him had taken possession of him. 

I had one of the most anxious twenty 
minutes I ever had in my life. When 
I refused to go, he was for going alone, 
and I had to lock the door to compel 
him to listen to me. 


‘You silly ass!’’ I said. ‘* Don’t 
you see that whatever happens it will 
make more scandal than if you prose- 
cuted the fellow? You want to put 
yourself more in the wrong that he. 
Prosecute him, but don’t play the fool. 
I can tell you one thing—if you go to- 
night you will kill your wife. She will 
be bound to hear of it, and it will finish 
her.”’ 

‘“‘ Then I’ll go and hammer him into 
a jelly!’ he said. 

‘* You can take a better revenge than 
that, Jack. He is engaged to Miss 
Wardover, the singer, and is really 
fond of her, I believe. But he is not 
the sort of fellow for a nice girl, and 
she is that. I know her, and know 
her father. Come with me and we'll 
go and see him now.”’ 

‘* T don’t want to tell my business to 
anybody else,’’ he said. 

‘* A few minutes ago you were going 
to advertise it to the world. And think 
of the girl who is giving herself to 
him !”’ 

We found Wardover at home. Sir 
John told his story, and profoundly 
shocked Wardover, who is a well-pre- 
served man of sixty. 

‘‘I can’t believe it!’’ he said iz 
great distress. ‘‘To me, Guy har 
always seemed the soul of honour. . . . 
But I can’t rest till it is settled. A’ 
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this very moment he is at the theatre 
with Edith.”’ 

‘“We had better wait here till he 
comes,”’ I said. 


* * * ¥ * 


Roaning had been told that Mr. 
Wardover wished to speak to him in 
his study, and he entered humming an 
air he had heard that evening, and with 
a smile on his face. By Jove! I really 
felt sorry for him. In a moment he 
saw what it meant—I believe he saw 
Portland and the felon’s dress; but, 
above all, the loss of the girl with whom 
he really was in love, I believe. We 
heard afterwards that he had lost 
money in speculation, and in order to 
marry had sought to retrieve his for- 
tunes by torturing another woman. 
Under that gentlemanly exterior there 
were strange traces of the beast. 

The first word spoken was by Sir 
John, after what seemed an hour’s hor- 
rible silence. 

‘“*The two-fifty you had the other 
evening came out of my pocket,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ The nurse was my mes- 
senger. I did it to save my wife’s life. 


You drove her to the very edge of the 
rave.”’ 

‘*J—I’ll refund it—I—I was hard 
up. A moment’s temptation,’’ he mut- 
tered miserably. 

‘*A long moment,” said Sir John 
slowly. ‘‘ It lasted six months. It’s 
no good talking about refunding. You 
can keep the money to give yourself a 
fresh start somewhere else. You”! 
have till midnight to-morrow to get 
out of the country.”’ 

‘* My God! ”’ he said, with a shiver. 

We remained as we were for, I 
should think, five minutes without a 
word, then he looked pitifully at Ward- 
over. 

“* Can—can I speak to Edith before 
I go? For her sake? ’”’ with a plead- 
ing note. 

Wardover shook his head, and let 
him out himself. 

* * * * * 

** My God, gentlemen! ’”’ said Ward- 
over, ‘‘ how shall I break it to my 
daughter? ”’ 

And we knew that the burden cf 
trouble had only been transferred from 
one home to another. 








Billy 


Wilks, 


By Albert 


“If I were a man,’’ Mrs. Wilks 
remarked, acidly, ‘‘ I’d be out looking 
for work.”’ 

The man referred to was lounging in 
the doorway of a wide-gabled, four- 
roomed cottage, a pipe hanging 
loosely from his mouth. He turned 
slowly and straightened his shoulders 
with a visible effort. 

“lve got no chance of hooking a 
job while the strike’s on, Emma. 
Another couple of weeks ’Il see it 
over.”’ 

, Yawning, he lounged towards the 
ricketty garden fence and glanced 


Reyond the river that slid drowsily 
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through sunlit spaces into the murky 
hollows of the town. 

Mrs. Wilks, standing over a tubful 
of clothes, followed his movements 
with growing scorn. 

“If I’d been a man I’d have ’listed 
for a sojer or done something,’’ she 
continued, with biting emphasis. 

** Two inches short round the chest, 
Emma. Tried ’em afore I got 
married.”” Mr. Wilks guffawed as 
though enjoying his own retort. ‘‘I 
used to pine about them two inches,”* 
he added, dreamfully. 

‘* Two inches short of bein’ a man,” 
nodded Mrs. Wilks. ‘* Why don’t 
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you get a fireman’s job? Are you 
afraid of the water, Herbert? ”’ 

Mr. Herbert Wilks slouched from 
the door into the sunlight, his pipe 
dangling from his slack mouth. 

‘““l’m going for a walk, Emma. 
Perhaps you’d like something nice for 
tea if I bring it home in my pocket ?”’ 

The sneer was lost upon the woman 
standing at the tub. With her head 
bent she rubbed the clothes with undue 
fierceness, but did not look up as he 
wandered down the narrow garden 
towards the low paling fence at the 
end. Leaning over, Mr. Wilks ad- 
dressed some one lying in the shade of 
an overhanging tree. No reply came 
from the tree shade, but that fact did 
not prevent Mr. Wilks from waving 
his arms somewhat dramatically from 
time to time as he continued his 
lengthy harangue. 

His wife watched him for a moment, 
until her pent-up feelings clamoured 
for expression. 

“* Get 
re Od 
days 
limbs. 


‘ 
work!’’ she called out. 


narrow-chested loafer. it’s 
since you stretched your lazy 


” 


Mr. Wilks regarded her somewhat 
loftily as he walked past the kitchen 
window. 

‘* Don’t measure a 


1an by his chest, 
Emma. Shakespeare says you might 
hold the world in the hollow of your 
hand ; but you mustn’t apply a car- 
penter’s rule to a man’s soul. I’ve 
got a soul, Emma.” 

‘“‘It must have been one you 
found.’’ Mrs. Wilks emptied a dish 
of foaming suds from the kitchen 
window as he passed, and the flying 
lather clung foam-like to his beer- 
stained vest. ‘‘ Don’t come back till 
you get work,’’ she added, threaten- 
ingly. ‘‘ You and your Shakespeare! ”’ 

Mr. Wilks made no response as he 
strolled down the road, wiping the 
snow-white foam from his vest. 
Groups of unemployed wharf labourers 
hung about the riverside discussing the 
strike and its probable duration. A 
few of them hailed Mr. Wilks in a 
spirit of camaradie, while one or two 
noisy coal-lumpers made reference to 
the suds in his hair. 

Proceeding undisturbed, until he 
arrived at a more secluded part of the 
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countryside, he paused in the shade of 
some willow trees and allowed his eyes 
to wander along the river bank to 
where several pretty bungalows and 
villa residences peeped from the inter- 
vening foliage. 

Continuing his walk, he again halted 
within sight of a large tree-shadowed 
house overlooking the river. A well- 
kept lawn sloped almost to the water’s 
edge, surrounded by a closely-trimmed 
hedge that shut it off from the bank 
At the extreme end of the lawn, 
within full view of the river, sat a 
stout, elderly gentleman, with a folded 
newspaper spread across his knee. 

Mr. Wilks took refuge in the 
shadow of the hedge noiselessly and 
with extreme caution. 

The day was hot and cloudless; a 
dry wind drove the white dust in flying 
columns along the road. Occasionally 
a few children wandered past on the 
opposite bank, picking the ripening 
blackberries from the scattered bushes 
as they sauntered by. 

Mr. Wilks permitted his head to 
crane from the hedge shadow at the 
moment a small, coatless boy came 
dancing from the opposite bank to the 
water’s edge. The boy was without 
boots, and as he divested himself of 
his well-patched clothes the elderly 
gentleman glanced up in_ evident 
amusement. 

The boy seemed to feel the bene- 
volent eyes peering at him over the 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Leaping into 
the water valorously, he commenced 
flinging it about his head and shoul- 
ders in copious showers. 

The elderly gentleman rose from his 
chair, his face betraying more than 
momentary interest. 

‘*Can you swim, boy?’’ he asked 
in a kindly voice. 

‘* Jest a bit, sir.” The urchin 
capered hilariously, both hands thrash- 
ing the water. My! Ain’t it lovely 
this hot weather? ”’ 

‘*Take care, my boy. There’s a 
deep hole farther out. Don’t be reck- 
less !’’ came from the lawn. 

Disregarding the appeal, the urchin 
dived, and rose in mid-stream, swim- 
ming rather wildly towards an out- 
spreading willow root. 

‘* All right, sir! ’’ he panted. ‘‘ I’ve 
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—I’ve been here before. It’s— 
it’s ay 

Just here his head disappeared sud- 
denly, while his heels described a 
series of hurried circles in the air. 

The elderly gentleman moved for- 
ward impatiently, staring over his 
gold-rimmed glasses at the-river where 
a few bubbles floated idly by. 

‘Good gracious, what is the boy 
doing ! ”’ 

Hurrying through the gate to the 
river bank, he observed a reddish tuft 
of hair rise slowly from the mud-stirred 
depths. A moment or two later the 
boy’s face appeared, choking and 
gasping, while the hands fought fran- 
tically to seize the outspreading willow 
root. 

“Help! help!” Again the head 
and hands disappeared in the slow- 
moving stream. 

‘“‘He’ll come up again sir.’’ Mr. 
Wilks dashed down the sloping bank, 
flinging off his coat as he ran. ‘‘ They 
always come up three times,’’ he 
added, cheerfully. 

The boy’s head was again visible for 
an instant, the hands _ struggling 
weakly, the body half-bent as though 
the repeated submersions had com- 
pletely exhausted him. 

‘“* Help! ’’ he choked, faintly. ‘‘ Help 
n’g’g’r’r! ” 

Mr. Wilks’s enthusiasm appeared to 
have evaporated at sight of the deep, 
slow-moving water. He turned to the 
elderly gentleman half cringingly. 

** Maybe you’d like to go in after 
him, sir. I’m a poor swimmer myself, 
and he’d very likely pull me down. 
It’s a pity to see the boy drown. The 
newspapers would kick up an awful 
fuss.”’ 

“Help !”? gasped the boy, and again 
disappeared. 

“The son of poor parents, I sup- 
pose,’’ wailed Mr. Wilks. ‘‘ Got a 
mother who’s expectin’?’ him home 
every minute.”’ 

The elderly gentleman ran half a 
dozen yards along the bank waving his 
arms distractedly. 

‘*Good heavers, what can we do! 
I’m unable to swim a stroke. Let us 
do something ! ’’ he cried. 

Mr. Wilks eyed the drowning boy 
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gloomily, and his courage seemed to 
ooze at each call for help. 

‘‘T’ve a wife and children of my 
own,”’ he said, slowly. ‘‘ Nobody to 
fight fer ’°em if anything happened to 
me.’ 

‘* Don’t talk, for pity’s sake. Risk 
something.’’ Catching him by the 
arm fiercely, the other half-pushed him 
towards the water. ‘‘I’ll do what I 
can to help you, my man, only don’t 
let it be said that I stood by and saw a 
wretched boy drown without rendering 
some assistance.”’ 

‘* An’ you a public man,’’ agreed 
Mr. Wilks. ‘‘ It would look awful in 
print, Mr. Herkomer, to hear that you, 
a member of Parliament, stood by 
and as 

Hereat the irate Mr. Herkomer 
fairly pushed him into the water. 
Striking out clumsily the reluctant Mr. 
Wilks grabbed the boy’s forearm, and 
returned shoreward, spluttering and 
coughing. The excited M.P. stood 
by, hauling them from the stream the 
moment they came within reach. 

Then with infinite care the two men 
stooped over the inanimate little 
figure, massaging the limbs and apply- 
ing the usual devices for restoring the 
apparently drowned. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the 
urchin showed signs of life. His eyes 
opened slowly at last and fixed them- 
selves on Mr. Herkomer. 

‘* Where am I?”’ he asked, faintly, 
‘* Where’s mother? ” 

**You shall go to her at once,’’ 
answered the M.P., with alacrity. 
“‘ And for goodness’ sake don’t bathe 
in front of my house in future.”’ 

“It was awful!’’ broke in Mr. 
Wilks. ‘‘ Look at my clothes, sir! ”’ 

‘*'You have not improved your ap- 
pearance,’’ agreed the M.P., with a 
shrug. ‘‘I am compelled to admit,’’ 
he added, a little sternly, ‘‘ that you 
did your work reluctantly and with evi- 
dent ill-will.’’ 

‘*1’m not a swimmer; and I’m out 
of work, too,’’ responded Mr. Wilks, 
dismally. ‘‘ It’s hard to be a hero 
when you haven’t had any breakfast, 
sir.”’ 

Mr. Herkomer’s benevolent features 
lit up at the remark. Pushing a half- 


, 
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sovereign into the wet hand, he 
nodded hurriedly. 

‘** You will see the boy safely home,”’ 
he said, turning towards the house- 
gate. Then, in an undertone: ‘‘ Don’t 
talk of the affair to any of those news- 
paper reporters. Being a non-swim- 
mer, I might be placed in an awkward 
position before the public.”’ 

‘‘They’d make a_ heading of it,” 
chuckled Mr. Wilks, pocketing the 
half-sovereign. ‘‘ ‘ Member of Parlia- 
ment watches a boy’s death struggles,’ 
that’s how they’d put it. And them 
newsboys would yell it up and down 
the streets of England.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’? answered Mr. Her- 
komer, impatiently. ‘‘ Here’s another 
shilling, and get the boy home at once, 
before the police start making in- 
quiries. Good-bye—and hurry.’’ 

The M.P. returned to his seat on the 
lawn, glad to be rid of the two drip- 
ping figures, who had so ruthlessly dis- 
turbed his morning meditations. Mr. 
Wilks half-carried his charge until 
they arrived at the back of a goods 
shed, facing the bridge. Placing the 


boy on his feet, he drew a deep breath, 
while a series cf chuckling sounds 
escaped him. 

‘* You did it well, Billy,’’ he said to 


the dripping figure beside him. “It 
was like a play. You deserve sixpence 
for the really artistic way you con- 
vinced old Herkomer.”’ 

Billy shook water from his hair and 
ears dejectedly. 

‘*1’d have really been drowned if 
you hadn’t come in after me, father.” 
He spoke in a self-pitying voice, like 
one nursing a bitter grievance. ‘‘I 
got a horrible mouthful of water that 
sent me to the bottom.”’ 

‘Of course you did, Billy. You 
can’t play at pretendin’ to be drowned 
without lettin’ a few pints of water 
into your face. It was a splendid 
joke, though,’’ Mr. Wilks added, 
soothingly. 

Billy felt his wet hair, and his brow 
puckered thoughtfully ; then, glancing 
at his father, he spoke in a tremulous, 
uncertain voice : 

‘* Didn’t Mr. Herkomer give you 
some money, father? I saw him put 
something in your hand.’’ 
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Mr. Wilks eyed his son reproach 
fully. 

‘** I’m not denying it, Billy. I know 
my position when money is offered to 
me by a gentleman ’’—this with a 
touch of pride. ‘* Anyhow, I intend 
to give you sixpence when we get 
home.’’ 

Billy’s lip hung sullenly. 

“* You asked me over the fence this 
mornin’ to follow you to old Her- 
komer’s place. You said he’d be sure 
to be sitting on the lawn by the river. 
And you asked me to flop into the 
water an’ pretend I was drownin’, jest 
to give you a chance to earn a honest 
bob.”’ 

Mr. Wilks’s beaming eye confirmed 
his son’s words. 

** That was the scheme I conceived 
while you were idling away the morn- 
ing hours under a tree,’”’ he admitted, 
guardedly. 

The pucker on Billy’s brow deep- 
ened ; an ominous look came into his 
eyes. 

**I don’t mind frightenin’ old Her- 
komer, father, but it ain’t right to take 
money from him for pretending to save 
my life. It ain’t honest.” 

Mr. Wilks glared at his son, his 
eyes kindling with wrath and surprise. 

““What do you know about 
honesty?’’ he thundered. ‘‘ Ain’t I 
out of work? ’’ 

Billy shook more water from his 
ears and placed his back resolutely 
against the shed wall. 

‘I won’t move from here till you 
hand that money back to Mr. Her- 
komer,’’ he said, defiantly. ‘‘ You 
can lick me if you like, but I’ll yell for 
the police and Mr. Herkomer.”’ 

Mr. Wilks grew white to the lips. 
For a moment he raised his fist as 
though to strike, brt his son’s un- 
flinching eyes, the set teeth, restrained 
him. 

** You — you little 
stormed. ‘‘ Wait till we get home.’ 

‘*T’ll call a policeman if yer lift a 
finger,’’ warned the boy. ‘‘ I’m going 
back to Mr. Herkomer to tell the 
truth. I ain’t going to conspire to rob 
anybody.”’ 

Mr. Wilks sat on the river bank, and 
his threatening manner changed 
swiftly. He implored his son to re- 


beast!’’ he 
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consider the matter. He pointed out 
with skill and fluency how the loss of a 
mere half-sovereign could not affect the 
well-being of a rich man like Her- 
komer. His eyes grew moist as he 
dilated upon the purchasing powers of 
ten English shillings. 

The boy listened attentively, then 
rose and walked towards Mr. Her- 
komer’s house. 

Billy! * cried Mr. Wilks, panting 
in his wake. ‘‘ Billy!” 

‘* Don’t be a thief, father.”” The 
boy turned in the road, a resolute look 
in his eyes. ‘* You—you’ve black- 
mailed Mr. Herkomer. It’s ten years 
in gaol if you’re found out.”’ 


“For Heaven’s sake come here! ”’ 
gasped Mr. Wilks. ‘“‘ It’s wicked and 
nasty of you to talk like that. Here, 
take the money, you—you little 
viper !” 

Flinging the half-sovereign at the 
boy’s feet, he slunk down the road to- 
wards the bridge. 

Nearing the town, he was joined by 
an out-of-work wharf carter named 
Mowser. Mr. Mowser’s name had 
once been associated with a certain 
theft of lead and copper from a dere- 
lict schooner lying at the river en- 
trance. He listened with a bored ex- 
pression to Mr. Wilks’s passionate out- 
burst against his son until the half- 
sovereign made its appearance in the 
narrative. Then he brightened sud- 
denly, like one inspired. 

‘‘That lad of yours is a bad lot, 
Herbert,’’ he declared, emphatically. 
*‘ He’s goin’ to work on Herkomer’s 
feelin’s to get the money for himself. 
He’s playin’ the good little boy game. 
Herkomer’s just the sort to let him 
keep the half-sov. for tellin’ the 
truth.”’ 

A torrent of rage swept over Her- 
bert Wilks. The veins of his neck 
grew purple at the thought of his son’s 
tapacity and cunning. 

“Wait till he comes home! I'll 
teach him not to turn my schemes to 
his own account. And him only 
twelve, too.’’ 

_ Mr. Mowser appeared to be brood- 
ing deeply. He trudged along, his 
brows knit, as though marshalling the 
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few ideas that sometimes wan- 
dered through his brain. 


***Ave you appealed to Billy’s man- 
hood?”? he asked, after a while. 
“Lots of nippers fold up when you 
appeal to their manhood.’”” 

** I appealed to his appetite, and it 
was no good,”’ wailed Billy’s father. 

“ How much will you part up if ’’— 
Mowser glanced sombrely at his friend 
—‘‘if I can squeeze the money from 
him ?”’ 

“You!” Mr. Wilks gaped in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Why, he’d lose you 
at the game. He’s as artful as——’* 
Mr. Wilks paused to recall some par- 
ticular specimen of artfulness with 
which to compare his son. - “ As artful 
as ”” He again paused and wiped 
his brow helplessly. ‘‘ You try him, 
Mowser,’’ he added. ‘‘ You try and 
plumb his artfulness.” 

** Blow his artfulness ! 
will yer give? ” 

** Say eighteenpence, Mowser, and 
I’ll help to paint your cart soon as you 
get a job.” 

** Five shillings. I won’t handle 
Billy for less. He don’t know me, but 
I’ve heard that he’s the only bit of 
glass in yer family. None of the 
others are ’arf so brittle.’’ 

“It’s a lot of money,” protested 
Mr. Wilks. ‘‘ But I hope it will be a 
lesson to him not to outclass his father 
at the game in future.’’ 

Hereat Mowser outlined his scheme 
for recovering the lost half-sovereign 
without further delay. Arriving at 
the street where the Wilks lived, he 
whispered a few final instructions to 
the expectant Herbert, and walked 
leisurely through the gate leading to 
the rear of the cottage. Disdaining to 
knock at the door, he entered swiftly 
and passed from view. 

Mr. Wilks chuckled softly, and 
waited at the street corner for twenty 
anxious minutes before venturing near 
the cottage. Listening for sounds, he 
stole into the yard, halting in the 
kitchen doorway for a moment to 
straighten his shoulders. 

Mrs. Wilks was standing in the centre 
of the kitchen, and her high-pitched 
voice warned him that a tempestuor; 
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scene was in progress. He entered 
meekly. 

‘Well!’ There was a strange 
catch in his voice as he greeted his 
wife. ‘‘ What’s the matter, Emma ?’’ 

‘*Matter!’’ She faced him hot 
cheeked and with eyes a-kindle. 
‘* Look for yourself and see. Look at 
that !’’ She pointed a lean forefinger 
at Mowser, seated in the corner, pipe 
in mouth. 

Mr. Mowser nodded briefly to Her- 
bert Wilks and smoked on, evidently 
undisturbed. 

‘‘ Been warmish to-day,’’ he said 
after a while ; ‘‘ quite ’ot, in fact.”’ 

Mr. Wilks turned to his wife in- 
quiringly. 

‘* Who is this man? ”’ he demanded. 
‘* What is he doing in my house? ”’ 

Mrs. Wilks’s laughter bordered on 
the hysterical. 

‘* He’s a friend of the landlord ; he’s 
the bailiff, and he’s come to stay,’’ she 
added, bitterly. 

Mr. Herbert Wilks felt his hair de- 
jectedly and regarded Mowser with a 
frown. 

‘* If I wasn’t a law-abiding man,”’ 
he said, darkly, ‘‘ I’d be guilty of vio- 
lence.”’ 

Mowser, who had a chest measure- 
ment of forty-six inches and the arms 
of a gorilla, moved in his seat uneasily. 

‘* It don’t pay me to ’ave quarrels,”’ 
he responded, sternly. ‘‘ I’m ’ere to 
stay or be paid.”’ 

** You can stay till your face wears 
out!’’ cried Mrs. Wilks. ‘‘ It’s the 
hardest kind of face I ever saw in my 
life.”’ 

** Thank you, ma’am.’’ Mr. Mowser 
nodded briefly and refilled his pipe. 
‘* If faces wasn’t made to wear, we’d 
all be borrowin’ each other’s cheek,’’ 
he added, brightly. 

A small shadow fell across the 
kitchen doorway. Billy’s face peered 
inside for a moment and withdrew 
hurriedly. 

** Willy,’”’ half-screamed Mrs. Wilks, 
“come here at once.’’ 

The boy entered, glancing inquir- 
ingly from the dark-browed Mowser 
to his father ; then he looked swiftly at 
his mother. 

‘* The bailiff, my boy! *’ She folded 
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her arms resignedly. ‘“‘Isn’t he a 
beauty? ”’ 

Billy shuffled his feet awkwardly, 
and seemed inclined to retreat, until 
Mowser addressed him in a deep bass 
voice. 

‘** Now, my boy,”’ he began, “‘ can’t 
you do somethin’ to ’elp your poor 
mother. ’Aven’t you any spare cash 
these times? ’’ he asked, placing his 


‘ 


pipe carefully in his pocket. 
‘‘' Where would he get money?” 
impatiently. 


broke in _ his 
‘** The idea!” 

“‘He’s never without it!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wilks, bitterly. ‘‘ Where’s 
the half-sovereign you got from me?” 
he demanded, hotly. ‘* Don’t deny it. 
You know I gave it you.”’ 

‘“Play the man, my boy,” said 
Mowser, appealingly. ‘‘ Don’t desert 
your family in their hour of need. Be 
true to your earth and ’ome.”’ 

Billy backed to the door undecidedly. 

*“ Wait a bit. I hid the money for 
fear of losing it. If it’ll be of any use 
to mother, I’l]—I’ll get it now.”’ 

*“A very sensible boy.’’ |Mowser 
stretched his legs across the hearth 
and yawned violently. ‘‘I like little 
boys who hide their earnings. It 
shows a thrifty disposition,’’ he said, 
amiably. 

Silence fell upon the kitchen, and it 
seemed to the agitated woman as 
though the boy would never return. 
Mr. Wilks fretted in the doorway and 
hinted from time to time that peace of 
mind was impossible while a bailiff sat 
within his threshold. 

A heavy crunching on the gravel 
outside was heard ; the front door was 
thrust open violently. _Billy’s voice 
called shrilly from the garden end: 

‘* This way, officer. He’s hiding in 
the kitchen. A reg’lar brute of a 
chap.”’ 

A moment later a policeman entered, 
with Billy at heel. 

‘* Don’t let him hurt mother, officer. 
Here he is !”’ 

The boy pointed to Mowser, seated 
in the corner. 

‘‘So you are the burglar!’’ The 
officer regarded him grimly for a 
moment. ‘‘1 fancy I know your 
face. * 


mother, 


’ 
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Mr. Mowser rose hastily from his 
seat, surprised and indignant. 

“Don’t call me a burglar,’ he 
answered, darkly, ‘‘or I’ll make yer 
prove it.” 

The constable turned inquiringly to 
Mrs. Wilks. ‘‘ Do you know this 
man?’”’ he asked, sternly. 

‘““No more than a gatepost,’’ she 
responded, with conviction. ‘‘ He just 
bounced in here and scared the life out 
of me.” 


In the twist of an arm Mowser was 


seized and bundled from the house. 
His protesting voice was heard far 
down the street as the constable bore 
him away. 

Without a glance at her stupefied 
-husband, Mrs. Wilks closed and bolted 
the door. Billy came forward, breath- 
ing hard as his finger searched the 
lining of his waistcoat. 

“It’s been a hard struggle to keep 
it in the family, mother, but it’s here 
at last.’’ 

He placed the half-sovereign on the 
kitchen table and retreated to his room. 








Hammer 


Head. 


A Story of the Bush. 


By W. H. Osilvie. 


HEY were selling off the surplus 
horse stock on Thalangra 
Station. The Thalangra brand 

was well known, and drovers, shearers, 
station managers, and bushmen of 
every class and kind crowded round the 
ring to bid for the upstanding, broken 
and unbroken four and five-year olds. 
These were disposed of at high prices, 
and then a few old cast-off stock 
horses, who had served their day, were 
submitted for sale. Most of them 
showed signs of wear and tear, and 
went at low prices to the teamsters 
and swagmen who had come along on 
the chance of picking up some old 
slave very cheaply, which might serve 
well enough for walking with bullocks 
or carrying a pack along the road at a 
foot pace. Old and worn out as most 
of these horses were, they yet showed 
signs of good breeding, and a game- 
ness of head and eye which was quickly 
recognised by good judges of horse- 
flesh. It was generally understood 
that they had all been good ones in 
their day. One by one they were led 
in and led away, the property of new 
Owners, at a price that in some cases 


amounted to only a couple or three 
pounds. 

A ripple of laughter spread itself 
round the ring when a very old red 
roan gelding, with a ewe neck and pro- 
minent ribs, and the quaintest hammer 
head of extraordinary length, came 
bouncing into the arena with a youthful 
gaiety of action strangely at variance 
with his age and grotesque appearance. 

““ You may laugh, gentlemen,”’ said 
the auctioneer, a fine judge of horse- 
flesh, ‘‘ but this is a tried, good horse, 
they tell me—a horse of more than 
ordinary stamina and courage. Who’ll 
give meabid? Will any one start him 
at a fiver? Four pounds? Three 
pounds? Two-ten? Come, gentle- 
men, look at his head!’. (Loud 
laughter.) 

‘* He’s a game one, as any horse- 
man can see. One pound, to start 
him? ”’ 

‘“‘ Five bob! ’’ ventured a dirty-look- 
ing teamster in a cabbage-tree hat. 

‘*Six and ninepence!’’ said a 
jackeroo, sucking at a needle-wood 
pipe held upside down in his mouth. 
Again there was a good deal of 
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laughter, which increased when the old 
horse solemnly shook his long, ham- 
mer-like head. ‘* He evidently don’t 
want you for an owner,’’ said the auc- 
tioneer, quick to seize his opportunity. 

‘* The dislike is quite mutual,’’ re- 
turned the jackeroo, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth the better to voice the 
retort. He was an Oxford man, and 
objected to be scored off by a country 
auctioneer. 

‘“*T’ll give you a pound for him,’’ 
said a kindly-eyed, brown-faced squat- 
ter, who was standing close to the auc- 
tioneer. 

‘‘Thank you! A pound I’m bid. 
One sovereign I’m bid. Any advance 
ona pound? Are you all done? Go- 
ing !—going!—gone! To Mr. James 
Duncan, of Willara. Next lot.’’ 

So the old roan was sold, and led 
away amid considerable amusement; 
his jaunty bearing and scarecrow ap- 
pearance appealing to the humour of 
the crowd. 

* * 

Jim Duncan and his young wife bent 
anxiously over the little cot in which 
their four-year-old boy lay battling for 
his life. The woman was crying softly, 
and the man’s handsome, brown face 
was haggard and drawn. “It’s the 
only thing to do, Bessie,’’ he was say- 
ing. ‘* If I sent to Bourke for the doc- 
tor to drive out, it would be twenty- 
four hours before he got here—with the 
best of horseflesh. Wrap him up in a 
blanket, and I’ll carry him in myself. 
He is as light as a feather, poor little 
beggar. I'll tell them to saddle the 
race-mare; she'll do the sixty-four 
miles under six hours—she’s fit to run 
for a man’s life, grass-fed as she is. 
It’s the only chance! ”’ 

The woman clung to him, weeping, 
but Duncan put her gently aside, and, 
going out to the end of the verandah, 
whistled shrilly through his fingers. 
One of the boys came running up from 
the men’s hut. ‘* Jump on the old 
night mare, Harry; run up Wyoona, 
and put my saddle on her, and bring 
her here. Hurry up, now!” 

The boy sped off into the uarkness, 
and Duncan returned to the house. He 
pulled on his boots, fastened his sours, 
and picked up a hat from a verandah 
chair. Then he went back to the sick 
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room. Taking the child out of the 
cot, he wrapped him securely in a small 
blanket; then he kissed his wife. 
‘‘ Cheer up, Bessie, woman, we’ll be in 
Bourke before two o’clock, and the 
doctor will soon put him all right. 
Cheer up, girlie! ’’ He turned and 
strode along the verandah with his 
loose spurs jingling. The boy on 
horseback was dimly outlined beyond 
the gate. ‘I can’t find the horses, 
sir,’’ he said. ‘ The gate at the top of 
the paddock is open, and they’ve all 
got out, I think! ”’ 

““Got out? Con-found it !—What! 
Every one of them? ”’ 

‘All but the old hammer-headed 
roan horse you bought on Wednesday 
—he’s standin’ beside the stockyard.” 

Duncan looked at the old, broken 
down mare that the boy was riding— 
she could not have galloped a quarter 
of a mile without falling down. She, 
at least, was out of the question. 
** Well, run the roan into the yard, and 
put my saddle on him. I’ll be able to 
pick up a fresh horse at Mallan’s, 
Hurry up, now! ”* 

In two minutes the roan was stand- 
ing before him, swinging his huge, 
ugly head up and down, and pawing 
the sand with an impatient fore-foot. 

‘‘D—n it,’’ said the squatter, in- 
voluntarily, as he glanced at him, “I 
doubt if this old screw will carry me as 
far as Mallan’s, but he ought to be 
better than the mare, anyway; his legs 
are sound. Here, give me up the child 
when I geton. Carefully, now! ”’ 

He swung into the saddle, took the 
pathetic littke bundle from the boy’s 
hand, and, calling out, ‘‘ Come and 
open the horse-paddock gate for me!” 
rode away into the shadows. 

Once through the gate Duncan 
settled the child comfortably on his 
arm, and leaning forward, encouraged 
his horse to a trot. He had expected 
to find a dull and lazy brute slugging 
beneath him, and was agreeably sur- 
prised when the old roan caught up the 
bit at once, with a steady, strong pull 
upon the reins as he stretched away at 
a free canter. Five miles at this pace, 
and the horse seemed as ready as ever 
to go on. ‘‘ By heavens! ’’ Duncan 
said to himself, ‘‘ this isn’t a bad horse. 
He has come well across the plain.” 
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He reached down and unlatched the 
five-mile gate. Scarcely had he closed 
it when the roan was up to the bit, and 
off again with his long, sweeping 
stride. Jim Duncan knew how to ap- 
preciate gameness in man or beast, and 
he patted the red neck with the hand 
that held the reins. This removed his 
hold on the bit, and the old horse, ap- 
preciating the slackening of his head, 
broke immediately into a smart gallop. 
The rider, knowing that every moment 
was precious, let him race along in the 
moonlight, saying to himself the while : 
“Til change him at Mallan’s—may as 
well let him go while he will. We'll 
be all the sooner in Bourke, and that 
may mean the difference between life 
and death to the little ’un.”’ 

Mallan’s Hotel was fifteen miles 
from the station, and Duncan could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
the lights twinkling through the trees. 
He had steadied the roan into a canter, 
and the old horse was fretting at the 
slow pace, and was tugging and reefing 
uncomfortably at the reins. . Jim Dun- 
can’s left arm was growing tired with 
the strain, while his right was cramped 
where the child lay. He pulled the 
horse into a walk, and changed the 
precious burden to his left arm. Then 
he took a short hold of the reins. 
*“ Now, away you go, my beauty! As 
fast as you like! I don’t believe Tom 
Mallan has a better horse in his stable 
than you, and I’d rather trust my 
child’s chance of life to you than to the 
best he can lend me! ”’ 

They raced over the sandhill, past the 
front of the littke bush hotel, where a 
few late-drinking revellers stumbled 
out to the door at the sound of the gal- 
loping hoofs. 

“ Looks like Jim Duncan,”’ said old 
Mallan, joining them; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know that horse he’s riding.”’ 

“It’s the Boss, right enough,’’ said 
Jack Wilson, one of Duncan’s own 
men, ‘‘ an’ he’s ridin’ an old screw he 
bought at Thalangra sale. I wonder 
what he’s ridin’ him for; he’ll be going 
for the doctor for his kid, now! ”” 

“Well, good luck to him, 
chap,’’ said old Mallan. I know what 
that game means, and it’s not a bonny 
rice ! ” - 

And the roan forged, gamely on into 


the darkness, tugging at the rein as 
though his one object were to reach 
Bourke before the dawn. 

Jim Duncan felt happier than he had 
done for many long hours. It was the 
helpless inaction that had unmanned 
him. Now he felt that he was doing 
something to help his child, and he was 
glad. The beat of the brave hoofs 
under him stirred him to enthusiasm. 

*“ By gad!”’ he said to the sharp, 
red ears that leaned back to him 
through the star-mist, ‘‘ you’re a 
game ’un and a good ’un, and if you 
carry me right through to Bourke, and 
save my bovy’s life, I’ll see that you 
never feel a whip or a spur again.’’ 

And the roan horse galloped steadily 
on. 
The child lay limp and apparently 
lifeless across his father’s arm, and Jim 
Duncan thought sadly of the days when 
he had carried him on the beautiful 
black mare Wyoona, when the little 
fellow chuckled with delight at the joy 
of the ride, and loved to hold the reins 
in his own hand, and to call, ‘‘ Gay up, 
Woona! ’’ as the mare paced soberly 
onward at her springy walk. 

Twenty-five miles from Bourke the 
roan horse was still cantering on, and 
still the reins were tight between bit 
and hand. They passed a little camp 
of teamsters sleeping round their dying 
fires. Bullock bells were clanking and 
jangling in the ridges, and a blue cattle- 
dog ran out and heeled the roan, who 
shied, and pulled harder than ever. 
Duncan swore loudly at the cur, and 
tightened his arm upon the sleeping 
child, and his own thigh upon the 
saddle. From time to time he pulled 
the good horse into a walk, but always 
it was the roan himself who quickened 
the pace to a canter, as though he 
understood the value of time, and the 
need for a special effort. Mile after 
mile they reeled off upon the sandy 
ridges and the box-tree flats, passing 
here a camp-fire, there a group of sta- 
tion buildings. Jim Duncan had rid- 
den many a good horse in his day, but 
never so honest a beast as this ugly 
three-cornered roan that seemed never 
to tire. Five miles out from Bourke 
he could feel the gallant heart thump- 
ing beneath his knee, but still the old 
stockhorse _refused -to -walk -for- more 
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than a hundred yards at a time, snatch- 
ing impatiently at the reins and shak- 
ing his hammer-shaped head when 
thwarted. Duncan, with aching arms, 
was fain to let him go his own pace, 
and a little after midnight his shoeless 
hoofs rang on the wooden roadway of 
the Darling bridge. Ahead of them 
glittered the scattered lights of the 
western capital, and in a few minutes 
more Jim Duncan had slipped his rein 
over the doctor’s picket fence and had 
carried the still sleeping child within 
the doctor’s door. 

In a quarter of an hour he came out 
with a brighter face ; some of the load 
that he had carried for the last two 
days was removed, and hope shone in 
his fine eyes. He went over to the 
fence and rubbed the ears of the sweat- 
ing roan. ‘‘ Brave old boy,’’ he said, 
with the horseman’s love of a good 
horse emphasised and accentuated by 
the circumstances of the hour ; ‘‘ brave 
old chap, you carried us right well! ”’ 

The horse bent his great ugly head 
and nuzzled against Duncan’s breast. 
Then he lifted it, staggered, swayed, 
and fell into the roadway, pulling down 
a pancl of the insecure fence ; and when 
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Jim stood over him he saw that he was 
dead. 


The blue grass was waving girth- 
deep on Willara, and Jim Duncan was 
riding slowly across the Five Mile 
Plain. Beside him, on a stout little 
brown pony, rode young Teddy, strong, 
healthy, and sunburnt. Duncan’s 
thoughts flew back to that fearful night 
more than four years ago when he had 
galloped over that same stretch of 
country in a sweating fear that he was 
afraid to name. He pulled up his 
horse, and, taking off his hat, mur- 
mured a prayer of thankfulness—the 
gratitude of a good man to his God. 
Teddy’s pony began to tug at the tall 
grass, and Teddy to tug at his pony; 
angry, the little fellow reached over 
and hit the pony across the ears with 
his whip. 

*“Don’t do that, my boy,” said 
Duncan ; ‘‘always be kind to your 
horses, Teddy—promise me! ”’ 

** Why, daddy? ”’ 

““Why! Because of one brave good 
horse that died the night that he saved 
your life! ’* 








The Baxter Print. 


By Annie G. Hopkins. 


HERE were only two people in the 
world Mary loved—her father, 
and her father’s friend, Kirby 

Shaw, who lived at ‘‘ The Nest,” a 
cosy little house about a mile away 
from Thornleigh, Mary’s home. 

She was an odd girl, slow of speech, 
some said dull of intellect, but those 
were the folks who did not understand 
her. There were deeps in that childish 
mind of hers as yet unplumbed. At 
seventeen she was an unformed girl 
with no hint of dawning womanhood in 
her long, slim form or her simple face. 
It was the face of a child, smooth- 
skinned, innocent, in the dark eyes only 


a sense of wonder, a realisation of 
mystery. 4 

Her mother had died when Mary was 
fifteen. Mary only remembered her 
as a querulous invalid who had cared 
little for her society, and who had left 
her to the care of governesses since 
she was a mere child. Mary pretended 
no sorrow when she died. She felt 
none. When it was said to her her 
father would probably marry again, 
she nodded her head wisely. She hoped 
he would. She hoped, too, it would be 
some one who could be a companion to 
her. 

Two years later, news had come that 
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while travelling on the Continent 
Geoffrey Duke had married a girl of 
twenty. He was a man of fifty. Mary 
showed no resentment. When her 
governess remarked she thought her 
father must be mad, she smiled. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘he is in love. 
Some day I shall marry a man much 
older than myself, then I suppose you 

ill be surprised.” 
wey should,” was the reply. ‘“* And 
who, pray, are you going to marry? ”’ 

Mary was sitting in the schoolroom 
window looking out over the grounds 
of Thornleigh, bright with the setting 
sun. Her face, usually pale, was 
flushed, her eyes were dreamy. She 
pushed back a lock of hair from her 
forehead, and looked round at her 
governess. 

‘I shall marry Kirby Shaw,’’ she 
said simply, and in the most matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“Bless the child!’’ and Miss 
Graeme, the governess, looked both 
shocked and pitiful. ‘* Mr. Shaw is 
forty-five if he’s a day, and, what’s 
more, the poor man is practically an 
invalid. Didn’t you know, my dear, 
his heart is so bad the doctors say he 
ought never to hurry or walk up hill? 
He might dic suddenly any moment.”’ 

‘“So might I,’’ said Mary quietly, 
and relapsed into silence. 

Kirby Shaw had gone to Brighton. 
When he returned a month later the 
new wife had come home. Mary, hear- 
ing of his return, hastened down the 
hill to his home to tell him to come as 
soon as possible to see her stepmother. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a fiorid 
complexion and rather bright eyes. 
H:s hair was grey and thin at the 
temples. He had travelled much, and 
had only lived at ‘‘ The Nest ’’ six 
years, during which time he had been 
on very friendly terms with Mary’s 
father. They both had one hobby— 
they were collectors of old prints, and 
each vied with the other in zetting 
gems for his collection. Kirby Shaw 
had a Baxter print now, which he had 
picked up at Brighton, and of which he 
wanted the opinion of Mary’s father. 

“So you've got a stepmother, little 
girl, eh? ’’ he said, as Mary, sitting 
down on the garden seat beside him, 


began to talk. ‘‘ Tell me all about her 
now. Pretty, of course? ”’ 

He was thinking to himself how close 
Geoffrey Duke had been about this new 
wife of his. He had heard nothing 
until they were married ; there had 
been no announcement in the papers. 
All he knew was Duke had met the girl 
while she was travelling with her 
mother, a widow. The mother had 
died suddenly, and a month later Duke 
had married the girl at the British Con- 
sulate at Rome. 

** She’s lovely,’’ said Mary, 
love her. I hope I shall be 
happy when I marry.’’ 

He laughed outright. He had al- 
ways thought her simple, and treated 
her like a petted child. The idea of 
Mary thinking she would ever marry! 
Poor plain little thing! Who would 
want her? 

**I am going to marry you, eh?” 
she went on, shyly nestling up to him. 

** Of course,’’ he laughed, humour- 
ing her. ‘‘ But first I must come and 
see how your father gets along with his 
young wife, mustn’t I? It isn’t easy 
to manage a young girl, you know, 
Mary.”’ 

He sent her off a few moments later, 
saying he would call that afternoon. 

There was something about his first 
meeting with her stepmother that 
puzzled Mary. 

He came round a corner of the gar- 
den, saw her, stopped short, and grew 
very white. The young wife, simply 
dressed in pale blue and wearing a 
garden hat, was tall and stately, with 
an ivory skin and dead gold hair. Her 
eyes were restless, a bluish grey. She 
was nervous and easily startled. 

Why did she look at Kirby Shaw like 
that, as though she had known him 
before? They went through the intro- 
duction as though they were strangers. 
Mary, with quick insight, did not be- 
lieve they were. Then why not say so? 

Geoffrey Duke, proud of his wife, 
talked animatedly to his friend about 
her. He was a handsome man, look- 
ing much younger than his years, tall, 
well knit, with good features and black 
hair. He was desperately inlove. He 
had been about in Italy a good deal with 
his lady-love and her mother before the 
mother died. No, she had no money 


** and I 


just as 
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—her mother’s income died with her. 
They were Devonshire folks. She had 
no near relations living ; perhaps that 
was as well. He disliked a crowd of 
connections, She was so good to 
Mary, would have her call her by her 
Christian name of Myra, and was like 
a sister to her. He thought the young 
companionship would mean much to his 
daughter. She was a dull child, but 
very affectionate when properly treated. 
She wanted knowing, Mary. 

Kirby Shaw listened in silence. He 
was very quiet that afternoon. He 
seemed only to rouse when after tea 
Geoffrey Duke brought out his collec- 
tion of Baxter prints to show his wife, 
she being interested after having seen 
the one Kirby Shaw had brought for 
Duke’s opinion on it. 

Her remarks showed she knew some- 
thing about prints. She said her 
mother had a commission from an old 
gentleman friend to buy prints when- 
ever she could get them at a reasonable 
price, and she had heard a good deal 
about them in that way. 

A strange thing happened. 

Geoffrey Duke, having resolved to 


serd the portfolio of prints to London 
to an expert to have them valued, left 
it open for a couple of hours on the 
table in the library, while he went with 
his wife and Mary down the hill with 


Kirby Shaw on his way home. He said 
the prints would be all right there, and 
he would pack them to send to town 
on his return. On his return, however, 
a visitor called, and later, feeling 
fatigued, he put the portfolio back in 
the cabinet) where it was kept, and 
said he would pack it up in the 
morning. When he went to it 
next morning, one of his most valued 
prints was missing. 

It was the Baxter print of ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Coronation,’’ which was then 
listed at fifteen pounds. 

The library window was low and 
opened out into the garden, near 
by which was a_ side gate 
usually kept locked. Inquiries 
mate resulted in it being known 
that the gate was left unlocked for 
se-ze hours that day, as the key had 
been mislaid by a servant. It was, 
therefore, supposed some one had en- 
tered the library, seen the open port- 
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folio on the table, and extracted the 
print. 

It must be some one who knew some- 
thing about prints. But why take only 
the one when the whole portfolio was to 
hand ? 

Geoffrey Duke was greatly upset. It 
wasn’t only the intrinsic value of this 
particular print, but it had been given 
to him by a dear friend now dead, and 
he valued it for personal associations, 

The police were apprised of the loss, 
but no light was shed on the matter, 
It was known, however, that on that 
daysan old man had been in the village 
of Thornleybury—a mile away—pur- 
chasing anything old he could buy from 
the villagers. Nobody knew where he 
came from. He did not come again, 
and could not be traced. Kirby Shaw 
said he must have taken the print; he 
would know its rarity probably. Geof- 
frey Duke did not believe he had it, 
He would have taken the lot. 

** The affair is wrapped in mystery,” 
he said, “‘ but I live in hope I shall one 
day find that print.’ 

It so happened that a few weeks after 
the print was lost he had to go to Lom 
don on business connected with some 
property of his at the West End. Most 
of his income came from London pro- 
perty, which had been bequeathed to 
him by his grandfather. The Dukes 
were a good old Kentish family. Geof- 
frey Duke was proud of his name and 
lineage. It was his boast there had 
never been any stain on the Duke 
escutcheon. A Duke could do no 
wrong. 

Myra had had a bad cold, and seemed 
very weak and ill. Hers was the deli- 
cate beauty that suffers considerably 
under illness or mental strain of any 
kind. Mary, watching her, wondered 
was it simply the cold made Myra look 
so ill and drawn. She seemed absurdly 
shy if visitors called, and expressed a 
dislike to paying calls or receiving 
callers. 

She had no wish to go to town. Mary 
and she would be all right alone; her 
husband need have no fears of leaving 
them. 

She was very fond of Mary, and she 
knew she had won her affection, but 
there had been something different 
about the girl-since that first meeting 
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of hers with Kirby Shaw, and she could 
not quite fathom her. 

What had Mary seen? Mary, 
too, had noticed Myra was not 
quite the same with her. She 
seemed nervous and shy when they 
were alone. She wondered would it be 
different when her father was away, but 
it became more noticeable. Myra 
never wanted to go out when Mary 
went, but often went out after she had 


The weather was hot—it was a 
glorious summer — the grounds of 
Thornleigh were looking their best. 
The flower garden was a picture with 
its carpet beds in beautiful designs and 
its fine standards. Such roses they 
were !—a feast of colour and perfume. 
Mary liked to gather great bunches for 
the house, and usually when she had 
finished breakfast she sallied forth to 
get them. 

Some ladies were coming to tea one 
afternoon from one of the great houses 
round. Myra wanted plenty of flowers 
about ; so Mary went to gather them. 
Feeling hot and tired—she had been up 


since six—she bethought herself before 
going indoors she would rest awhile in 
a small creeper-covered arbour down by 


the pine woods. She put her flower 
basket under a tree, and, going round 
by the back of the arbour, suddenly 
stopped and peeped. Somebody was 
there. Who was talking? 

Peeping through a chink, to her 
amazement she saw Kirby Shaw was 
there with Myra. She was just going 
to betray her presence when his words 
arrested her. 

“It is no use to try and hedge the 
facts with me, Myra,”’ he was saying, 
and Mary started. How glibly he pro- 
nounced the name! ‘‘ You stole the 
Baxter print, and you sold it for ten 
pounds. A ten-pound note addressed 
to you in your maiden name was sent 
privately under cover to an old woman 
in the village, who used once to be in 
your mother’s service, a Mrs. Sholes.”’’ 

Mrs Sholes! That was the woman 
Myra went often to see, the woman who 
made lace and sold it cheaply. 

Mary listened, her face glued to the 
chink. So Myra had stolen the print 
and sold it! Why should shé do that ? 
Why couldn’t she ask her father for 


money if she wanted it? Ah, but 
hadn’t she heard him more than once 
chiding her fer wanting money? He 
thought her extravagant, and he 
wouldn’t stand that. No, he had never 
let her own mother have much to deal 
with. He had money, but he was very 
careful how it was spent. 

What was Kirby Shaw saying? He 
was asking why, if she wanted money, 
she couldn’t get it from her husband ? 

Ah, what was that? How low she 
spoke, as though she was afraid some 
one would hear ! 

She had a brother, a scamp. He had 
just ccme out of prison, and he had 
found her out and wanted money. If 
she did not give him thirty pounds by 
a certain date, he would come to see 
her, and let her husband know all about 
himself and what a family he had mar- 
ried into. She could not bear her hus- 
band should know. The temptation to 
steal the print had come to her sud- 
denly. She had taken it just before 
her husband went to the library to lock 
the portfolio away. She had heard him 
say it was valuable — worth fifteen 
pounds. She knew some one who col- 
lected Baxters, and he had plenty of 
money. She asked him would he give 
her ten pounds for it, and he had done 
So. 

‘“‘And I've been frightened, so 
frightened, ever since,’’ she went on, 
crying now. ‘‘ Always with the fear 
Geoffrey might somehow find out, and 
if ever he knows he will never forgive.’’ 

No; Kirby Shaw did not think Geof- 
frey Duke would ever forgive. Did 
she realise how completely she was in 
his hands—-that it was in his power to 
denounce her to her husband and so 
wreck her happiness? Would she like 
to know how he had found her out? It 
was Curious, very. 

‘*You didn’t think I knew Hubert 
Mainwaring, the old man to whom you 
sold the print, did you?”’ 

She looked up a moment, then buried 
her face in her handkerchief, crying 
bitterly. 

‘* Yes,’’ he went on, and Mary mar- 
velled—there was something so cruel in 
his voice—she felt he was exulting at 
having found out what Myra had done ; 


‘* | have known him for years, but when 


a few years ago your mother spoke to 
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me of him I did not think it worth while 
to reveal my acquaintanceship. The 
other day I went to town to see a 
specialis‘. I met Mainwaring in the 
waiting-room. He is half-daft about 
old things of any kind. He began at 
once talking about his prints, and said 
he had a Baxter of ‘ The Queen’s Coro- 
nation.” I was suspicious. I went 
home with him and saw the print—saw, 
too, the roll in which it had been sent. 
It bore the Thornleybury postmark; 
the handwriting was not yours—it was 
probably that of old Miriam Sholes. 
Mainwaring didn’t know you were mar- 
ried. He thought you were staying 
with Sholes, knowing she was an old 
servant of your mother’s. Well, my 
dear, I didn’t give you away, but I was 
puzzied. It was a queer thing to do 
and a risky one. You must have 
thought you would get found out.”’ 
She didn’t know now what she had 
thought—only there,had been the hope 
her husband would pack the portfolio 
to London that night, and it would be 
concluded the print had been lost in 
transit. She felt sure the portfolio 


would be sent away before the loss was 


noticed. She had twenty pounds left 
out of her allowance. The ten extra 
bought her brother’s silence, and he 
had left the country. 

‘* Oh, I was mad, mad,’’ she sobbed, 
**to do such a thing. I can’t think 
now how I came to do it. It seemed 
as though a voice said to me it was my 
chance to get the money—my only 
chance. Oh, I know it was a queer 
thing to do, but I knew Mr. Mainwar- 
ing would buy it. My mother had sent 
him some prints from Italy, and he paid 
a good price for those. We had a 
standing order with him ; anything of 
value we could get he would buy.’’ 

‘‘Tt is in my power to go to your 
husband and tell him his wife is a 
thief,’’ Kirby Shaw went on gravely. 
** Shall I do it?’’ 

‘*If you do,’’ she said fiercely, ‘‘ I 
will kill myself. I tell you I only did 
it to get rid of Jim without his know- 
ing. Jim has gone to Australia—he 
has promised never to trouble me 
again. I shall never do anything like 
it again; don’t you think it? I have 
suffered too much over this. Oh, the 
misery of fearing Geoffrey will find me 
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out! And you—you, have you no pity? 
Having found me out, surely you won't 
betray me. Can’t you see—can’t you 
guess what it will mean to him—proud 
as he is of his old name—to find I come 
of a stock like mine—a father who died 
in prison for fraud, a brother who has 
just got out after a long term.” 

**'You should have thought of that 
before you married him,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘“‘T did think of it,’? she answered, 
trembling, ‘‘ but I thought it might be 
a long while before, if ever, he found 
out. He asked me had I many rela- 
tions? I said no! He has never 
bothered me with questions—he cared 
too much for that.”’ 

** But you don’t care for him!”’ 

** 1 do—I do,”’ she answered. 
truth rang out in her tones. 

‘*Bah!”’ Kirby Shaw snapped his 
fingers lightly in the air. ‘‘ You 
needn’t think you deceive me. You do 
not love him. What woman, loving a 
man, would ever play such a trick on 
him as you have done? Oh, my dear” 
—and to Mary’s amazement his voice 
took on a caressing tone—‘‘ why didn’t 
you marry me? You wouldn’t have 
feared to ask me for money to get rid 
of your brother? You wouldn’t have 
feared what I thought. Ah, listen, 
Myra,”’ as she got up and would have 
left him, ‘‘ listen! Dear, I have never 
ceased to love you—I love you now. 
You cared for me once—I mean to win 
you back.”’ 

Mary wanted to hear no more. She 
crept away crushed, humiliated. Her 
childish mind had taken in one great 
fact. This man she had worshipped 
loved her father’s wife, and he was not 
a good man—he wanted to take her 
away from her father. 

He knew her, then, very well. That 
accounted for them looking so strangely 
at each other when first they met after 
the marriage. And now he knew he 
had it in his power to make her miser- 
able, and to wreck her father’s happi- 
ness also! How horrible it was! All 
her old adoration of the man had died 
at a blow. She now hated him, and 
she pitied her stepmother. She _be- 
lieved she did really love her father. 
She didn’t see how she could help doing 
so, he was so good to her. Of course, 
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he wouldn't have liked to hear she had 
a brother who had just come out of 
rison—he was very proud—but it was 
silly to think he wouldn’t have given 
money to help get him out of the coun- 
try. He would have been only too 
glad to get rid of him. 

Yes, Mary was sorry, very, for her 
stepmother. It haunted her what she 
had said—how she would kill herself if 
Kirby Shaw told her husband what she 
had done. What an awful thing if 
sh. did! Couldn’t some way be found 
of silencing Kirby Shaw? What if she 
could see him, tell him she knew every- 
thing, and ask if some way could not 
be found of getting the print back with- 
out her father knowing it had been 
stolen by his wife ? 

On plea of not being well she kept 
indoors the next two days, evading her 
stepmother, who, indeed, showed no 
desire to meet her, and taking her meals 
in the schoolroom with her governess. 
She had seen Myra come back to the 
hovse after the interview with Kirby 
Shaw in the arbour, and knew she went 
to her room and stayed there until tea- 
time. But—she had gone out the next 
day alone and the next. Had she seen 
him? 

Mary wondered. 

Geoffrey Duke wrote he was coming 
home. He had been away then ten 
days. 

On the morning he was expected 
Mary rose early. The dawn was 
breaking in a flush of red as she went 
through the garden to the arbour. She 
cculd not have told why she went there. 
Sometimes a feeling would come she 
must have dreamt all she had heard 
Kirby Shaw say to poor Myra. 

As the light filtered through the 
trees, a slip of paper in a crevice above 
her head attracted her attention. She 
took it down. It was a note, and ran 
thus :—‘‘ You have chosen. To-night 
your husband knows all.”’ 

What did it mean? The writing 
was Kirby Shaw’s. It must be meant 
for Myra. What had she chosen? 
Wes she going to let him tell her father 
all? 

F The pity of it if it was so! The love 
between them would never be the same 
again. It couldn’t be. Her father 
Would never feel the same to his wife 
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after he knew, how could he? He was 
so straight himself ; he would think if 
she had done this she would do other 
things. He would never trust her 
again. 

Suddenly an idea came to her. What 
if she could see Kirby Shaw and ask 
him to put the blame on her—Mary. 
Why not? Perhaps she could plead 
with him. He had always been so good 
and kind to her—perhaps if she pleaded 
hard he would let her suffer for Myra 
—poor Myra, who was so sorry for 
what she had done. Myra was more 
to her father than she was now—with 
a sigh Mary admitted that; the wile 
came before the daughter. _ Besides, 
Mary was well aware her father 
thought her simple. He would think 
in stealing the print she had no idea of 
the magnitude of what she had done. 
Surely some story could be concocted 
to satisfy him, and somehow or other 
the print could be bought back from 
the man to whom Myra had sold it. 

All this flashed through Mary’s brain 
as she went down the_hill in the early 
morning to ‘‘ The Nest,’’ resolved to 
wait there until she could see Kirby 
Shaw. He was an early riser. What 
more likely than that he was already 
up and she would find him in his 
garden? 

“The Nest ’’ was an old-fashioned 
house standing away from the road in 
a long, irregular garden. There were 
no other houses near. The village of 
Thornleybury was a mile away, nestling 
against the hillside, a group of cluster- 
ing houses, a straggling street, and a 
church with a spire. 

The church clock struck six as Mary 
entered the garden. 

The study windows faced the lawn. 
There was a lamp burning ; the blinds 
were half-drawn. She went softly 
over the lawn and peeped into the room. 
Kirby Shaw was sitting by his desk 
with his back towards her. Why had he 
the lamp now? It was broad daylight. 
Had he been up very early writing and 
had dropped asleep? 

The window was ajar. 
it back and stepped in. 

‘““ Mr. Shaw,’’ she called gently. 

There was no answer. He must be 
sleeping very soundly—how quietly, 
too! 


She pushed 
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She wanted to cry. Somehow it 
gave her an awful sense of loneliness 
standing there. She had loved him so 
dearly, and now she knew he had never 
been worth it. He was a bad man. 

She crept forward and looked over 
his shoulder. He had been writing a 
letter—to her father! What for? He 
must have known he would be home 
soon. Why did he want to write to 


him? Closer she leant over his shoul- . 


her until she could read— 

** Dear Duke,—I think you ought to 
know the print you lost is to be found 
in the collection belonging to Hubert 
Mainwaring, Esq., of Grosvenor- 
square. He tells me it was sent to him 
by your wife. I think you ought——”’ 

Here there was a blur, a scrawl, as 
though the pen had dropped from his 
hand. 

Mary drew back. Something in the 
stillness of the figure over which she 
leant gave her an indefinable shiver of 
awe, a sense of fear. She moved 


_ round — and stood motionless with 


horror, for the face on which she looked 
was that of a dead man! 

She stood transfixed ; then slowly re- 
covering herself, she put out her hand, 
took the letter, and crushed it in her 
pocket. Then softly on tiptoe she went 
from the room. 


* * = * 


Six months later the valuable prints 
and the many art treasures belonging 
to the late Hubert Mainwaring, Esq., 


of Grosvenor-square, were sold by 
auction in London. 

Geoffrey Duke, hearing the sale was 
coming off, had instructed a dealer to 
purchase for him the portfolio of Baxter 
prints which was to be offered for sale. 
When it was sent to him at Thornleigh 
the first thing he discovered among the 
collection was his missing ‘‘ Queen's 
Coronation.’’ 

An exclamation of surprise from him 
brought his wife and Mary to his side. 
They had known nothing of his pur. 
chase. 

** Look !’’ he said, holding the print 
aloft. ‘‘ It’s the very one I lost. Here 
is the queer little pencil mark on the 
back in which my poor friend enclosed 
his initials. It’s the very print! J] 
would give anything to know how it 
came here.’’ 

Myra was deathly white, but only 
Mary noticed it. 

** Anything ?’’ said the young wife, 
pleadingly. ‘* You would give any- 
thing? Oh, Geoff, surely there’s one 
thing you wouldn’t give, and that’s our 
happiness.’’ 

He put his arms round her and kissed 
her. 

‘* No, dear,’’ he said fervently ; “ not 
that! I wouldn’t give that, for there 
is nothing so precious in the world to 
me as that.’’ 

Mary heard and went away, a soft 
light of thankfulness in her eyes. 

She had her reward. She had saved 
them both—but they must never know. 











Two Cryptograms. 


By Cyrus Ainsworth. 


CHAPTER L 


Y attention was first directed to 
the subject of ‘‘ hidden writ- 
ing’? by a story of Jules 

Verne’s, which ran serially through 
the ‘‘ Boys’ Own Paper ”’ when I was 
a youngster. I should think it must 
have been quite twenty-five years ago. 
A quarter of a century is a long way to 
rem.mber back, and I won’t pretend 
that I recall anything of the story ; but 
I have a distinct recollection of the in- 
terest I took in the cryptogram. It 
struck me as a glorious form of puzzle, 
and I was impressed almost to the 
point of awe by the apparent ease and 
completeness with which a man might 
conceal his meaning. 

Later, I read the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and my interest in the sub- 
ject increased. This was in my six- 
tee. h year. I was paying a visit to 
my bachelor uncle, Mr. Joseph New- 
ton, the only brother of my mother. 
He was my godfather as well as my 
uncle, and I had been named after him. 
My name is Joseph Andrews. 

Seeing my interest in cryptograms— 
I had discussed Poe’s stories with 
him—the old gentleman offered to set 
me one to solve, by way of a pastime. 
I hailed the idea with delight. 

“I shall do it. You see if I don’t,”’ 
I bragged loudly. 

“Oh,” said my uncle. 
must not make it too easy.’’ 

“Well, you needn’t make it too diffi- 
cult,” I replied. ‘‘ But I believe I 
Shall be able to do it. Poe says that 
any cryptogram can be solved.”’ 

“Poe was a genius,’’ said Uncle 
Joseph. ‘‘I don’t suppose I could 
manufacture a cryptogram that he 
Couldn’t have solved, but I may be 
able to puzzle my clever nephew. 
However, you shall have a week to do 
it ia, and a prize of five pounds if you 
succeed.’’ 

. My eyes glistened. 
#1” I said. 


** Then I 


** Let me get at 


This conversation took place during 
breakfast on Tuesday morning. After 
breakfast my uncle retired to his study, 
and an hour elapsed before he emerged 
again. Then he handed me a slip of 
paper. 

** There you are,”’ he said. ‘‘ Bring 
me the correct solution before bed- 
time on Monday next, and you shall 
have a five-pound note to spend.’’ 

I looked at the paper. This is what 
I saw :— 


I didn’t speak for a minute. 

I looked up, my uncle was smiling. 

“It doesn’t look a very easy one,”’ 
I said. 

“‘I don’t think it is,”’ he replied. 
** T’ve tried to make it fairly difficult. 
But I’ve given you a reasonable period 
of time in which to attempt it. 
Imagine yourself to be the command- 
ing officer of an army, and suppose 
that one of your aides has intercepted 
a cipher despatch belonging to the 
enemy. Obviously, you’d have to 
solve it in less than a week, or the 
solution would be of no practical use.”’ 

** Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘‘ that’s true. 
But there’s another point. If I knew 
that this was a war despatch, I should 
have some clue as to the sort of mean- 
ing that lies hidden. It would pro- 
bably refer to some attack that was to 
be made shortly, or something of that 
sort. Do you see what I mean?” 

Uncle Joseph laughed. ‘‘ You’re a 
sharp boy. Well, I don’t mind pass- 
ing you a hint. The answer is to be 
found in the Bible.’’ 

“ In the Bible! ’’ I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

‘“‘ Yes. It’s a scriptural quotation.’’ 

With that he left me, and I got to 
work, 
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Difficult as the cryptogram ap- 
peared, I did not despair of solving it. 
] had a week, which is quite a long 
time, and the prize of five pounds 
secmed very tempting to a boy of six- 
teen. 

I began by counting the letters. 
They numbered 112. ‘‘ The number 
of pounds in a hundredweight,’’ I said 
to myself, and wondered if it was 
merely a coincidence. As I could see 
no connection between scriptural quo- 
tations and the avoirdupois measure, 
1 decided that it was. 

Next, I analysed the 112 letters, 
with the following result : 

ABCDEFGHIJK LM? .O 

524794897——32710 
QOQRSTUVWXYZ 
—5 31311 1—8— 

The only letters which ran into 
double figures were T and O. There 
were thirteen T’s and ten O’s. Had 
the cryptogram been a simple one, like 
the one in Poe’s story of the Gold 
Bug, I should have been justified in 
assuming that T represented E, and 
O represented A, because E and A are 
the letters which occur most frequently 
in English. Unfortunately for this 
assumption, my uncle assured me that 
he had purposely made the crypto- 
gram difficult. 

However, as I had made my analysis, 
1 decided that I might as well try the 
test. The most frequently recurring 
letters, after T and O, were E and H, 
each of which occurred nine times. 
Then there were eight G’s and eight 
Y’s, and the letters, D, I, and N each 
occurred seven times. The only letters 
which appeared to be doubled were G, 
O, T, and Y. Now the letters that 
occur doubled in English are E, as in 
** feet,”” O, as in “‘ good,’’ T, as in 
‘ hitting,’’ and N, as in ‘“ running.’’ 
There are others, but these are the 
most common. The vowels A and I 
are very rarely doubled. 

Assuming the cryptogram to be a 
simple one, on these considerations I 
thought it likely that the representa- 
tion would be as follows : 

T would stand for E 

do. N 

do. A 
I 

O 


P 
3 


do. 
do. 


G_ would stand for T 
D do. H 
I do. D 
N do. R 

As this would account for 78 letters 
cut of the 112, if it were correct, it 
woulc probably be easy to deduce the 
remairing 34. Accordingly, I substi- 
tuted them in the cryptogram, with 
ihe following result : 

%, EEF ‘PMT TSORSTON 
i F AR DRNAINULIRP 
Se Pitter ya ete 
DHE ACHTEOOADE 
ae SICIEWHRHSTAO 
I ¢ OADOCAP NENFDR 
T-REANRADEHNRTCE, 

Th:-, of course, was absolutely unin- 
telligible. Clearly, no progress was to 
be made in this direction. I speedily 
decided that the cipher was not a 
simple one, and that so far I had 
inerely wasted my time. 

What to try next?—that was the 
question. 

I wrote the cryptogram out back- 
wards. This did not help me. If pos- 
sible, it looked more weird than in its 
original form. Then I split it up into 
groups of alternate letters. No result. 
Then I tried taking out every third 
letter ; but it was still as cryptic as 
ever. 

By this time I had a slight headache. 
It did not occur to me to leave the 
problem, however. I stuck to it man- 
fully, trying all sorts of combinations. 

A: dinner—which came as a very 
welcome interruption to my labours~ 
my uncle noticed that my face was 
flushed. 

‘Have you met with any success 
yet ?’’ he inquired. 

* admitted that I had not. 

“5 Don’t work too hard,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘ The five pounds will be 
dear sf earned if you give yourself brain 


” 


Vv 
R 
DE 


feve 

J did not think there was any dangef 
o” this, and after dinner I began agai. 
But . went to bed without having ob- 
tained any results worth mentioning. 

I rose late the following morning 
and felt strangely disinclined to go on 
with the thing. The five pounds 
seemed quite unattainable. But there 
is; a vein of obstinacy in my character 
which has oftén stood me in stead-when 
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other qualities have failed me. As a 
boy I had the reputation of being per- 
severing, It was quite undeserved. I 
am not persevering ; I am obstinate, 
and I hate to be beaten. 

I took holiday between breakfast 
and lunch, and I believe my uncle 
thought I had given up. 1T here was a 
twinkle in his eye when he inquired as 
to my success, which gave me that im- 
pression. But he was mistaken. After 
lunch I ~-ent at it again, and towards 
evening I began to get on the track. 

It was no more than a lucky shot 
which first put me in the way. Re- 
membering that the number of letters 
was the same as the number of pounds 
in a hundredweight, it occurred to me 
to break the cryptogram into groups 
of fourteen letters, for no better reason 
th-n that there are fourteen pounds in 
a stone, and eight stones in a hundred- 
weight. I arranged my groups in 
eight vertical colurrns, and the result 
astonished me : 

(eA NN 

WwW tT 

Poy YE 

a Co 

rPeaoVAD EN 

mss TS. & 
GME YN GO 

G 0-0'D B.E T T 

SAN TEL Y OD 
nie oe EEO 
NO: B E:T TiN 
SURCHARG 
Shs DCH I Cc 
THD G.-Y -T T 

A glance will make it clear to the 
rencer. My eight vertical columns 
furnished me with fourteen horizontal 
lies, and several of these were as 
ch-r as day. The first line, for in- 
st ce, contains two words, ‘‘ more 
than.”’ The second, ‘‘ to pay wit,’’ is 
not quite so plain, but, of course, 
“wit? might be the first three letters 
with.” “To pay with’’ would 
be an intelligible phrase. The fourth 
line contains the word ‘‘ father’? and 
ths letters ‘‘co,’’ which evidently 
begin another word, such as ‘‘ count ”” 
or “continue.”” The fifth line ‘‘ pro- 
viden,” is ‘‘ provident’? or ‘‘ Provi- 
dence.” “* Might spe’”’ is ‘* might 
s~ nd ” or ‘‘ might speed,’’ or some- 
thing like that. And so on. 


I 
( 
L 
I 
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Four of the lines are meaningless— 
namely, the third, the seventh, the 
tenth, and the fourteenth. Removing 
these, we have ten lines which, though 
not very intelligible as they stand, 
might easily become so if the broken 
words could be completed. I at- 
tempted to complete them, and soon 
found myself in difficulties. The 
eleventh line, for instance, I could 
complete only by adding a G, which 
gave me the astonishing result, ‘‘ No 
betting.’’ As I had been told that the 
correct answer was a scriptural quota- 
tion, this was ludicrous. ** Sur- 
charg’’ could only be completed as 
‘surcharge’’ or ‘‘ surcharged,’’ and 
the best result I could find for ‘‘ gled- 
chic’? was ‘‘ mingled  chicken.’’ 
What on earth did it all mean? 

Suddenly, in a moment of inspira- 
tion, the truth flashed across me. The 
four meaningless lines comprised the 
real cryptogram! The other ten were 
mere padding. They had been intro- 
duced to add to the difficulty of the 
problem. Probably they had been 
taken at random from a newspaper 
paragraph. 

I shook hands with myself on this 
discovery. Only two days of my week 
had elapsed, and the five pounds had 
come perceptibly nearer. 

Bedtime intervened before I could 
do any more. 

*“ How are you getting on?’’ said 
Uncle Joseph. 

I told him what progress I had 
made. His surprise was self-evident. 
‘** By Jove! ’’ he exclaimed. 

‘“* I think I’m on the right track,” I 
said. 

“You have displayed more acumen 
than I expected,’’ he replied. 

The next morning I went on with it. 
I took the cryptogram in its original 
form, and deleted the padding. The 
remainder consisted of thirty-two 
letters, as follows: 


TGYYFNHHDELDGYF 
GYNHHDGIYYOFTEIOT. 

An analysis of these letters informed 
me that out of the twenty-six letters 
which compose the English alphabet, 
only eleven had been employed. The 
vowels were singularly scarce, pute 
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bering only six—namely, two E’s, two 
I’s, and two O’s. The deduction I 
drew from these two facts was that the 
key was undoubtedly a difficult one. 

Y occurred oftener than any other 
letter. There were six Y’s, and four 
of the six were doubled. I thought it 
highly probable that Y represented E, 
but it was more than likely that it re- 
presented another letter as well. I 
noticed, too, that the group N H H D 
occurred twice in the sentence, and 
that there were no other H’s. 

I will not weary the reader with a 
detailed account of all the unsuccessful 
attempts I made. I found it no easy 
matter. Dinner-time arrived without 
my having obtained the smallest clue. 
After dinner I altered my tactics. 

I knew that the thirty-two letters 
were a quotation from Holy Writ. 
Therefore, I argued, it was probable 
that they contained one of the follow- 
ing words : God, Lord, Christ, Jesus, 
or Saviour. I determined to look for 
them, and in that order. The word 
** God ”’ yielded no result. Then I 
tried ‘‘ Lord.’’ First, I assumed that 
the four letters T G Y Y stood for 
**Lord.”’ This gave me nothing satis- 
factory. Nor was the matter mended 
by assuming that the five letters 
T GY Y F stood for ‘‘O Lord.”’ 
Next, I assumed that the first seven 
letters were to be read as ‘‘ The Lord.’’ 
This gave me the beginning of a 
notation : 

T stood for T 
Sc & $a 
Y éd&. Bol 
F do. O 
N_~ do. R 
NH d& .D 


Applying this to the entire sentence, 
I soon made out the following : 


TGYYFNHHDEL 
THELORD 
GYFGYNHHDGIYY 
HE HERD H 
OFTEIOT 

O T . 4 

The group of letters ‘‘H E — 
HERD” quickly suggested ‘‘ shep- 
herd,’’ and the true rendering was in 
my hands at once: 
** The Lord is my shepherd, I shail not 

want.’’ 


D 
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Eagerly I counted the letters, found 
that there were indeed thirty-two, and 
knew that I had succeeded. ; 

But what was the key to the alpha- 
betical substitution? That I had 
solved the cryptogram was rather due 
to good luck than to good manage. 
ment. I felt that I could not rest satis. 
fied until I had also discovered the key. 
So I wrote down the alphabet, and 
placed underneath it all the letters 
whose equivalents I had determined. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

I HY GH YEOFF 
RSTUVWXYZ 
NDT Ee 

I puzzled over this for some time, 
but presently O F F — N D suggested 
the word ‘‘ offend,’’ and then | remem. 
bered the sentence, ‘‘ If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out.’’ I filled in 
the missing letters, and found that this 
was really the key. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
IFTHYRIGHTEYE 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
OFFENDTHEE PLU 

No wonder I had found the crypto- 
gram difficult to solve. The key was 
a very awkward one, owing to the 
number of repetitions. If my uncle 
had not told me that the correct answer 
was to be found in the Bible, I might 
very well have puzzled over it for a 
week. 

However, as it was, I had solved it, 
key and all, in three days. My uncle 
congratulated me heartily on my suc- 
cess, and paid over the five pounds at 
once. 

‘* In future,’’ he said, ‘‘ I shall agree 
with Edgar Allan Poe that all crypto 
grams are soluble. But you’ve been 
marvellously quick.’’ 4 

I swallowed the praise greedily. 
Really, I myself was of opinion that I 
had done a clever thing. 


CHAPTER II. 


If the incident recorded in the pre 
vious chapter had not led up to 4 


sequel, it would have been hardly 
worth relating. But the sequel was 
many years distant. 


In December, 1908, I found myself 











very short of money. I had been 
married seven years, and my expenses 
had increased more rapidly than my in- 
come. Not knowing where to turn 
for money, I wrote to my uncle and 
asked him to oblige me with a loan. 

It was a forlorn hope. I had seen 
practically nothing of my uncle, who 
was now a good age, for some sixteen 
years. He himself had married whilst 
] was in my early twenties, and his 
marriage Had proved an unfortunate 
event for his godson and nephew—my- 
self. His wife resembled Mrs. Joe 
Gargery in her possession of a master 
mind. She ruled my uncle with a rod 
of iron, and kept her front door rigidly 
closed against hts relatives. 

] received no reply to my letter, and 
I cannot pretend that this astonished 
me. But I felt rather sore about what 
I chose to regard as my uncle’s un- 
kindness, and, though I cast the chief 
blame on his wife, I blamed my uncle 
for being such a weak puppet in her 
hands. Afterwards, I regretted my 
severity. In March, 1909, the old boy 
died. When I heard of his death, it 
occurred to me that he might have been 
ill for some time: I thought it quite 
possible that he had not seen my letter, 
and I felt sorry that I had judged him 
harshly. 

1 wondered if he had left me a 
legacy. I knew that my name had 
been down in his will before his 
marriage, but it seemed more than pro- 
bable that his wife’s master mind had 
procuned the cancellation of his old 
will, together with the production of 
anew one, from which my name would 
be missing. I was not left long in 
doubt. I attended the funeral, heard 
the will read, and learned that my uncle 
had left me his library. The bulk of 
the estate went to his widow. 

I would have greatly preferred a 
bequest in hard cash. Still, I was 
glad the old boy had not quite forgot- 
ten me. His library contained several 
valuable books, and these I decided to 
sell at once. I arranged with my 
uncle’s solicitor to have the library 
valued, with the exception of a few 
comparatively worthless books, which 
I made into a parcel and took home 
with me. 


A few weeks later I again eaw the 
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solicitor. The value of the library 
turned out to be very disappointing, 
and I expressed some natural chagrin. 

‘* You are not the only disappointed 
person,’’ said the solicitor. 

** Oh? ’’ I said. 

“ Between ourselves, Mr. Andrews, 
the widow has the greatest cause to 
complain. There is a mystery con- 
nected with your uncle’s estate, which 
I mention to you in confidence. It is 
just possible that you may be able to 
throw some light on it.’’ 

‘* What is the mystery? ’’ I asked. 

‘*The estate is worth a great deal 
less than was expected. Probably you 
are aware that it consisted mainly of 
shares in Consolidated Stock. It has 
transpired that early in January, a 
little more than two months ago, your 
uncle instructed a broker to sell 600 
shares. The transaction has been 
traced, and the broker admits that he 
sold the shares, at the price of 83§. 
The amount, as you may convince 
yourself by a little arithmetic, is some- 
what in excess of £50,000.”’ 

** Well? ”’ 

“We have not been able to trace 
what was done with the money. Your 
uncle undoubtedly received it, as the 
broker holds his receipt. But what 
became of it is a mystery.”’ 

‘* Was my uncle well enough to 
transact business in January?” I 
asked, thinking of my application for 
a loan. 

*‘Quite. He was hale and heart 
up to within a fortnight of his death.” 

It followed from this that he had 
received my letter, and that I had not 
judged him more uncharitably than he 
deserved. My feeling of soreness 
returned. 

‘*Do you know anything about the 
£50,000? ’’ said the solicitor. 

‘‘ Nothing whatever. What does 
the widow think of it? ’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Newton believes that her 
husband gave it away, to one or 
another of his impecunious relatives. 
He had many. But this is a mere sup- 
position on Mrs. Newton’s part. Have 
you, Mr. Andrews, observed any signs 
of sudden wealth in any of your own 
or your uncle’s relatives? ’’ 

‘* Indeed, I haven’t,’’ I replied. “I 
wish to goodness he had given me the 
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money. I could have found a use for 
it. But why should he have given it 
to anybody? Why not have left it in 
his will? ”’ 

The solicitor coughed. 

** My late client’s will was entrusted 
to his wife. I believe that she would 
have offered a strenuous resistance to 
any alteration.’ 

I laughed. ‘‘I should think that 
very probable,’’ I agreed. ‘‘ But it 
seems inconceivable that my uncle 
should have disposed of so large a sum 
without making a record of it some- 
where. Of course, you’ve consulted 
his bankers? ”’ 

** Of course. 
of the matter.’’ 

This was certainly a mystery, and an 
interesting one. I began to feel 
excited. 

** To whom would the money belong, 
if it should be found? ”’ I asked. 

**That would depend. If the per- 
son in whose possession it was found 
could not show a clear title to it, we 
should presume it to form part of the 
estate, which was willed almost un- 
conditionally to the widow.”’ 

‘*Humph!”’ I said. ‘‘ If that’s the 
case, I shall waste no time looking for 
it. Iam under no obligations to Mrs. 
Newton. ”’. 

But after I had left the solicitor, I 
wasted (or occupied) a good deal of 
time in thinking about the matter. I 
found it a highly interesting conun- 
drum. 

It was quite clear to me that if my 
uncle’s desire had been to benefit any 
of his relatives—say, myself, for in- 
stance—he would have found it well- 
nigh impossible to do so by direct be- 
quest. His wife’s master mind inter- 
posed an_ insuperable obstacle. 
Whether he liked it or not, he would 
have no resource but to adopt clan- 
destine methods. But whom had he 
desired to benefit, and what curious 
method had he resorted to? 

Was there any secret meaning in his 
bequest to myself? Would the con- 
tents of his library shed a light on the 
mystery ? 

I returned hurriedly to the solicitor’s 
fice, and countermanded my order 
for the sale of the books. I pleaded a 
sentimental excuse, saying that I 


They know nothing 
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should not care to part with any of my 
uncle’s belongings until I had handled 
them all myself, and metaphorically 
said good-bye to them, etc. I den’t 
know whether the solicitor was de- 
ceived or not. Probably not. 

Then I went home, and had a good 
look at the few worthless books which 
I had brought away in the first in- 
stance. I found nothing there. 

I spent the following day in remov- 
ing all the books from my _ uncle’s 
library to my own home. Then I set 
myself to examine them all. And pre- 
sently I found something. The books 
included a complete edition of the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe, and on the 
fly-leaf of the fourth volume, which 
contained, amongst other things, the 
article on Cryptology, I found the fol- 
lowing : 


XL4PSITHEMNBLIES 
KSABERKRITHDAL 
OVTELOPTODS6GH 
KRPIZIS PS ta Tes 
ADMAECTTDEYR 
BHAIKCEFKI ‘ 


_ 


MA rama AmZzSnnmAaxmu 


"'CTJA 
ISTTDPHEHATI. 

Back rolled the curtain of years, as 
at the hand of a magician. Once again 
I was a boy in my uncle’s library, 
solving a Scriptural cryptogram for a 
prize of five pounds; also, for the plea- 
sure of doing it, and the still greater 
pleasure of proving that I could do it, 
How well I remembered my uncle's 
astonishment, and the air with which 
he had said: ‘‘ In future I shall agree 
with Poe. All cryptograms are 
soluble. ’”’ 

I could not doubt the meaning of 
this. Once again my uncle had set 
me a problem. Only, this time, the 
prize was worth winning. No paltry 
five-pound note hung on this crypto- 
gram. Perhaps he had not left me 
the whole fifty thousand ; but, some 
thing he had left me, and it rested with 
myself to discover what it was. 
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I will not tax the reader’s patience 
with a long account of my attempts. 
They were many and tedious. The 
cryptogram contained a dickens of a 
lot of padding. When I had taken it 
out, I found myself left with thirty-four 
letters, obtained by taking  alter- 
nately every sixth and ninth letter. 

IHETEHPTFDYFGIO 
HNYEDTFHOTDTFTE 
FIOE. 

To these thirty-four letters I applied 
the old key—how well I remembered 
it!—‘‘If thy right eye offend thee, 

The result came out as 
follows : 

A.D. MCMIX. JOSEPH 
ANDREWS. JOINT 
STOCK BANK, 

The meaning of this was as clear as 
day. My uncle had opened an account 


in the Joint Stock Bank, in my name. 
The date, 1909, agreed with the solici- 
tor’s account of the sale of the Con- 
solidated shares. 

The following morning I presented 
myself at the Joint Stock Bank, re- 
quested an interview with the man- 
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ager, and told him I had reason to 
believe that an account had been 
opened in my name, by my late uncle, 
Mr. Joseph Newton. The manager 
smiled, and requested a specimen of 
my signature. I gave him one, and 
he compared it with a letter. 

** May I see that letter? ’’ I said. 

He handed it to me. It was my 
own letter, addressed to my uncle in 
December, 1908. I saw that this was 
so, and handed it back. 

‘* You may keep it,’’ said the man- 
ager. ‘‘If you will sign our book, we 
shall have no further need of the letter. 
And I suppose I may give you a 
cheque-book, Mr. Andrews? ”’ 

I nodded my agreement. 

‘““What is the amount to my 
credit? ’’ I asked, 

‘‘ Fifty thousand pounds,’’ he re- 
plied. 

I informed the solicitor of my good 
fortune the same day, and received his 
congratulations. I presume he passed 
on the information to Mrs. Newton, 
but her congratulations have not yet 
reached me. 











Redmond’s 


* Scoop.” 


By C. D. Leslie. 


L 


Y a curious coincidence the editor, 
the news editor, and the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ London Daily 

Reporter ’’ were closeted in Mr. Pott’s 
private room debating the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the paper, while the 
young man who was to give it all the 
notoriety they desired—though not the 
sort of notoriety they wanted—waited 
in the adjacent room till the news 
editor was disengaged. 

The ‘‘ Reporter’’ was _ suffering 
badly from want of circulation — a 
disease to which youthful journals, 
whether daily, weekly, or monthly, are 
prone. The usual remedies had been 
administered in vain. The editor had 
paid large sums to celebrities for 
signed articles on matters of moment, 
and commissioned special correspon- 
dents to cable long screeds from the 
uttermost ends of the earth. The 
business manager had plastered Lon- 
don’s hoardings with Brobdingnagian 
entreaties to ‘* Read the ‘ Daily 
porter the best investment for a 
halfpenny in the world.’? The news 
editor had ‘‘ featured’’ the events of 
the day in which the public took in- 
terest, and let no item of news worth 
publishing escape him. 

‘* Nothing,’’ stated Conningsby, 
who did the half-column of humorous 
verse and prose which appeared on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, “ will 
raise the circulation of the ‘ Reporter ’ 
except a charge of dynamite under the 
printing presses.’’ But this jeu 
d’esprit never appeared in print nor 
that which said ‘‘ His Majesty had 
been pleased to grant a peerage to Mr. 
S. Pott, who had decided to be known 
henceforth as ‘‘ the Pot of Jam.”’ 

It was true that Stephen Pott, M.P., 
who had made a fortune out of pre- 
serves, started the ‘‘ Reporter’”’ 
partly in hope of influencing the 
Government to grant him a peerage, 
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or at least a baronetcy; it was 
equally true he now wished he had 
attempted a more economical way of 
attaining his political and social ambi- 
tions. He had seen a second hundred 
thousand pounds follow the first, and 
still, after two years, the ‘‘ Reporter” 
remained the ugly duckling of the 
Metropolitan Press, the daily least 
asked for at every bookstall in 
London. 

To-day he was full of his latest 
grievance ; a fellow-member at his 
club had asked him if the paper was 
still in existence, and this after he had 
paid forty thousand pounds for adver- 
tising purposes and was still paying 
five hundred a week. ‘‘ It ain’t doing 
me a bit of good,”’ he added, bitterly ; 
‘* it’s all money wasted.”’ 

Stephen Pott was a self-made man, 
and in moments of excitement threw 
grammar to the winds. 

‘Mr. Paull and I give the public a 
good paper for a halfpenny,’’ the edi- 
tor pointed out. ‘* But we can’t force 
people to buy it.” 

‘* Gentlemen, I’m not blaming y-u, 
but I’m getting tired of this continual 
pay, pay, pay. If the circulation don't 
go up pretty soon we close down. I’m 
fed up. That’s all I got to say,’’ and 
the millionaire proprietor nodded fare- 
well, and walked forth to the luxurious 
Mercédés him outside the 
building. 

‘© My editorial chair,’’ drawled the 
D’you hear 

Lord Strawberry 's_ fer- 
and he lit a cigarette with 


awaiting 


occupier, ‘‘ feels tottery. 
it squeak ? 
menting,”’ 
an insouciant air. 

But Austin Paull took the crisis more 
seriously. The editor was a_ nota- 
bility, even a celebrity, whose record 
as a war correspondent, lecturer, and 
novelist filled nearlv half a column of 
‘© Who's Who.’’ If he left the ‘‘ Re- 
porter ’’ he could still make his thou- 
sand a vear with ease. But Paull was 
much younger, and his career lay 
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before him, bound up, so far as he 
could see, in the ‘‘ Daily Reporter.”’ 

He felt the failure of the journal 
keenly. He had spared neither him- 
self nor his staff to supply a bright and 
readable news service. He had kept 
the paper out of libel actions. He had 
done good work, and he knew it ; but 
a journalist is judged by results, and a 
news editor whose paper dies of want 
of circulation is not likely to get a 
similar post in a hurry. 

He went to his sanctum, and found 
his brother awaiting him to report the 
result of an assignment. 

Redmond Paull filled a desk in the 
reporters’ room, though he seldom sat 
there, for Austin recognised the claims 
of kinship only so far that he worked 
his younger brother rather harder than 
the rest of the staff. 

“See him?’’ snapped the 
editor. 

**No ; he.was out of town.’ 

** H’m, here’s an outsider sent us an 
account of a fatal accident in Kilburn 
—boy killed by a motor ’bus. Go and 
verify.”” 

‘* Austin,’’ said the junior — the two 
were alone—‘‘can | take a week's 
holiday, from next Saturday? ”’ 

‘* Where do you want to go?”’ 

““Yarmouth. I shall stay with the 
Hemmings.”’ 

‘“‘ Kitty at home? ”’ 
broadly. ‘‘ Redmond, a__ reporter 
shouldn’t blush. All right ; take a 
week, but don’t take a special licence 
with you.”’ 

“Oh, don’t rag, Austin. I shan’t 
trouble you to give me away just yet. 
But look here,’’ added the speaker, in- 
genuously, ‘‘may I tell Mrs. Hem- 
mings I’m going strong, and to have a 
rise of screw shortly? ”’ 

“No; you may not, young man. 
You’re more likely, and I’m more 
likely, to be out of collar before many 
weeks are past. Pott’s turning rusty 
at the cheques he has to sign. Entre 
nous, we’re losing a thousand a week.”’ 

“I say, that’s bad. If I could only 
make a scoop for the paper! ”’ 

“Keep your eyes open at Yar- 
mouth,’’ said Austin dryly. ‘‘ If Nel- 
son’s Column is stolen or the German 


Army lands. on the beach, let the ‘ Re 


news 


Austin smiled 


sé 


potter” have first information. Clear 
out, and send Battly to me.”’ 

Paull junior reached Southtown 
station on the following Saturday, in 
his pocket a ten-pound note and in his 
heart a thorough determination to have 
a jolly week’s holiday. With the elas- 
ticity of youth he had decided the 
** Reporter ’’ would not die of want of 
circulation and throw Austin and him- 
self out of work. Something would 
turn up to render the paper famous. 
Perhaps the Fates would be kind and 
permit him to be the instrument to 
save its life. Perhaps Kitty would be 
on the platform to welcome him. She 
was, and the first glimpse he caught of 
her made him confess to himself there 
wasn’t a girl in London to hold a 
candle to her. In the train he had de- 
cided to be cautious, to philafider dis- 
creetly with his old sweetheart. On the 
platform he was resolved, before the 
week was out, to know how he stood 
with her. The very idea of letting 
another man come between him and 
Miss Hemmings was unthinkable. 

Kitty was all smiles and pink roses, 
so radiant, so frankly delighted to see 
her old chum and playmate, that Red- 
mond felt shame for his secret and 
momentary lapse from allegiance. They 
took up their old intimacy where they 
had left it. They had so much to tell 
each other that the drive to Princes- 
street, which cost 2s. and 2d. for the 
portmanteau, seemed to last two 
minutes. But they crowded much talk 
into it. The visitor described his nine 
months in London and his work on the 
** Reporter,’’ and Kitty, though her 
life had been less eventful, had quite 
as much to say for herself. Mrs. 
Hemmings welcomed him _ with 
motherly kindness, and altogether Red- 
mond’s holiday began as delightfully 
as he had anticipated. 

In June Yarmouth is at its best. Its 
incomparable air and incomparable 
bloaters are an all-the-year-round asset, 
but the tripper element in the month 
of roses is inconspicuous, and the sea, 
if the weather is summer-like, not too 
cold for bathing. 

The Paulls had been born and bred 
in a vicarage some dozen miles inland, 
and knew the town well, and Red- 
mond, with Kitty as ciceron¢, devoted 
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Sunday and Monday to visiting old 
haunts and renewing old acquaint- 
ances. But Monday evening Miss 
Hemmings had to spend with her 
grandmother—a duty visit—and the 
journalist about eight o’clock found 
himself deliberating how to pass the 
evening. The air was so soft and the 
beach so tempting he decided to walk 
along the shore towards Caister ; the 
sea and the solitude, after nine months 
in London, appealed to him. 

At a swinging pace he set out, and 
soon left behind him the few strollers 
and the knots of boys bathing, and had 
the beach to himself. Dusk fell like a 
cloak over land and sea, and _ the 
streaks of red in the west, the after- 
glow of the sunset, began to fade, but 
darkness came slowly, and, looking 
seawards over the smooth waters, the 
pedestrian could discern the form of 
the breakers on the other side of the 
Roads, which were bare of ships. And 
then came the unexpected. 

Redmond could never remember 
when he first became aware of the 
apparition that arose in the eastern 
sky, but he found himself staring at it 
and wondering for the moment if it 
was real. For never had so strange a 
vision sailed in the air, never in the 
history of our ocean-girt isle had the 
inviolate sea been defied and such an 
invader passed over the water and 
threatened to land on our shores. 

He saw a ship in the sky, not an air- 
ship of the type familiar to all readers 
of the illustrated papers, that is to say 
a conglomeration of box kites and pro- 
pellers and levers—a fantastic and 
fragile toy, but a real, substantial 
small ship or big boat sailing in the 
air. It carried two masts and a bow- 
sprit, and flew a jib from its fore- 
mast, as well as a square sail or two. 
The second mast, at the stern, carried 
a mainsail. From amidships two pro- 
pellers, canvas-clad, several yards 
long, projected, flapping like wings. 
This miracle of the air came out of the 
east over the Roads—the famous Yar- 
mouth Roads, that is to say, which 
mariners know as well as the London 
cabman knows Piccadilly—at a height 
of some thirty feet above the water ; it 
crossed Redmond’s_ vision about 
twenty-five yards in front of him, then 
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tacked, swung round, and, dipping, 
flew in his direction. Simultaneously 
the sails were lowered. Like a bird 
settling, it approached the ground and 
hung momentarily motionless a few 
yards above it. Then came the final 
marvel. From its sides four poles 
like legs dropped, the points expand- 
ing like a bird’s foot, and resting 
solidly on the sand, and, with a final 
settling movement, the flying ship, so 
to speak, came to anchor. 

Lost in amazement and wonder at 
the ship’s evolutions, Redmond had 
hardly noticed the crew. He now saw 
there were three men in the hull, who 
were lowering a short rope ladder and 

;preparing to descend. He ran up just 
as the first of them reached terra 
firma. 

** Good 
passenger, politely. 
we?’”’ 

‘Great Yarmouth—within a couple 
of miles of. Who are you—where do 
you come from?” jerked the journa- 
list. 

‘‘Thought we’d strike the island 
about here,’’ remarked the voyager, 
addressing his two companions, who 
now descended. All three stretched 
their limbs and beamed upon each 
other. 

‘“Young man,’’ said the _ first 
speaker, impressively, ‘‘ you’re the 
first Britisher to see the invention of 
this century. Reckon the Wrights’ll 
take a back seat now.”’ 

‘‘ But you’re an American? ”’ chal- 
lenged Redmond, for the speaker's 
accent was unmistakable. : 

‘“ A citizen of the greatest republic 
in the world, sir, and as proud of it as 
of being the inventor of this little craft. 
Ain’t she a dandy—ain’t shé a peach? 
Look at her! ”’ 

‘* She’s a miracle,” 
mond. 
do you make a 
vessel sail in the air? 
laws of gravitation.”* 

He spoke standing by one of the 
legs, and peering at the hull just 
above his head. Already, notebook in 
hand, he was measuring with his eve 
the dimensions of the aerial ship. 
‘‘Leneth, about 10ft. ; width, about 
4{t. ; almost square aft; shape, short 


evening,’’ said the aerial 
‘* Say, where are 


agreed Red- 
‘* But how do you do it? How 


substantially-built 
You defy the 
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and squat, but for the bow more like 
a swing-boat than a sea or ocean craft ; 
bottom almost flat; sides some ft. 
high; colour, yellow ’’—such were the 
memoranda he hastily scrawled. 

The men were talking apart in a 
language unrecognisable to Redmond, 
and he cut into the conversation. 

‘‘What’s vour motive power?’’ he 
demanded, and this time waited an 
answer. 

‘Compressed air,’’ said the Ameri- 
can. ‘‘ That works the propellers; 
safer than petrol. Say, what’s the best 
hotel in the vicinity? ’? Then he added, 
‘* We are too close to the sea. We must 
shift her a bit. Wait a minute.’’ 

The two foreigners were ascending 
the rope ladder, and the speaker pre- 
pared to join them. 

‘‘May I come up?”’ eagerly queried 
the journalist. 

‘“No; keep back, young man,’ 
the reply. 

The speaker pulled himself up, and 
immediately afterwards the flying ship 
commenced to rock, the outstretched 
propellers to flap wing-like, and the 
legs to ascend into the hull; the vessel 
rose in the air, swung round seawards, 
and vanished into the darkness of the 
night ! 

The special representative of the 
“Daily Reporter ’’ stood with legs 
apart, gaping at the sea and the 
gathering darkness too flabbergasted to 
utter a sound. 

In the very few minutes between the 
arrival and the departure of the flying 
ship the dusk had turned to darkness, 
and she was out of sight in no time. 
Too late Redmond saw the American 
and his companion had fled from him 
tc avoid questions, though what haven 
for the night they expected to find on 
the bosom of the German Ocean was 
a problem beyond him. He could see 
no ship. He looked at his watch. 
Ten o’clock. It would be possible to 
wire a column to the ‘‘ Daily Reporter’’ 
in time for next morning’s edition. He 
commenced to run across the Denes so 
as to strike the Caister Road and get 
back to Yarmouth. 

A scoop, a scoop at last for the 
“Daily Reporter.’ But how he had 
squandered this unique opportunity 
which had literally dropped out of the 


> was 


He anathematised himself as 
he ran. He had gained so little infor- 
mation; neither the names of the 
voyagers, their port of embarkation, 
nor the means by which the solid ship 
10de the air like a bird. The motive 
power — compressed air — and the 
dimensions of the craft were all the de- 
tails at his command. Had he not 
like a fool produced his reporter’s note- 
book and betrayed his profession, how 
much more knowledge of the unique 
ship and her crew he might have 
gained! However, even as things 
were he would thrill London on. the 
morrow and make the ‘‘ Reporter ’’ 
the most widely-read and_ talked-of 
jovrnal in the metropolis. 

It was half-past ten when he reached 
a post office, and, flourishing his re- 
porter’s pass book, which he luckily 
car-ied, announced himself as_ the 
special correspondent of the London 
‘* Daily Reporter.’”’ ‘‘I’ve a long 
message to send—several hundred 
words.’’ 

First he wrote a brief message to 
Austin to prepare him for the news 
coming over the wires. That de- 
spatched, he began an account of how 
the flying ship had sailed out of the 
east and descended beside him. 

‘* Out of the east, out of the clouds, 
riding the air like a bird, scorning the 
restless seas that guard our shores, an 
aeri:l ship, to which the aeroplane of 
to-day is but a toy, descended on Yars 
mouth beach to-night.”’ 

So he began, and, presently warm- 
ing to his task, told brilliantly,in arrest- 
ing, nervous English, the story of 
the airship: how it had come, 
rested on the sands, and departed 
after the occupants had _ conversed 
with him. The wonder and the 
miracle of it were subtly transferred 
to paper. As a piece of descriptive 
journalism he had never done anything 
so good, and when finally he laid down 
his pencil after describing the parting 
flight it was in a mood of complete con- 
tent with himself. The occasion had 
come and not found him wanting. 

Mentally and physically tired out, 
Raymond emerged from the post 
office and, more by accident than de- 
sign, wandered down to the beach. 
Ihe drowsy murmur of the waves on 


clouds ! 





the sands-~-whispered reminiscently to 
the young man of the delights of by- 
gone evenings spent on the water, and 
a desire to repeat them assailed him. 
It would berestful to his jangled nerves 
to float for a while-on the hosom of the 
ocean. And as luck would have it, a 
boat was moored to the breakwater by 
which he stood. It was the work of a 
moment to step in and untie the 
painter; in another he was rowing out 
seawards. 

A few stars alone pierced the dark- 
ness that wrapped land and sea. Ray- 
mond pulled straight out till the lights 
of the piers were well astern, and the 
thought of turning was in his mind 
when a sudden blow pitched him from 
his seat. An iron prow had cut the 
boat in two, and she sank like a stone, 
and with her, the reporter, whose be- 
lated and ineffectual cry of ‘‘ Look 


out! ’’ was choked by salt water. 
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Like manna in the wilderness the 
telegram descended on Austin Paull, 
starving for a sensation to fill his 
columns. Nothing could have been 
more opportune. The public were 
avid about airships that could really 
fly. He glowed with joy. London 
would devour the ‘‘ Reporter’’ to- 
morrow. ‘The editor, summoned by 
telephone from his Club, perused 
the first instalment with animation, 
and in his excitement let his cigarette 
go out. Presently came the conclud- 
ing portion, and the ‘‘ story ’’ could 
be read as a whole. 

** Sure it’s O.K., Paull; this is from 
your junior? ’’ queried the chief as he 
laid it down. 

Austin produced the private wire. 
* It’s the youngster’s screed,’’ he 
stated confidently. ‘‘ I’d swear to jt.’’ 

‘* That’s all right then; we can't 
afford to make mistakes. Is there time 
for a leader? Where’s Hooper? ”’ 

The business manager (he came from 
Glasgow and his name was MacIntosh) 
saw his chance, and rested not that 
night. Salvation Army shelters and 
common lodging-houses were visited, 
and by seven next morning men were 
selling the *‘ Daily Reporter ’’ at street 
corners, holding flaming bills, ‘‘ Eng- 


land Invaded by a Flying Ship,” in 
their hands. All London had head 
the news by ten o’clock, and the de. 
mand for the paper lasted into the 
afternoon, though the evening journals 
published Redmond’s story t ver- 
batim and without comment by ten 
o’clock, merely saying, ‘‘ The Yar. 
mouth correspondent of the ‘ Daily Re. 
porter’ writes . . . .” 

But the triumph of the ‘* Reporter” 
was short lived. Telegrams began to 
pour in from Yarmouth stating that 
the story of the flying ship was a story 
as far as Yarmouth was concerned, and 
that Redmond Paull had vanished. By 
two o’clock a perturbed editor and a 
haggard news editor were debating the 
situation. 

** It looks bad,” said the chief. “It 
hits us betwixt wind and water. The 
secretary of the Aeronautical Club says 
the story’s bosh. The Central News 
man and the ‘ Evening Argus’ both 
say they’ve interviewed Mrs. Heme 
mings, and that Redmond didn’t sleep 
at her house last night. They say posi- 
tively the entire story is a fabrication, 
and now I’ve read it again I believe it 
is. Why did the ship vanish after the 
youngster had talked with the crew? 
Where is it now? He invented the 
yarn either as a joke or in a temporary 
fit of insanity, and now he’s bolted.” 

‘* Redmond is incapable of writing it 
for a joke, and he’s a cool-headed 
youngster. The very last man to 
qualify for Colney Hatch.” 

The editor mutely waved the 
‘* flimsies.’? 

‘* IT can’t explain and I don’t under- 
stand,’’ confessed Paull, ‘‘ but I'll 
stake my life on Redmond’s sanity and 
Ieyalty.”’ ; 

‘** You’d better take the next train to 
Yarmouth and yourself investigate the 
tatter.’’ 

““1?’? Austin was shocked. It is 
as infra dig to send the news editor of 
a London daily investigating news as 
to set an hotel chef peeling potatoes. 

‘“ Yes,’’ said the commander-in-chief 
positively. ‘‘ Battly will do your work 
during your absence. We're on the 
rcecks, Paull. This double mystery 
trust be fully investigated. And you 
are the best man to do it.” 

Austin found Mrs. Hemmings white- 
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faced and worried. Kitty had cried 
herself half-blind. There was news 
by this time, but news of the worst. 
Redmond’s straw boater had been 
found on the beach washed up by the 
waves, and a boat moored near the 
Aquarium, containing two oars, was 
missing. 

In company with two ‘‘ specials” 
from other papers, Austin searched the 
shore and questioned people as to the 
possibility of a flying ship appearing 
from the sea at 9.45—the time Red- 
mond had given—and alighting on the 
beach half-way between Caister and 
Yarmouth. By this time an oar from 
the missing boat had come askpre near 
the jetty. 

Finally, said one special, who wore 
spectacles and a soft hat, and looked 
as learned as a German professor : 
‘We need worry no further about this 
so-called mystery. It’s a simple case 
of hallucination and suicide. A young 
earnest reporter strolling along the 
beach longing probably to encounter 
some startling incident, which to re- 
cord will make him famous. He con- 
ceives the idea of a flying ship, and so 
vividly does his imagination work that 
he sees it and speaks to the occupants 
as surely as Hamlet saw and spoke to 
the ghost. In good faith he rushes to 
the telegraph office and wires the story 
to London. Presently his brain clears, 
the airy dream passes, and he realises 
he’s committed professional suicide. 
He rushes to the sea, commandeers a 
boat, rows out, and drowns himself. 
What do you say? ”’ 

“That you are an infernal ass,’ 
said Austin. 

Nevertheless, when later in the day 
he wired the ‘‘ Reporter,’’ he was un- 
able to deny that general opinion 
deemed the flying ship a figment of 
Redmond’s imagination, and that the 
young man had drowned himself. 
“ But I hold firmly to my previous be- 
lief that my brother really saw the 
flying ship ; neither will I assume him 
dead till I identify his body.’’ 

“Cold comfort, this,” sighed the 
editor of the ‘‘ Daily Reporter,’’ and 
to add to his troubles Mr. Pott de- 
Scenced upon him that evening, and 
the Parliamentarian’s language was 
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distinctly unparliamentary. He splut- 
tered in his wrath. 

‘* Damn your reputation ! ’’ said the 
goaded editor at last. ‘‘ It’s my own 
I’m thinking of. I once shot a man 
in Texas for saying half what you’ve 
stuttered. I’m not one of your bottle- 
washers, Pott. Go and ferment out- 
side.”’ 

Breathing fire and fury and threats 
of injunctions, the proprietor retired. 

** What’s our policy ? ’’ asked Battly, 
temporarily second in command. 

** We stand by our special represen- 
tative, and entreat our readers to sus- 
pend their verdict for the present. 
Where’s Hooper?—no, I’ll write the 
leader myself. ”’ 

Next day the press, morning and 
evening, some in anger, some in sor- 
row, gave the ‘*‘ Daily Reporter.”’ the 
‘‘ dressing down ”’ they deemed it de- 
served for inflicting fairy tales of 
science upon the British public. The 
editor only smiled. ‘‘ We wanted to 
be talked of and written about, and, 
by the Lord Harry, we’ve got what 
we prayed for.”’ 

Ere nightfall, however, the situation 
took a turn for the better. The Inde- 
pendent Press Association issued a wire 
from their Yarmouth correspondent to 
the effect that he had interviewed a 
fisherman, who swore he had seen a 
sailing boat flying a little above the 
water at the time stated by Redmond. 
He had said nothing about it at the 
time, ‘‘as 1 wouldn't ’ave been be- 
lieved.’”’ 

‘““ Head it ‘The Flying Ship: Our 
Representative Vindicated,’’’ said the 
editor ; ‘*‘ our stock’s on the rise. If 
only young Paull would turn up! ” 

Two days later this desire was grati- 
fied. A coastguard near the South 
Foreland saw a figure lying on the 
beach, which on closer inspection 
turned out to be the insensible body 
of a young man with a bad cut at the 
back of the head. An hour later a 
wire running, ‘*‘ Redmond Paull 
found,’’ reached London. 

Paull it was, dressed in the clothes 
he had worn on the Monday he had 
disappeared, his notebook, reporter’s 
pass book, letters, and money intact in 
his pockets. But, alas, he was in no 
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state to give explanation of how he 
had reached the shore of Kent. 

Luckily a private hospital lay only a 
mile away, and thither he was carried, 
and before the day was out Austin, Mrs. 
Hemmings, and Kitty stood by his bed- 
side. 

** He’ll recover,’’ said the doctor. 
** He’s got a thick head and a strong 
constitution. The blow would have 
killed five men out of six. Yes, I should 
say he got it on the Monday. Oh, no; 
there’s no reason to anticipate any 
brain trouble. All he wants is rest 
and quiet.’’ 

On the evening of the following day 
a taxi drew up before the immense 
building consecrated to the production 
of the ‘‘ Daily Recorder,’’ which the 
business manager vaunted had a circu- 
lation.greater than the rest of the Lon- 
don daily and evening Press combined. 
The occupant, alighting, presented the 
magnificent commissionaire with his 
card. 

** The editor, I desire to see him.”’ 

Editors as a class are not accessible 
at ten o’clock at night, but the name 
on the card was sufficient to introduce 


the distinguished owner of it immedi- 


ately into the chief’s private room. 
The latter, a big man with the piercing 
eye of a soldier and the forehead of a 
statesman, came forward to receive 
him. 

**You in London, Count! 
bonoured by this visit.’ 

“I am _ not in London,”’ said the 
visitor, shaking hands; ‘‘ please 
understand I am incognito. All I seek 
is a little information.”’ 

‘* I am quite at your service, Count.”’ 

** It is noc secret,’’ said the visitor, 
as, obeying the editor’s gesture, two 
stenographers began unobtrusively to 
rere. ‘* All I ask is a list of the lead- 
ing British metallurgists; that is to say, 
chemists who have made a life study of 
metals. ’’ 

‘he editor scribbled a few lines on a 
card and despatched it. ‘‘ And what 
is the latest news in the aeronautic 
world ?’’ he inquired blandly. 

** That we are ahead,’’ retorted the 
visitor, 

*“*I said news,” was the smiling 
response. 

‘*] will tell you,’* said the Count, 
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suddenly. ‘‘ After all, the secret is 
useless to us.”” He drew a smail 
object from his pocket, and laid it on 
the editor’s desk. 

“* Celiuloid? ’’ queried that gentle. 
man. 

The visitor only smiled. 

** Amazing,’’ murmured the editor, 
He held in his hands a few square 
inches of a thin yellow fragile-looking 
material, but so tough that, thouzh 
slightly pliable, it would not tear. It 
even, lying on the desk, resisted the 
peint of a penknife driven with con- 
siderable force upon it. Suddenly the 
Englishman smote the desk with Lis 
palm. ‘* The Flying Ship,’ he cried ; 
** she was built of this! ”’ 

The Count nodded. ‘‘ She is no 
more,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘ and the secret 
of her construction died with the 
inventor.”’ 

““ He was an American. He came 
to our Government some months ago 
with this marvellous fabric—feather- 
weight steel. He had many sheets of 
it—enough for an airship. Where or 
how he made it he would not tell. Re- 
cognising its enormous value for aero- 
nautical purposes, we closed with his 
terms, exorbitant though they were. 
He insisted on secrecy during construc- 
tion, and, the better to ensure it during 
trials, a submarine was placed at his 
disposal. He built the ship the reporter 
in your contemporary described. Some 
very successful tests were carried out 
on the North Sea. I witnessed the 
earlier ones. I have seen the ship fly 
a mile over the water. As a flying 
machine she was perfect. The pro- 
peller wings were the only difficulty ; 
compressed air actuated them, and the 
power was exhausted after two or three 
miles.”’ 

The messenger returning interrupted 
this recital. The editor snatched the 
paper from his hand and waved him 
away. = 

‘* Please proceed, Count.” 5 

“ Last Monday the submarine was in 
Yarmouth Roads, and the inventor, no 
shipping being in sight, decided to de- 
scend on the coast a mile away. He and 
two assistants did so. The flight was 
witnessed by a young man who proved 
to be a journalist, and began to ask 
questions. They left him and returned 
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to the vessel. That night the sub- 
marine ran down a boat containing the 
same young man. They rescued him 
badly hurt. He lay unconscious for 
three days, and then, as he was out of 
danger, they landed him on the beach. 
But on the previous day a_ terrible 
calamity happened. The flying ship 
was on deck ready for a trial, when a 
carelessly-thrown-away cigar butt set it 
on fire. It blazed like tinder, and in 
trying to put it out our frenzied inven- 
tor burnt himself so badly that he died 
a few hours later.”’ 

‘* And the secret, 
him? ”’ 

‘* Alas ! that is so. We have searched 
the papers he left, in vain. That frag- 
ment of the fabric which you hold is 
the only piece, save a few charred frag- 
ments, in existence. It was stolen 
weeks ago by one of the men who 
helped the inventor. All our metallur- 
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gists have failed to disclose its com- 
ponent parts. Perhaps one of yours 
may be more successful.’’ 

* * * * * * 

But up to the present this problem 
has baffled all living metallurgists. 

A discreetly-worded statement in the 
** Recorder vindicated the ‘* Daily 
Reporter ’’ and Redmond, who a few 
weeks later returned to his desk none 
the worse for his adventures. His 
name carries weight in Fleet-street to- 
day, and the ‘‘ Recorder ’’ would be 
glad to have him, but he sticks to the 
‘* Reporter,’’ now so flourishing, that 
** Lord Strawberry ’’ has good hopes «st 
a baronetcy. 

The grateful Pott, M.P., sent Kitty 
as a wedding present a diamond brooch 
in the shape of a ship, in remembrance 
of the aerial marvel which néarly made 
a corpse, but quite made a celebrity, of 
her husband. 








The Catspaw. 


By Hugh Mayes. 


HAD just left my brother Gregory, 
and was walking up the shady side 
of Regent-street, when my atten- 

tion was arrested by a lady a little way 
ahead of me. She was tall beyond the 
ordinary, and moved with the lithe 
grace which only comes of a perfectly 
proportioned body. Also, she was 
dressed entirely in black, even her face 
being hidden beneath a heavy veil of 
the same sombre colour. 

Gradually I caught her up, and was 
about to pass her when something fell 
fiom her hand. The next moment it 
was lying at my feet—a little steel 
purse that glittered in the sun. I 
stooped to pick it up, and had just 
grasped it, when a hand, swarthy, 
dirty, and short-nailed, dived towards 
it. As I straightened I found myself 
face to face with a a flashily-dressed little 


Jew, who looked at me in no very 
friendly manner. 

** That ain’t yourn,’’ 
lently. 

‘* Neither is it yours, my good fel- 
low,’’ I answered, moving towards the 
purse’s rightful owner. To my sur- 
prise, he accompanied me. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ I said, as I reached 
her, ‘‘ but I believe this is your purse.’’ 

She turned sharply, almost hastily, 
and there was a perceptible pause 
whilst she glanced quickly from me to 
the Jew and back again. 

‘Thank you very much,’’ she said 
at last, in a clear, sweet voice. ‘‘I 
am very much obliged to.you. I can- 
not think how I could have been so 
careless.’’ And with a little bow of 
dismissal she turned and resumed’ her 
way. 


he said inso- 
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Presently I caught sight of her again. 
To my surprise, my friend of the dirty 
hands was still with her, and from his 
occasional gesticulations evidently ex- 
plaining something. Suddenly it 
dawned upon me that the dropping of 
the purser had been no accident after 
all. The idea suggested interesting 
possibilities,and when,a moment later, 
the pair turned into a fashionable tea- 
shop, I promptly followed. 

Strolling carelessly down the roam, 
I discovered them seated at a table at 
the further end, and, choosing a seat 
which gave me a good view of them, I 
sat down to await developments. They 
were still deep in conversation, but this 
time it was the lady who talked whilst 
the little Jew listened gravely. Sud- 
denly he laughed, and brought his hand 
down upon his knee with a resounding 
slap. 

‘* By jiminy, if that doesn’t beat all. 
Madam, you're a tip-topper, an’ no 
mistake ! ’’ 

The words rang loudly down the 
room, turning every head towards the 
speaker, and I saw his companion 
At the touch 
he seemed to shrink visibly, and thence- 
forward listened in silence until she 
had finished. Then he rose, bowed 
awkwardly, and left the place. 

For a few minutes after his depar- 
ture his companion sat idly tracing pat- 
terns on the tablecloth with a gloved 
forefinger, interrupting herself once or 
twice to raise her head and gaze 
thoughtfully in my direction. At last 
she seemed to come to some decision, 
for, taking out a card-case and pencil, 
she wrote rapidly on a card. Then, 
calling for her bill, she rose, and as she 
passed my table deliberately dropped 
the card upon it. So surprised was I 
by her action that it was not until she 
had reached the street and disappeared 
that I thought of examining it. It 
contained a name and an address :— 


Mlle. Katinka Stephanoff, 
10, Netley Mansions, N.E. 
Between the name and the address 
was hastily scribbled :— 


touch his arm sharply. 


‘If you are the man I take you to 
be, help me. Call at this address to- 
night at eight o’clock. I shall exnect 


you. For your manhood’s sake, don’t 
fail me.’’ 

I sat staring at this remarkable 
appeal, probably the most astonished 
man in London that afternoon. What 
did it mean? Why had she appealed to 
me, a total stranger? For a while my 
thoughts travelled no further. Then 
the necessity of arriving at some deci- 
sion presented itself. Prudence sug- 
gested that I should ignore it ; curio- 
sity, that I should follow the matter 
up. In the end curiosity triumphed, 
for 1 was young, and the spice of mys- 
tery in it appealed to me irresistibly. 
I put the card in my pocket, with the 
pleasant feeling that I was about to do 
something more than ordinarily foolish. 

Eight o’clock saw me outside Netley 
Mansions, a vast, four-square pile of 
flats sheathed in staring red brick. 
No. 10, I found, lurked half way up the 
first block. In response to my ring a 
neat maid opened the door. 

‘‘Is Miss Stephanoff at home?’ I 
asked. 

In the half light I could see her 
scrutinising me keenly. 

‘* Have you an appointment with her, 
sir ; she is very busy? ”’ 

‘* Yes, for eight o’clock.”’ 

At this she stepped aside and ushered 
me into a cosy little sitting-room. It 
was unoccupied; but almost on my 
entry a door opened and a slim, girlish 
figure appeared framed in the deor- 
way. 

I knew her at once by her lithe car- 
riage for my lady of the black veil, 
though her sombre outdoor garb had 
given place to a dainty evening gown, 
and the veil to a dimpled, mischievous 
face ; grey eyes from which looked the 
innocence of childhood ; and a mouth 
made for laughter, and smiling upon 
me even as I gazed. For a moment 
she stood thus, perhaps conscious of 
the picture she made, perhaps making 
sure that I was the one to whom she 
had made her appeal. Then she 
stepped forward and held out a little 
hand. 

‘It was good of you to come. If 
you only knew how I have been won- 
dering—and hoping."’ 

Her wonderful voice rang in my ears, 


thrilling me,.through; the detichtiul 
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flattery of her words intoxicated me so 
that I hardly knew what I was saying. 

“Miss Stephanoff,’’? I stammered, 
“ surely you knew I would come—that 
I was entirely at your service? ”’ 

“How could I1?’’ She smiled be- 
wilderingly. ‘‘I could only hope. 
But now that my hope has been justi- 
fied, sit down and let me tell you what 
the service is I dare to ask of you.”’ 

She sank into a chair, waving me 
to another. For a few moments she 
was silent, her chin supported on her 
hand, her eyes fixed on the carpet. At 
last she looked up. 

‘*] shall have to ask you to take a 
great deal on trust,’’ she said, with a 
wistful smile, ‘‘ and there may be 
danger.’’ Again she stopped. 

**Go on,’’ I said briefly. 

‘“‘ My father is a Russian—a dreamer 
—believing in the near salvation of his 
downtrodden countrymen. A number 
of confidential letters, written to 
friends, in w' ‘ch he explained his views 
and plans very fully, have fallen into 
the hands of a villain who threatens, 
unless certain demands of his are com- 
plied with, to deliver them at the Rus- 
sian Embassy. You may guess how 
serious such an action would be when 
I tell you that my father is still in 
Russia—a bedridden invalid. So this 
afternoon | met the man by appoint- 
ment, hoping to prevail upon him to 
abate his demands. But he was ada- 
mant, and in the end I had to agree to 
his terms. Oh, if only I were a man!’ 

She stopped, with heaving breast 
and flashing eyes, overcome by her 
feelings. 

“He is coming to-night with the 
letters,’ she went on more quietly. 
*““ When he leaves he will have in his 
possession a small parcel. I want you 
to take it from him at all costs—at all 
costs. 
it to this address. She drew from her 
breast a slip of paper. ‘‘ I do not want 
him to think I have recovered it ; there 
are reasons that I cannot, I dare not, 
explain. I know I am asking much, 
asking for service, and, for what is 
perhaps harder, trust, for you must 
promise me not to seek to know more 
than I have told you, at least for the 
present.’”’ 


Do not bring it back here ; post 
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She leaned towards me, her eyes 
searching my face anxiously. 

‘* Will you do this for me? ”’ 

‘*T have already pledged my word, 
Miss Stephanoff,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but if 
it will give you any satisfaction, I will 
do so again, now that I have heard 
your story.”’ 

‘** How can I thank you? ”’ 
gratefully. 

‘* By telling me how to recognise the 
rascal who is blackmailing you.”’ 

‘* He is the man you saw with me 
this afternoon,’’ she answered eagerly. 
‘* He will come in a cab, but will walk 
back—at least part of the way. I will 
see to that.’’ 

For a little while longer we chatted, 
and then she rose, none too willingly, it 
seemed to me; and my heart warmed 
at the thought. 

‘*T am afraid I must ask you to go 
now. He may be here at any moment ; 
and it would not do for him to find you 
with me.”’ 

I rose reluctantly, and a minute later 
found myself in the street. Walking 
to a sheltered corner that commanded 
a good view of the entrance to the 
block, I began my vigil. 

I had been there littke more than a 
quarter of an hour when a four-wheeler 
drove lumberingly up, and my friend 
of the afternoon alighted. In his hand 
he carried a large brief bag, which, 
from the way in which he staggered 
under it, seemed to be somewhat 
weighty. Two or three minutes later 
the maid who had admitted me came 
out and paid the cabman, who drove 
off. 

It must have been quite an hour be 
fore I saw my quarry come slinking out 
of the building with a small square 
parcel in his hand. He seemed sure 
prised and not a little put out at finding 
the cab gone, and even made a move- 
ment as though te return to the flat. 
Thinking better of it, however, he 
turned and walked away.. The sunset 
still lingered in the sky, and I had no 
difficulty in keeping him in sight. My 
only fear was that he might find a cab, 
and so escape before I could tackle him. 
At last, however, we entered a quiet 
square, and I ranged alongside. He 
looked round apprehensively. 

‘*Yes, I’m afraid I really must 


she cried 
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trouble you for that parcel,’’ I said, in 
answer to his look. 

He turned on me savagely. 

*“*So that’s the game, is it?’’ he 
snarled. ‘“‘I thought as much when 
I saw the cab was gone. But it’s not 
coming off this time, cully, see! ”’ 

He slipped his disengaged hand be- 
bind him, and I saw the gleam of steel ; 
but he was a fraction of a second too 
late. My fist shot out, and, catching 
him on the angle of the jaw, tumbled 
him backwards with acrash. I waited 
for him to rise ; but he did not stir, and 
bending over him I saw that he was 
stunned. With a quick glance round 
to make sure that I was unobserved, I 
picked up the parcel and made the best 
of my way out of the square. As luck 
would have it, I met an empty hansom 
within a few yards of it, and was 
quickly at my chambers, not a little 
pleased with myself. 

The next morning I despatched the 
parcel to its destination, and then, feel- 
ing somewhat restless, made my way to 
Netley Mansions, telling myself that 
Miss Stephanoff would be anxious to 
hear the result of my efforts on her be- 
half. But I had my trouble for my 
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pains. No answer came to my repeated 
knocks, and I turned away feeling 
strangely disappointed. I called again 
in the afternoon, with no better result. 
A third visit on the following after- 
noon was equally disappointing. After 
that I gave it up in disgust. 

On returning to my chambers one 
evening a week later I found a letter 
awaiting me. Enclosed with it was a 
newspaper cutting containing an ac- 
count, some ten days old, of a mys- 
terious robbery of some £5,000 worth 
of jewellery in the West End. I read 
it through wonderingly, and _ then 
turned to the letter to see if it threw 
any light on the matter. It did. 

** Dear Sir,—Thank you so much for 
forwarding the jewels. As you will 
see from the enclosed newspaper cut- 
ting, their ownership might under cer- 
tain circumstances have been disputed 
with me—a fact of which our mutual 
friend the Jew took full advantage 
when bargaining and paying for them. 
Now, however, I think I may consider 
them as honestly mine—a gift from, 
may I still say, a devoted friend.—Very 
gratefully yours, 

‘* KaTINKA STEPHANOFF.”’ 





Mary 


Anne. 


By D. Meredith. 


HE wanted — somebody to love 
her. 
Pathetic littl Mary Anne! 
Her comical, round, honest little face 
comes vividly before me as I write, 
with its deep brown eyes shaded with 
thick, curling, black lashes. 

Ten years she served me faithfully 
and well. She was my sole help, 
always cheerful and conscientious in 
the execution of her household duties, 
never complaining, ever ready to be of 
service. One day, on entering the 
kitchen, I found Mary sobbing as if 
her poor little heart would break. I 
inquired the reason of her distress. 
Some time elapsed before she was suff- 
ciently composed to answer me; at last 


she articulated between sniffs and 
sobs, ‘‘ Nobody loves me (sob). I 
want a husband. Two pecple wanted 
Dulcie Carruthers, n-nobody wants me, 
I’m a d-drug in the market ”’ (sob). 

I wondered vaguely who Dulcie Car- 
ruthers might be; 1 had never heard 
Mary speak of her before. Poor little 
soul! I expect she was feeling lonely ; 
she was of a retiring disposition—not 
one who made friends easily. I tried 
to comfort her with the assurances that 
I loved her very, very much. Her 
sobs ceased by degrees. I said, 
‘* Who is Dulcie Carruthers? ”’ 

‘© A girl in this tale,’’ she replied, 
fingering a penny novelette that was 
lying on the table. ‘‘ Lord ’Ethering- 
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ton and the Honourable Colin Carstairs 
both wanted to marry her—she was so 
‘ faskinating.’ ~” 

Mary gave vent to an agonised sob ; 
once more the tears streamed one after 
another in rapid succession from her 
brown eyes. She cried, until there was 
no cry left in the fount; it had run dry. 
Poor Mary! She was in love with 
love as depicted on the pages of a penny 
dreadful! Execrable taste! But still 
—she knew no better. It was a big 
pennyworth! I took from the table 
the cause of Mary’s outburst, and my 
eyes caught the following sickly, senti- 
mental trash : 

‘** You are my stainless lily, the one 
love of my life. Now—now that you 
are lost to me there is only one course 
left. Life without you is impossible. 
Good-bye, good-bye, my love, my life, 
my star. Since thou canst not shine 
for me, my life is empty.» With a 
glance that rent her heart in twain, he 
staggered to the door, turned around 
once, and in tones of agony said these 
ominous words: ‘ The river! The 
river! The river! *”* 

I read no further—cheap sentimen- 
tality ! 

““Mary,”’ I said, *‘do you enjoy 
reading these books? ”’ 

‘* Yes’m,’”’ she answered, with her 
tear-stained eyes looking into mine, 
giving the lie to her words. 

‘‘ What is it you like about them, 
Mary? ”” 

“I'd like to be, loved like that, 
ma’am. ’E drownded ’imself for ’er 
sake. °E was very noble—’e couldn’t 
"ave ’er ’imself, so ’e threw ’imself in 
the river. I wish a ‘ feller’ would do 
that for my sake. ’E never would, 
though, I’m so plain. I can’t get a 
feller,’? she went on again, on the verge 
of tears. Fortunately Mary had 
averted her face. I could laugh with- 
out her noticing. She was gloriously 
candid. : 

ma “ae a feller once,’ she en- 
lightened me; ‘‘ a grocer’s ig e 
was, a fine, strapping feller with curly 
‘air. ’E threw me over for Sally 
Anderson,”’ she finished mournfully. 

“Mary,” I said. ‘* How old are 
you ? 9 

** Twenty-four, ma’am. 


““Why—you don’t want to ode 
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married so young,” 
comfort her. ‘‘ Some day, Mary,” f 
went on, ‘‘ somebody will come and 
tell you he loves you. Almost every 
woman has her romance.”’ 

** I’ve ’ad mine,’’ she remarked tear- 
fully. ‘* I’m not the sort of girl a 
feller likes. I know I’m not. I can't 
flirt and look ’em in the eyes.”’ 

** Oh! Mary, Mary!” 

I felt sadly at a loss what to say 
next. Silence reigned for some time. 
At last inspiration came to me : I would 
give her some good advice. 

** If I were you, Mary, I should not 
read those silly love stories; they are 
not natural to life. You wouldn't 
really like a man to throw himself into 
the river because he couldn’t marry 
you, would you? Don’t you think it 


I said, trying to 


would be more noble of him if he bore 
his trouble like a man? ”’ 
** P’r’aps it would,’’ she admitted ; 
** but I’d like to be somebody’s star.”’ 
I fled precipi- 
laughing helplessly. 
* * 


This was too much. 
tously, 
* * 
Years rolled by. Mary, now on the 
shady side of thirty, was still in my 
employ, and still in single blessedness. 
But she had a ‘feller’? as she 
termed it. 

Every week regularly she ‘‘ walked 
out ’’ with him, and had been doing so 
for the last six weeks. 

On her nights out I noticed that she 
adorned herself with unusual care. 
Her taste in dress was somewhat re- 
markable. Her idea seemed to be to 
‘hit one in the eye’’; she succeeded 
admirably. The colours she adopted 
shrieked at each other; they could not 
exist in harmony, but Mary was per- 
fectly happy. I remember suggesting 
once that she should wear darker 
colours. ** No, ma’am,’’ she an- 
swered; ‘‘I can’t bear to be dowdy. 
Alphonso likes me in this costoom. He 
calls me ’is twin star,’’ she confided. 

The crisis came. Mary Anne gave 
me notice; she explained that Alphonso 
wished her to be married; in short, it 
seemed that he couldn’t wait any 
longer. The wedding would take place 
in a registry office in a month’s time. 
Mary would stay with me until that 
day. 


sc 
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It was a cold, cold day in the middle 
of March. For two days and nights 
the snow had been falling, but now 
thaw had set in, and the town presented 
a slushy appearance. It was Mary’s 
wedding day—the day of days to her. 
I helped her to dress in her bridal attire. 
She had dreamed of this day! Her 
wedding dress was a white serge Nor- 
folk costume—white she would have— 
and she wore a veil! Words are but 
weak to describe her appearance! I 
will leave it to the lively imagination of 
mv readers to picture her in their 
minds’ eyes. One o’clock was the time 
fixed for the wedding. Mary left the 
house at three minutes before that hour 
—in a taxi-cab. Good little soul, she 
deserved to be happy—but how I should 
miss her! I felt that no one could ade- 
quately replace her. But people will 
fall in love, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, get married. 

One o’clock! Mary would be at the 
registry office. They intended to go 
to London for their honeymoon and 
have a ‘‘ rare old time,’’ as Mary ex- 
pressed it. Well, my blessings go with 
them. May Mary be as happy as she 
deserves to be. As the day advanced 
I missed Mary more than ever. The 
evening came, no Mary to wait upon 
me! I seemed to have lost my right 
hand. At about nine o’clock in the 
evening I sat reading before the draw- 
ing-room fire, when I heard a timid 
knock at the front door. I opened it 
and saw—Mary ! 

She was standing there, a forlorn, be- 
draggled little creature. Her eyes 
were stained with tears; she looked cold 
and starved and ineffably pathetic. 

When she was safely in the kitchen 
she sobbed out the whole explanation 
of her return, occasionally breaking out 
into loud hysterical laughter. 

‘* Please, will yer take me _ back, 
ma’am? I’ve been waiting for Alphonso 
up to now, and ’e never came. The 
registry office closed, but I thought I’d 
better wait; but ’e never came, and I’ve 
not ’ad a bite to eat since this mornin’.”’ 
Here she burst into a paroxysm of 
tears. I made her a cup of nice hot 
tea, and she seemed brighter, and was 
able to go on with her story. 

‘*T met ’im through answering an 
advertisement in the paper,’’ she said. 


‘* °E advertised for a young lady witti 
means, of artistic temperament. I 
wanted to meet a nice feller. I ’ad 
fifty pounds in the bank; so I answered 
the advertisement, and, as yer know, 
ma’am, I’ve been walkin’ out with ’im 
reg’lar ever since. "E was a lovely 
feller ’’—she used the past tense, as if 
Alphonso was dead—“‘ a lovely feller,” 
she repeated, and wept again. ‘‘’E’s 
gone off with me fifty pounds; ’e said 
’e’d keep it for safety. Oh! oh! oh!” 
she sobbed, ‘‘ I’ll never believe in a 
feller again. Wot ’ave I ever done 
that I should suffer like this? I’ve 
never done nothing to nobody that I 
know of.’’ With swift transition from 
pathos to hysterical mirth Mary con- 
tinued, ‘‘Oh! ma’am, if you ’ad only 
seen the couples that came to the office 
for to get married; the dresses that 
some of the girls ’ad on, I could ’ave 
laughed for a month if I ’adn’t felt such 
a fool waitin’ for Alphonso. Just think 
of me, ma’am, waitin’ there, got up 
regardless, veil and all.’ 

Mary rocked to and fro in an agony 
of laughter. One explosion after an- 
other. I thought she would never stop. 
The reaction had set in; I left her alone 
to recover her balance. 

A year went by, during which time 
Mary regained her normal state and 
pulse. The name of Alphonso she 
never once mentioned. I dreaded her 
having another romance for selfish 
reasons. I felt that I could never 
again find such a treasure. The event 
that 1 anticipated with dread came 
about. 

I was cooking in the kitchen, while 
Mary was cleaning the pantry. Her 
scrubs ceased, and her voice began in 
what seemed to me to be rather nervous 
tones. 

‘* Do you befieve in love, ma’am?” 

“Yes. Why?’ I asked. 

‘So do I,”’ she said emphatically. 
‘I’ve fallen into it,’’ she went on; “‘ it’s 
a terrible thing ina way. Twice before 
I thought I’d fallen into it, but it was 
a false alarm.” 

I wondered what was coming. 

‘*It’s a butcher that’s taken me 
heart by storm; the one that comes ’ere 
the cart instead of the plump 


, 


with 
? 
chap. 


She peeped-around the pantry door 
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to see how I was taking it. Her face 
was suffused with a ruddy glow. 

“Yes, ’e’s dead nuts on me, too, 
ever since ’e first seen me. Lor’, w’en 
I ’ear the cart comin’ down the street 
of a mornin’ me ’eart does go pit-a-pat, 
and I get ’ot all over. ’E’s a widower 
with three of the loveliest children yer 
ever saw—’e brings them with ’im in 
the cart sometimes. Dorothy, Eileen, 
and Archibald—pretty names, ain't 
they ?”’ 

“Very,’? I said. ‘* But, Mary, you 
are not going to leave me, are you?”’ 

‘“‘ Afraid so, ma’am. I’m sorry in 
one way, but glad in another. Yer see, 
ma’am, I’ve allays ’ad a wish to ’ave 
a ’ome of me own, and Jack wants me 
badly to be married. ’E says the chil- 
dren want motherin’. Do you remem- 
ber Sally Anderson, ma’am? She was 
my rival in love, and married the feller 
that used to take me out. Well, ’er 
’usband’s dead, so I thought, ma’am, 
if you could take ’er on, it ’ud be a 
charity; and she’s a good girl, and 
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would do finely instead of me. It’s 
true she did take the curly-’eaded chap 
away from me—’e’s dead now, poor 
feller—but it wasn’t ’er fault if she was 
nicer than me; so I’ll say a good word 
when I can. She was a good wife to 
‘im, although people did say ’e drank 
*imself to death. But, as I was sayin’, 
Jack wants me to name the day.”’ 

I managed to get a word in. “ Are 
you quite sure you love him? It’s a 
very serious step to take—marriage.”’ 

** Sure, ma’am? I should just think 
Iam. Sure as I’m standin’ in this ’ere 
pantry.”’ 

** Well, I hope you’ll be very happy, 
but I shall miss you very much.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I dare say yer will, but 
yer try Sally and yer won’t be sorry. 
Jack wants me to marry ’im in March. 
"E wants to give Eileen a ’andsome 
present for ’er birthday—it’s in March. 
I’m to be the present,’’ she finished, 
with a beaming smile of pure, unalloyed 
happiness. 








Autobiography of a Blouse. 


By Theodora Wilson-Wilson. 


Y day is over, and I rest in laven- 
der. Yet SHE comes from time 
to time to visit me. Small soft 

fingers also pet me and smooth me out, 
as young, bright eyes beam upon me. 
And this is the story I once told to the 
elder girl, Else, of the soft, golden lair 
ard wistful eyes, as she sat in the 
window-seat with me spread out over 
her knee. 

“* Tell me, tell me, dear Blue Blouse, 
what you have seen? ’’ she whispered. 
So I rustled gently and began, for she 
alone of mortals had power to under- 
stand. 

“I am not proud, my dear,’ I be- 
gan, “‘ though I do belong to our high 
aristocracy ; for 1 waked to conscious- 


ness under the dainty touch of a French 
modiste. She wished me ‘ Adieu’ with 
sorrow, remarked that she supposed 
some dreadful Englishwoman would 
pull me out of shape to suit her own 
dreadful figure.”’ 

(‘‘ She never guessed that Mother 
Dearest would wear you! ’’ whispered 
Else.) 

‘“One morning I was unpacked. 
They put me on a stand, and called me 
a ‘ Creation,’ and the young ladies, who 
were dusting and clearing and laughing 
with the young gentlemen in the black 
coats, stopped to look at my pale-blue 
silk, with the dear little flowers sca‘- 
tered all over me, and my cream lace, 
and embroidered gold ribbon. I was 
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very, very beautiful, but I was not 
proud.”’ 

** «Six guineas,’ said a very grave 
man to a very smart young lady. I 
heard a pile of 12s. 6d. blouses utter a 
chorus of mocking little rustles. 

‘* Presently a big, good-natured 
woman swayed into the showroom. 
* Blouses!’ she said, in a clear, deter- 
mined voice. She marched straight up 
to me. ‘ Well, now, that’s bonny! 
Bonniest I’ve set eyes on yet! /.nd 
what will you be wanting for that 
there?’ 

‘* * Six guineas, madam,’ 

** The 12s. 6d. blouses rustled fran- 
tically, trying to draw attention to the 
fact that there were ‘out sizes’ 
amongst them. 

‘** What do you think, eh?’ asked 
the big, good-natured woman of a 
slender girl close behind her. 

*** Lovely! But ridiculously expen- 
sive! Don’t look at such a thing, 
A. nt Morton.’ 

‘* * My dear, just you be quiet. Your 
uncle said to me, ‘‘ Just set her up to 
the tune of ’? she dropped her voice. 
* What’s six guineas? ’ 


‘‘The girl shrugged her shoulders 
and laughed.’”’ 
(‘‘ One of Mother Dearest’s naughty 


little laughs! Go on!’ said Else.) 

** We went into the fitting-room, and 
I clung to this girl. 

‘** A Paris creation, only unpacked 
this morning. The young lady’s figure 
was made for it,’ said the smart young 
lady. 

‘** What folk calls reshurchey and 
cheek?’ asked the big, good-natured 
woman. 

‘“* * Exactly, madam.’ 

‘** Then we’ll settle for that. And 
now, silk petticoats, real rustlers!’ 

‘**Oh, quiet silks are much nicer!’ 
exclaimed SHE. 

‘** And pray, what’s the use of a 
silk petticoat, unless you let folk know 
it’s there? Why, bless you! child, it’s 
to rustle that they’re made. Why, at 
that rate, you might as well keep to 
lindsey and be done!’ 

** SHE laughed her queer little laugh, 
and during the next hour I thought the 
big, good-natured woman was going 
to buy up the shop. 

‘* But once, all of a sudden, a great, 
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tall, boyish-looking man came round 
t..e corner, and SHE ran up to him, and 
said hastily : 

‘** Bill, this is very, very wicked!’ 
so low that no one heard but me. 

(‘‘ Dad! Naughty, wicked Dad! And 
he is just as bad as ever he was, so 
Mother Dearest s-ys ! ’’: whispered Else 
of the wistful eyes.) 

*“* Don't agree!’ 
‘I’m only human!’ 

““*Go away!  Trespassers will be 
prosecuted! We are buying the out- 
fit.’ 

‘* « Painting the lily ! ’ he said. 

*** Go, this moment! Oh, you are 
too awful!’ SHE said. 

‘““* My dear,’ called the big, good- 
natured woman, turning round from 
examination of some fichus. 

‘* The man disappeared, and sHE ran 
forward and gave her opinion about the 
fichus. 

“* Sometimes SHE laughed and some- 
times SHE sighed, as SHE unpacked us 
all. But for the first evening in her 
new home SHE chose me. 

** * Now, that’s something like, ain't 
it, Caleb? ’’ exclaimed the big, good- 
natured one, as SHE came into the kit- 
chen. 

‘*The old man was seated in the 
chimney-corner, holding a lighted pipe 
between his fingers. He looked as 
crusty a bit of mortality as any blouse 
might see. 

‘** Good evening, Uncle Morton,’ ” 
SHE said. ‘ You are Uncle Morton, I 
suppose ? ’ 

*** Yes, and thou art Elizabeth Al- 
denham, daughter of Henry Aldenham, 
Esq., deceased, and of Esther Morton, 
his wife, deceased. Art thou content 
to make thy home with thy mother’s 
brother ?’ 

‘** You have been very good to me 
so far.’ 

‘** A cautious lass! Thou are not 
above sitting in thy uncle’s kitchen?’ 

‘** Why should I be?’ and SHE sat 
down on a chair, behind a hard, white, 
wood table. 

‘« « Some folk would say that a lass in 
such fine clothes as I mean thee to wear 
should sit in the parlour!’ 

“* ¢ All by myself? ’ 

‘“ The oid man eyed her attentively. 

‘« * Yes—all by thyself! What would 


he said to her, 




















thy aunt or me do ina parlour! Yet, 
think on, lass—it’s men that ought to 
work in this world. Thy mother x 

“* Be careful, Caleb! Don’t let thy 
tongue waggle too quick,’ said his 
sister. 

“*T say, thy mother—as reasonable 
a woman as ever baked a loaf—married 
—thy father! And thy father—by all 
accounts—was a gentleman—a college 
man—a book-reader—a book-writer ! ’ 
his voice grew harder and harder. 

““* Ves!’ SHE said proudly. 

“ ¢ But after she married—what hap- 
pened? Could he keep her? No! 
Yet did she ever come near her own 
family? Never! She starved—that is 
what Esther did!2 and his chair 
scraped on the hard flags. ‘ Poor and 
proud! Proud and poor! A fine gentle- 
man !? 

““* He is dead—and she is dead. 
There should be peace to the -dead.’ 
Sue spoke slowly. 

“‘But he continued remorselessly : 
‘Talk of education! What does it 
breed? Pride and uselessness. Show 
me your hands! ” 

‘“She stretched them out towards 
him. They were shapely, but worn. 

““* Huh!’ he ejaculated. ‘ So thou 
hast been kept floor-scrubbing and the 
rest of it!’ 

*** Yes, I have often scrubbed a floor 
—and harder and pleasanter work even 
than that!’ 

““* Harder?’ 

““* Yes, it is harder work to row 
against the wind and against the tide, 
but the joy of it, when the salt rain 
lashes your face!’ She rose from her 
seat. 

‘“** Thou shalt never scrub a floor 
again! ’ he cried violently. ‘ Here there 
is no tide for thee, but thou shalt have 
a horse and do as thou likes, and there 
shall not be a better-dressed lass in 
Fordham than Caleb Morton’s niece! 
Only thou must take thy meals in thy 
uncle’s kitchen, and wed a proper work- 





ing man. Let any ‘‘ educated college 
gentleman’’ show his face in my 
house ! ’ 


‘“* But you are not a working man, 
Uncle Morton.’ 

“<The biggest candle-works in the 
Midlands! But see these hands? I 
Started at three-and-sixpence a week 
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half-time. 
How? 
being a gentleman? 


I have made my fortune. 
Out of doing the grand, and 
No! By hard 
work! My money has been made 
honestly, by doing greasy, smelly, 
nasty work! But it has been made! 
There’s plenty to keep my womenkind 
from going out to grub for themselves ! 
A man dirties his hands that a woman’s 
may be kept clean. A gentleman keeps 
his clean, that a woman——My God! 
don’t I know!’ 

‘* SHE listened, keeping herself quiet 
by twisting and untwisting my gold 
ribbons. 

*** Ves, Niece Elizabeth Aldenham, 
and never a penny piece of what I have 
made by hard work will go to thee, if 
thou bring any of thy white-handed 
gentry along for husband! Hard hands 
and hard heads go together! I have 
not worked for my money to hand it 
over to the soft sort!’ 

*** But, surely, you don’t mean that 
I—an orphan, whom you have taken 
away from the charity of strangers, am 
not to soil my hands with honest work ? 
What would you have me do?’ 

‘** Wear the clothes I give thee! 
May I not enjoy myself at the finish, 
the way I like?’ 

‘** You want me, then, in your 
home, Uncle Morton, as a kind of 
dressmaker’s block?’ 

‘* And she laughed such a merry 
laugh. Yet I could feel an angry little 
movement at her heart. 

‘* He rose with some difficulty from 
his chair, and pulled her towards the 
window. 

‘** * Yes—thou art a bonny lass—and 
thy eyes are true. That was all I 
wanted—true eyes. Bide there till I 
return.’ 

‘* SHE stood by the window, and we 
looked out into the evening, across a 
wide lawn, and open park. Beyond was 
a smoky mist low down in the sky, and 
here and there the top of a mill chim- 
ney could be seen above the trees. 

‘** Here, lass!’ Swe started as he 
placed a package in her hand. 

‘**T have had a good look at thee. 
There was only one lass in this world 
bonnier than thee—yet take it! ’ 

‘* He stumped back to his pipe and 
his newspaper. 

‘**Late that night sHE opened the 
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package, and found a long necklet of 
turquoise and pearl. 

(‘I know it!’ 
breathlessly.) 

‘* She drew it through her fingers ad- 
miringly. Then laid it beside me in 
the drawer, and there was a reverent 
wonder in her eyes. And then it was 
that Miss Morton came in. 

‘** Now don’t you take any notice of 
him, child! He’s right as a clock in 
his business, but queer about some 
things! Humour him, child! Wear 
the clothes he gives you. He’s set his 
mind on doing this old house up grand, 
and seeing you a lady in it! I’m too 
old to follow new fangled ways—be- 
sides, I’m a fat, ugly old thing, with 
no more shape than a sack of potatoes. 
He’s worked hard—it’s a pity he 
shouldn’t get something out of it! 
There's folk that finds, and folks that 
misses, in this world, lass. Your uncle 
—well he’s missed ! ’ and she gave her 
niece a big, fat kiss. 

‘* That night, the turquoise necklace 
told me the story of a beautiful girl, 
with a poor make-believe of a heart, 
and of a man—a candle worker—who 
toiled through his boyhood waiting his 
reward, and then — the necklace 
quivered, ‘ There was some one else— 
there often is! I was the last gift he 
sent to her, and the girl with the 
make-believe heart looked at me with 
disappointment on her face. 

‘** It seems a pity!’ she said, but 
she put me back and sent me away 
with a little note, and I have lain in his 
room with some other jewels ever 
since! One day the box was opened, 
and a lock of hair was placed with us, 
and, as the box closed, we all thought 
we heard a sound as of some one in 
pain. 

(‘ ‘ Poor old Uncle Morton,’ 
Else, softly.) 

‘* You can imagine, my dear, that I 
soon made friends with the rest of the 
wardrobe, and merry times we had 
talking over what we had seen. Mortals 
never know the gossip that goes on at 
night in their wardrobes and chests of 
drawers ! 

‘* Tryella—a white flannel blouse— 
was a very inquisitive little thing, and 
read letters over HER shoulder. One 
was something like this, and, it came 
from the tall, boyish man. 


whispered Else, 


9? 


said 


*“<*« Well, darling—so you are gonel 
What a tremendous bore itis! Iam 
grinding away at that intolerable office, 
May—and never a chance of seeing 
you this Christmas. Oh, horror! Do 
write and cheer me up!’ 

‘* And SHE wrote oi at once. 

‘** Dear old Bill,—It is pretty dread. 
ful, and how it will end I know not! 
Uncle wants me to shine out a well- 
dressed star of wonder. This great 
mansion is being panelled and carved, 
and electric lighted, and nobody knows 
what! Yet he insists that I must 
marry a working man—a man, | 
gather, with rough hands and dirty 
nails! He is quite frank, and pro 
mises to make me his heiress, pro 
vided I can make up my mind to such 
a fate! But rough hands are de 
rigueur, and lawyers are out of it! So 
I am enjoying this odd luxury till you 
have built that cottage! I shall hate 
this ‘‘ Mansion ”’ pretty thoroughly by 
that time, I expect!’ 

** One evening she was wearing me, 
when she received an answer. 

*** Dear—don’t worry! Await the 
event. Coercion of boys to uncon- 
genial professions is always madness. 
Cheer up! Live on in your solitary 
grandeur! Only keep your bright 
eyes open very wide, and act circum- 
spectly—at the right moment!’ 

‘** Oh, dear! What a boy he is!’ 
Yet SHE threw up her arms and sang a 
little song. 

‘‘ One evening we were out together, 
strolling down the garden with HER 
uncle, when, out in the road, a young 
workman, in dirty overalls and strong 
boots, touched his grimy cap to HER. 

‘** Who’s that?’ asked her uncle. 

*“* A man I knew once—William 
March. Is he working about here?’ 
She was trembling in every limb, but 
her uncle noticed nothing. 

‘“* One of Fenwick’s men, I sup- 
pose. I have just signed the contract 
for them to put in the turbine and set 
up the electric light. We'll never have 
folk saying that we are not up to date 
—thee and me! ’ and he chuckled, as he 
included his niece as joint possessor 
with himself. 


7 


Tryella 
came in so excited, that she could 
hardly take time to stretch herself 


‘*Some days afterwards, 
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graight in the drawer, before she 
n: 

“ We were out early with HER uncle, 
walking down by the river, where they 
are making a fearful mess. 

“That giant, William March, was 
standing in the water, very wet, and 
splashed with red clay, pushing and 
fussing with the rest. He touched his 
cap to us, and said, ‘A grand day, 
Miss !’ f . 

“‘That youngster again!’ said 
Uncle, and soon afterwards he called 
him up to him. 

‘“* A newcomer, eh? ” 

“«* Learning the business, sir,’ said 
the man, respectfully. : 

“Premium apprentice?’ 
Uncle, suspiciously. 

“* Rather not!’ and he laughed. 
*Can’t afford premiums!’ 

“*March!’ called the foreman. 
‘Lend a hand here!’ 

““Right you are!* He sprang 
down the bank, and was soon busy 
with the rest. 

** * What do you think of that! ’ said 
Tryella, triumphantly. 

*** Hush!’ we cried, for just then 
SHE came back into the room. SHE 
locked the door, and began to laugh. 

*** Oh, you awful—awful boy!’ she 
ejaculated, under her breath. 

(‘‘ And then what? ’’ said Else, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ How did Dad get Mother 
Dearest ? ”’ 

** Well, child, one beautiful summer 
afternoon we were watching the put- 
ting up of the great turbine. 

““* Oh, look!’ sHE screamed sud 
denly, gripping her Uncle’s arm. 

“A great piece of shafting was tot- 
tering—the tall young workman was 
straining every muscle to keep things 
in place until some men got from under 
it. 

“Quick! Clear out!’ he yelled. 
They did clear out, and then the beam 
fell, and he under it!” 

(“ Poor, darling Dad!” 
Else.) 

“We rushed down the slope. They 
lifted the beam off him. 

““* Only a smashed arm!’ he stam- 
mered, staggering to his feet. 

“*You are hurt—you are hurt!’ 
SHE wailed. ‘Lean on me!’ 

‘“* Thou are a good plucked one, m 
lad! Come up S Me ee 3 ‘eyed 


asked 


murmured 
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“It hurt him horribly. 
were white, yet he laughed. 

‘** The doctor came, and sHE helped, 
till her lips were as white as his. 
Finally, the doctor drove him off in his 
trap, under promise that he would 
return when his landlady had helped 
him to ‘ clean up.’ 

‘* SHE came upstairs then, and cried 
a long time—with excited little sobs. 
After a while she laughed. She took 
out the turquoise and pearl necklace, 
and wound it round and round her 
throat. 

*** Thou are not above sitting down 
to supper with that young man, eh, 
lass?’ he asked, when she appeared. 

*“*Qh, no!’ He looked at her 
critically. 

*** Yon’s the frock in which I first 
set eyes on thee, lass! And thou likes 
the necklace? ’ 

** « The only one I have in the world, 
and the most beautiful I have ever 
seen!’ she said, gaily. 

*** T’ve often wondered whether she 
liked it!’ he said to himself. 

*** Who, Uncle?’ She was afraid 
after she had spoken, and said, ‘ I beg 
your pardon.’ 

‘** She married a gentleman!’ he 
said, without looking at her. ‘ He 
died. A long time after that, she fell 
ill. The doctor said there was no 
danger—that she would be well in a 
week. But doctors are born liars. 
She died that night. Afterwards, they 
told me she had wanted me. But 
what does it matter now?’ 

‘* HER eyes filled with tears—they 
fel down upon me hot and quick. She 
kissed the old man impulsively. 

‘* At the moment, William March 
entered the room, and they sprang 
apart. He looked a sturdy young 
workman enough, in his best clothes, 
and right sleeve tied up. 

*** In pain still—by thy pale face, 
lad?” said the old man, hoping his 
own rosy features were not notice2’sIe. 

*** Yes—it throbs a bit. A ble:3i-g 
it is only the forearm that has gcz:e io 
pulp!’ 

‘“** You ought to be in bed!” said 
Miss Morton, severely. ‘ You’ll suf- 
fer for this madness, young man!’ 

‘* Let me have my supper before you 
drive me to bed!’ he pleaded. 

‘* And during the meal, the uncle 


His lips 
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kept looking at the young man with in- 
creasing satisfaction. 

‘** * Head screwed on straight ! What 
he sets himself to get, he’ll get! What 
he has, he’ll keep!’ he thought—he 
told HER so long afterwards. 

‘* Then. they sat round the blazing 
logs, though it was a summer night, 
and the two men talked, while the aunt 
and niece sewed. It grew late, and 
he rose. 

‘** You'll not be keen on work for a 
bit, eh?’ 

*** T am afraid not.’ 

‘** Then you can make yourself at 
home here. You'll be welcome any 
time, lad.’ 

‘** Thank you sir,’ he hesitated. 

‘““* Aren’t we good enough com- 
pany?’ said the old man, testily, look- 
ing towards HER. 

‘**Tt’s nouse! I shall have to con- 
fess. I’m a poor fool at acting. I could 
never keep it up, Beth!’ he said, look- 
ing apologetically at HER. 

‘** Beth?’ Mr. Morton 
alert, and SHE rose, and sat on the arm 


was all 


of his chair. 

‘** 1 knew your niece before, sir!’ 

<< Well?” 

‘** And I could not accept any hospi- 
tality from you without explaining that 
once she did me the honour to say that 
some time she might ——’ 

‘** Marry you, eh? Got as far as 
that?’ 

*t Ves.’ 

‘‘The old man leaned back in his 
chair, and chuckled. ‘ Then there’s 
nothing more to be said! Eh, lassie!’ 
and he laid his hand on hers. ‘ The 
cunning there is in lasses!’ 

‘** But I ought to explain, sir, that 
I am not—I mean though I wear these 
clothes—— ’’ and he glanced at his 
tweed ready-mades. 

‘* The old man changed colour, and 
sat forward stiffly. 

‘** You’re not wanting to tell me 
that you’re no apprentice of T[en- 
wick’s? That you’ve lied?’ 

‘*“No, I have not lied, he said, 
coolly. ‘I am an apprentice to Ien- 
wick. I mean to learn the profes- 
sion, and prosper at it, too! But the 
fact is, sir—I’ve been to college.’ 
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“* College! You are a gentle 
man?’ The intonation on the last 
word was scornfully bitter. 

*** T hope so.’ 

** * And what possessed you to go to 
college?’ 

‘*“T was sent there!’ and his face 
lighted up whimsically. ‘It wasn’t 
my fault. But on my honour, sir, I 
know less now than when I left the 
Grammar School!’ 

‘‘ “Then what did they teach you?’ 

‘*** Nothing, sir, I assure you—no- 
thing! Except rowing. I was stroke 
for my college boat.’ 

‘** And then what? ’ 

“They put me into a lawyer's 
office.’ 

"ane 

““ But I managed to throw that up 
-—and came here!’ 

*** And why, pray?’ 

“** Because I wanted to marry your 
niece!’ 

‘“** And get my fortune?’ 

‘* “T should be sorry if she lost anys 
thing through marrying me.’ 

*** You don’t beat about the bush, 
young man. You are straightforward, 
at any rate. You are not soft handed?” 

‘* * May I have her, sir? ’’ he asked, 
simply. ‘It is not the first time a 
man has been prepared to serve for a 
woman.”’ 

‘*Mr. Morton rose, took HER hand, 
and gave it to him. 

‘** Take her, lad, take her! Let 
me see thee kiss her! It’s not the 
first, I’ll wager.’ 

‘** No—it is not the first!’ and he 
raised her hand to his lips. 

‘“* Wasn’t that delicious?’ whis- 
pered Else. And then the door opened 
and a young middle-aged lady came in 
upon us. 

‘“* Why, Else, sweet, whatever are 
you doing all by yourself with my dear 
old blouse on your knee?’ 

‘** Blue Blouse has been telling me 
beautiful things about you and Dad, 
and : 

‘** What a queer, fanciful child you 4 
are!’ she said, as SHE lifted me up 4 
and smoothed out my creases.” q 

















